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Ever  wonder  why  you  worked  so  hard  integrating 
the  enterprise?  So  you’d  be  ready  for 


Special  Report 


is  is  your  first 


larketplace.  Don’t  feel  bad. 


The  entire  online  B2B  industry 
is  in  its  infancy.  Of  course,  we 
feel  like  grandparents.  After  all, 
we've  already  built  the  world's 
largest  B2B  trading  community, 
the  Global  Trading  WebT,M  and 
are  the  partner  of  choice 

for  Citibank,  Compaq,  GM,  and 

. 

zens  of  other  big  players. 

■ 

Experience  we’d  love  to  share. 
Get  experience.  Get  it  right.  Visit 
ommerceone.com/emarketplace1 


or  call  877-261-8516. 
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for  41 \£  mia  wia  work. 

www.philipsusa.com 


SAW 


.  Space 


•  Easy  wall  mounting 


.saving  fo°tP 


•  Brilliant  flickertree  display 


Image  on  screen  is  simulated. 

Brilliance  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
Philips  Electronics  N.V. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  a  trademark  of 
Dow  Jones  L.P. 

©  2000  Philips  Electronics  North  America  Division 


Philips  Flat  Panel 
Monitors 

Now  everyone’s  office  can  get  an 
upgrade  by  adding  a  Philips  Flat  Panel 
Monitor.  Desktops  have  more  room 
thanks  to  the  compact  footprint  and 
slim  profile.  A  bright,  flicker-free  LCD 
screen  delivers  a  picture-perfect  view  that 
can  be  seen  up  to  1 60°  top-to-bottom 
and  left-to-right.  And  that  pretty  view 
will  stay  that  way  for  a  long  time  thanks 
to  the  30,000  hour  backlight.  Plus,  these 
monitors  are  VESA-compliant  for 
hassle-free  wall  mounting  and  built-in 
stereo  speakers  on  select  models  will 
make  multimedia  applications  come 
alive.  Philips  Flat  Panel  Monitors  don’t 
come  with  a  job  promotion.  But  they’ll 
make  you  feel  like  you  got  one. 


866-LCD-TOGO 
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openpages.com 


IF  YOU  DON’T  GIVE  YOUR 

CUSTOMERS 

TIMELY,  ACCURATE 

CONTENT  TODAY, 

THEY  WON’T  BE 

CUSTOMERS  TOMORROW. 


On  the  Internet,  your  ability  to  create  and  manage  content  determines  how  relevant  it  will  be  to 
customers.  Only  Openpages  allows  you  to  manage  content  end-to-end  in  a  single  solution.  Our 
content  management  software  puts  content  creators  closer  to  customers.  And  it  allows  you  to 
deliver  content  to  any  channel,  anytime.  So  you  can  develop  more  real-time  dialogue  with  your 
customers.  Visit  openpages.com/cio  for  a  free  demo  today.  Because  if  you  don’t  offer  your 
customers  fresh  content,  the  competition  will  have  you  for  lunch. 


openpages 

Managing  content.  Delivering  customers. 
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COMPETITIVE  STRATEGIES  With  BlueLight.com,  Kmart 
is  spinning  a  brand  new  Web.  Can  it  catch  the  customers? 
By  Susannah  Patton 
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SECURITY  The  only  thing  worse  than  network  security 
threats  are  business  executives — including  CIOs — who  bury 
their  heads  in  the  sand.  By  Tom  Field. 
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Hew  ARCserve  2000  oners  Serverless  Backup  And  Restore  Plus  Hundreds  Of  Other  Enhancements. 


It  couldn’t  have  come  at  a  better  time.  With  eBusiness 
storage  needs  typically  doubling  every  1 8  months,  and 
the  growing  demand  for  1 00%  uptime  and  availability 
of  servers,  IT  administrators  are  facing  ever-greater 
challenges. 

New  ARCserve  2000  is  the  answer.  With  serverless 
backup  and  restore,  ARCserve  2000  represents  a  major 
breakthrough  in  data  storage.  With  SAN,  there  are 


many  new  industry-leading  capabilities  like  shared  tape 
libraries  and  high-speed  data  transfer. 

ARCserve  2000  leverages  industry  standards  for 
assured  compatibility  with  high  performance,  ease-of-use, 
and  unprecedented  value.  Just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
new  ARCserve  2000  is  the  best  storage  solution  for  the 
eBusiness  revolution. 

Visit  www.ca.com/arcserve  for  more  information. 
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Software  superior  by  design. 


New  ARCserve  2000 
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katie  piette.  customer  service  rep 


make  anyone  listen  to  Muskrat  Love  for  9  minutes 

while  i  check  with  the  shipping  department  again. 


Customers  are  less  and  less  willing  to  put  up  with  frustration.  That’s  because 
the  Internet  revolution  has  increased  their  expectations.  When  your  employees  have  realtime, 
accurate  information  at  their  fingertips,  they  can  give  the  right  answers,  quickly. 

It’s  part  of  what  you  get  when  you  combine  IBM’s  leadership  in  e-business  solutions 

with  Siebel’s  leadership  in  e-customer  relationship  applications. 
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Pick  up  a  phone  anywhere  in  the  world  and  there's  an  8  in  10  chance  you're 
connected  thanks  to  Informix  software.  Shop  at  9  of  the  world's  top  10  retailers 
and  18  of  the  world's  20  largest  supermarkets,  and  Informix  completes  your 
sale.  Make  travel  reservations,  and  your  seat  assignment  or  hotel  room  is 
probably  booked  using  our  solutions.  Now,  we've  taken  all  that  voice  and  data 
network  expertise  and  put  it  into  a  new  generation  of  Informix  software  born 
of  the  Internet  age.  It's  built  for  the  Web  from  the  ground  up  — all  the  software 
you  need  to  make  your  Web  business  work.  Now.  So  let's  talk. 


www.informix.com  or  1-800-331-1763 


O  2000  Informix  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
00-03/00 


Inform/ 


SOFTWAR  E 

way  to  web 


eBusiness 


And  live  happily  ever  after,  we  might  add.  Because  we’re  taking  eBusiness  to  a  whole  new 
level.  With  Nortel  Networks™  Clarify™  a  portfolio  of  customer  relationship  solutions  that 
enables  businesses  to  integrate  their  sales,  marketing  and  service  capabilities  with  the  new, 
high-performance  Internet.  Combining  data  and  telephony  networks  into  one  Unified 
Network.  And  using  every  point  of  customer  interaction  from  your  Web  site  to  call  centers  to 


Nortel  Networks,  Unified  Networks,  Garify,  the  Nortel  Networks  logo,  and  the  Globemark  are  trademarks  of  Nortel  Networks.  "What  do  you  want  the  Internet  to  be?"  is  a  service  mark  of  Nortel  Networks.  ©2000  Nortel  Networks.  All  rights  reserved. 


data  centers  to  create  stronger,  more  profitable  and  longer-lasting 
customer  relationships.  Just  one  more  way  we're  evolving 
eBusiness  into  the  way  you  do  business  every  day.  So  come 
together,  right  now  with  Nortel  Networks.  And  make  the 
Internet  whatever  you  want  it  to  be.  nortelnetworks.com 
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Connect  to 
Ethernet  hub 


Plug  into  AC  power 


Snap  Servers  are  engineered  for  one  purpose:  file  sharing. 

That’s  why  Don  could  have  a  Snap  Server  2000  up  and  running 
on  a  LAN  in  43  seconds!  “If  I  had  the  choice  of  installing  an  NT 
server  for  network  storage  or  a  Snap  Server,  I’d  pick  the  Snap 


Ease  of  Use 

•  Auto-sensing  lOBase-T/IOOBase-TX 
Ethernet 

•  Automatic  recognition  of  network 
types/clients 

•  Supports  DHCP,  BOOTP  and  RARP 

•  Configuration  via  Web  browser 

Features 

•  Embedded  OS  (unlimited  user 
license) 

•  Pentium-class  processor 

•  Ultra  ATA  hard  drives 

•  RAID  5,  1  or  0 

•  Easily  supports  100  or  more  clients 

Compatibility 

•  Simultaneous  support  for  Windows 
2000,  NT,  NetWare,  UNIX,  Linux  and 
Macintosh  networks  and  clients 
across  TCP/IP,  IPX,  NetBEUI  and 
AppleTalk  networks 


Server,”  says  Don.  “It’s  fast,  easy  and  the  browser  configuration 
tool  is  very  intuitive.”  To  read  Don’s  story  and  virtually  install  a 
Snap  Server  yourself,  visit  www.snapserver.com/install  today. 

For  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  an  NT  file  server,  a  Snap  Server 
easily  adds  up  to  240GB  to  your  LAN  -  ideal  for  remote  offices, 
departments  or  workgroups.  According  to  a  recent  PC  Data 
report,  4  out  of  5  workgroup  network  attached  storage  (NAS) 
servers  sold  are  Snap  Servers  and  they  are  also  the  most  awarded 
NAS  product  on  the  market  today.  So  go  with  the  industry 
standard.  Quantum  Snap  Server. 


Network  Backup 

•  Compatible  with  Windows  and 
NetWare  backup  software,  including 
Veritas  Backup  Exec,  Computer 
Associates  ARCservelT  and  Microsoft 
backup  software  for  Windows 
95/98/NT/2000 

Network  Security 

•  Integrates  with  Microsoft  Domain 
Controllers  or  local  user  list 

Guarantee 

•  Unconditional  30-day  money-back 
guarantee,  plus  3-year  parts  and  labor 


Price  (msrp) 

Model  4100  (240GB) .  $4,499 

Model  4100  (120GB) . $2,999 

Model  2000  (60GB) . $1,699 

Model  1000  (30GB) .  $799 

Model  1000  (15GB) . $499 


Quantum  and  the  Quantum  logo  art  trademarks  of  Quantum  Corporation,  registered  in  the  USA  and  other  countries  Snap1  Server  is  a  trademark  of  Quantum  Corporation 
radr marks  of  the  respective  companies  Leadership  sales  claim  based  on  PC  Data  report,  lune  2000  for  hard  disk  workgroup  NAS  products  under  S5.000 
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Digital  Vision  Labs  Vice  President  Offers  Advice 

ASK  THE  EXPERT  Have  a  question  about  the  deploy¬ 
ment  of  mobile  technology?  Nagaraja  Srivatsan,  vice 
president  of  Digital  Vision  Labs  for  Edison,  will  be 
available  through  Oct.  15. 
wivw.  do.  com, / Cl  O /expert 

How  Does  Your  Company  Get  Employees 
to  Share  their  Knowledge? 

SOUND  OFF  In  an  economy  that  places  a  premium  on 
knowledge,  getting  employees  to  share  what  they  now 
know  is  easier  said  than  done.  See  what  readers  said, 
and  tell  us  what  you  think. 
comment,  cio.com/sound.  cfm  ? ID =59 


And  Don’t  Miss... 


On  the  Road  to  India:  A  Reporter’s  Notebook 

CIO  Senior  Editor  Tom  Field  recorded  his  journey 
across  India  in  journal  entries.  Follow  him  as  he 
explores  how  IT  has  fueled  the  country’s  economic 
growth,  and  how  the  country  has  influenced  the  global 
IT  marketplace,  www.cio.com/forums/global/tour 


CIO  Wanted 

Wake  up  and  grab  your  dream  job.  Check  out  the 
senior-level  IT  professional  job  board,  jobs.cio.com 


Web  Metrics 

Online  advertising  spending  nearly  hit  $2  billion  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  For  these  and  more  num¬ 
bers  you  can  count  on,  visit  Web  Metrics. 
ivww2  .do.  com/webbusiness/metrics 


Ask  the  people  who  know. 

Got  a  question  about  careers, 
ERP  or  CRM?  Put  it  to  your 


peers  in  our  new,  improved 
forums.  Join  our  current 
debate  on  which  wireless 
standards  will  rule  the  world. 
Or  start  your  own. 
www.  discuss,  cio.com 


u  I  got  a  raise,  making 
my  salary  more  than 
that  of  my  friend. 

I  didn’t  tell  him,  but 
he  found  out.  He  now 
feels  that  I  betrayed 
him.  What  should  I  do?  ” 

-A  question  submitted  to  Jeffrey  L.  Seglin 
for  CIO.com  Reading  Room’s  Ask  the  Author 
www2.cio.com/books/asktheauthor.cfm 
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Oh  My,  What  Big  Forms  You  Have! 


ActionPoint 
Leads  You 
Out  Of  The 
Woods. 


The  ActionPoint  Interaction  Management  System  chases 
away  the  scary  forms  that  frighten  visitors  from  a  web  site. 
Compelling  dialog  gathers  the  information  you  need  without 
intimidation.  Like  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  powerful  inter¬ 
action  management  tools  present  a  friendly,  painless, 
engaging  web  experience. 

Call  today  or  visit  our  web  site  to  find  out  how  the 
ActionPoint  Interaction  Management  System  can  help 
website  visitors  make  it  to  grandma's  house  unscathed. 


ACTIONPOINT 

Where  People  Interact  With  eBusiness" 

www.actionpoint.com 
Nasdaq:  ACTP 


World  Headquarters: 

ActionPoint,  Inc. 

1299  Parkmoor  Avenue 
San  Jose,  CA  95126-3448 
Phone:  800.371.3783 
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integrates  data,  voice  and  video.  So  you  can  stay  connected  with  everyone  you  need  to. 


Any  way  they  like.  Your  customers.  Your  vendors.  With  no  barriers  to  moving  information 


around. 


Customers.  Systems.  Networks 


Now  they're  talking. 
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Communication  without  boundaries 


From  the  Editor 

lu  ndberg@cio.com 


Under  Siege 
and  Unaware 

Get  this:  90  percent  of  computer  security  professionals  have 
detected  security  breaches  at  their  organizations,  according  to 
a  recent  survey  by  the  Computer  Security  Institute.  But  only 
26  percent  of  attendees  at  the  recent  CIO- 100  conference 
(CIOs  and  other  top  executives)  said  their  company  had  ever 
been  hacked.  “These  people  are  being  hacked;  they  just  don’t 
know  it,”  says  David  Cooper,  CIO  at  Lawrence  Livermore 
National  Laboratory,  featured  in  Tom  Field’s  “Protection 
Money,”  beginning  on  Page  172.  Clearly  there’s  a  disconnect 
between  CIOs  and  their  security  staffs. 

Such  ignorance  might  explain  the  perplexing  lack  of  inter¬ 
est  in  a  last-minute  addition  to  the  CIO-1 00  agenda  on  security: 
a  presentation  by  John  Tritak,  director  of  the  Critical  Infra¬ 
structure  Assurance  Office  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  followed  by  a  panel  of  security  experts  and  security- 
minded  CIOs. 

Tritak  represents  the  federal  government’s  concern  for  pro¬ 
tecting  our  information  infrastructure.  But  as  90  percent  of  this 
infrastructure  is  in  private  hands,  he  says,  the  government  needs 
to  build  partnerships  with  the  private  sector.  So  far,  it  seems, 
private  industry  hasn’t  been  all  that  receptive,  and  Tritak  issued 
a  warning  should  that  persist.  “If  companies  are  not  viewed  as 
proactive  and  something  catastrophic  should  take  place,  it  could 
have  a  negative  impact  on  private  industry,”  he  said  in  an  under¬ 
stated  but  clear  threat  of  government  intervention. 
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If  you  don’t  think  security  threats  are  widespread,  consider 
this:  An  executive  from  an  online  business  who  attended  the 
security  session  told  panelists  that  30  minutes  after  they  brought 
their  site  up,  it  was  being  hit  by  hackers.  “I’m  surprised  it  took 
them  that  long,”  said  one  of  the  panelists,  Mudge,  vice  president 
of  research  and  development  at  @stake.  (To  hear  him  talk,  the 
electronic  world  is  like  the  Amazon  river  during  a  drought,  filled 
with  ravenous  piranha  just  waiting  for  the  next  dumb  cow  to 
venture  into  the  water.) 

Here  are  some  take-aways  from  the  security  sessions: 

■  The  Internet  and  increasingly  integrated  value  chains  are 
driving  us  to  constantly  extend  our  trust  boundaries. 

■  You  can’t  protect  everything,  so  figure  out  what  your 
crown  jewels  are — the  critical  assets  you’re  trying  to  pro¬ 
tect — then  build  your  moats  around  those. 

■  It’s  the  interaction  of  all  your  systems  that  define  the  secur¬ 
ity  of  your  business,  not  some  piece  of  software  or  a  firewall. 

■  Don’t  try  to  make  a  case  for  security  measures  in  a  vac¬ 
uum;  rather,  build  the  business  case  for  what  needs  to  be 
protected  and  tie  the  need  for  security  measures  to  that. 

■  And  my  own  tip:  Bridge  the  gap  between  you  and  the 
techies  manning  the  corporate  battlements  now — or  be 
willing  to  pay  Tritak’s  price  in  the  future. 
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0his  is  the  stunt 
That  was  performed  by  the  men 
Who  started  the  company 
That  outgrew  the  garage 
Which  required  a  move 
And  high-speed  dedicated  Internet  access 
That  the  growing  company  got 
By  submitting  it's  needs 
On  a  new  Web  site  called 
Databid.com 

Where  they  received  and  compared  bids 
From  all  kinds  of  service  providers 
Which  saved  them  enough  time  and  money 
To  take  the  class 
To  learn  the  stunt 
To  have  the  fun  they  always  wanted 
And  all  because  they  were  able  to 
Control  the  process. 


DATABIP.COM 


Control  the  process: 


Save  time  and  energy  getting  dedicated  Internet  access,  private  lines  like  T1 's  and  T3 's,  web  hosting,  and  co-location.  Visitwww.databid.com 
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APPOINT  YOURSELF 


Let’s  talk  about  freedom  to  collaborate.  That's  what  we  stand  for  at  J.D.  Edwards.  Here's  how  we  can  help:  We  offer  software 
to  automate  your  core  business  processes  and  extend  them  outside  your  enterprise.  We  do  this  by  integrating  a  wide 
range  of  our  own  proven  solutions,  plus  hot,  new  e-commerce  applications  from  our  growing  lineup  of  software  partners 
So  now,  you  can  build  a  collaborative  network  that  brings  together  any  customer,  any  supplier  and  any  partner.  Regardless 
of  which  software  they’re  running.  You  get  a  solution  that's  open  to  the  future,  open  to  partners  and  open  to  the  genius 
of  many  software  suppliers.  We  call  it  The  Freedom  to  Choose.  The  Power  to  Share.  It's  what  makes  us  the  leader  in  agile, 
collaborative  solutions  for  the  Internet  Economy.  Interested?  Visit  us  at  www.jdedwards.com/freedom 


THE  FREEDOM  TO  CHOOSE.  THE  POWER  TO  SHARE. 
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Reader  Feedback 


A  PHILOSOPHICAL  ISSUE 

As  one  from  a  very  religious  background,  my  vision  of  the  terror  of  technology  coincides 
with  Jaron  Lanier’s  in  his  July  1,  2000,  Difference  Engine  column  [“A  Tale  of  Two 
Terrors”].  However,  as  laughable  as  it  may  seem  to  some  people,  my  greatest  fear  is  that 
the  first  human  created  by  DNA  manipulation  in  a  laboratory,  and  thus  the  first  not 
created  by  God,  will  also  be  the  first  without  a  soul. 

Whether  this  be  a  spiritual  soul  or  just  the  human  conscience,  ‘‘golden  rule”  one  makes 
no  difference.  In  His  hands,  computer  technology  will  most  likely  bring  an  end  to  mankind. 
Further,  there  would  be  no  demand  to  prevent  war,  on  any  scale,  in  an  age  where  soulless 
bodies  could  be  created  to  fight  and  die.  I  believe  at  some  point  we  should  halt  the 
advancement  of  technology  and  turn  instead  to  the  advancement  of  mankind  as  a  whole, 
where  there  are  no  super-rich  nor  super-poor. 


If  DNA  manipulation  should  ever  be 
used  on  mankind,  it  should  be  for  the 
elimination  of  greed;  with  that  out  of 
the  way  there  is  no  desire  for  immor¬ 
tality.  But  whether  it  be  computer  tech¬ 
nology,  biotechnology  or  whatever 
“ology”  is  around  the  corner,  you  can 
bet  the  destruction  of  mankind  will  be 
brought  about  by  something  we  our¬ 
selves  have  created  because,  as  always, 
“we  know  what  we  are  doing.” 

Michael  A.  Hull 
Inventory  Manager  for  the  Hazardous 
Material  Branch 
Naval  Aviation  Depot,  Civil  Service 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
hullma@navair.navy.mil 

Jaron  Lanier  makes  a  good  point  about 
the  fact  that  software  is  likely  to  be  a 
limiter  for  technology  if  it  continues  to 
improve  slowly  in  relation  to  hardware. 
However,  I  would  point  out  that  this  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  evolution 
of  biological  systems. 

Consider  DNA  as  living  computer 
code.  The  fact  that  it  works  at  all  is 
impressive,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  most — 
if  not  all — of  human  medical  afflictions 
(including  death)  occur  as  a  result  of  the 
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coding  defects  inherent  in  DNA.  If  biol¬ 
ogy  is  any  lesson,  then  the  only  hope 
for  software  is  some  sort  of  forced, 
application-specific  evolution.  In  this 
approach,  code  would  be  generated 
that  would  be  allowed  to  mutate  within 
a  virtual  application  space.  Successive 
generations  of  code  would  breed  and 
adapt  at  computer  speed.  Only  the 
fittest  would  survive  and  ultimately 
breed  a  version  that  would  be  bullet¬ 
proof.  But  only  for  the  situation  for 
which  it  was  “bred.” 

As  far  as  cheap  immortality  being  a 


terror,  I  don’t  buy  it.  First  of  all,  immor¬ 
tality  is  only  a  terror  if  it  develops  in 
isolation  of  other  trends  that  would 
likely  develop  in  parallel.  It  is  likely  that 
such  technology  would  come  with  a 
price:  For  example,  treatment  would 
be  available  only  with  a  corresponding 
guarantee  of  infertility.  This  would  be 
simple  if  immortality  occurs  at  a  DNA 
level.  The  same  modification  could  turn 
on  life  and  turn  off  procreation:  “One 
shot  does  it  all.”  Want  to  have  more 
than  one  kid?  Accept  mortality. 

Some  might  even  desire  such  a 
choice.  In  any  case,  I  think  the  real  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  coming  ages  is  ignorance.  All 
Mr.  Lanier’s  article  does  is  reinforce  the 
fact  that  uneducated,  nontechnical  peo¬ 
ple  will  have  a  hard  time  being  success¬ 
ful  as  our  technology  evolves. 

Michael  Jude 
Senior  Analyst 
Enterprise  Management  Associates 
Boulder,  Colo. 
jude@enterprisemanagement.com 

SECOND  THOUGHTS  ON 
BIOMETRICS 

Having  once  been  employed  at  Bank 
of  America’s  Technology  Center,  I  con¬ 
cur  that  secure  financial  transactions 
are  a  paramount  concern  [“Wall  Street 
Rush  Hour,”  July  1,  2000].  However, 
as  cool  or  James  Bond-ish  as  biomet¬ 
rics  may  seem,  until  it  is  deployed  main¬ 
stream,  it  will  not  be  successful  for  the 
following  reason:  convenience. 

Granted,  biometrics  will  enhance 
security  by  verifying  scans  from  finger¬ 
prints,  retinal  scans  or  pheromones  for 
that  matter.  But  the  sensing  device  for 
all  of  these  security  systems  is  hard- 
ware-based.  So,  yes,  I  can  reach  beside 
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WHAT  HAPPENED  WHEN  WE  INVITED  THE  WEB'S  TOP  CAR  DEALER  TO 


KICK  OUR  TIRES? 

They  took  us  for  a  test  drive.  And 
liked  our  performance  so  much  they 
not  only  bought  our  hardware,  but 
our  e-business  solutions  as  well. 
You  see,  Autobytel.com— the  global 


UNISYS 


We  eat,  sleep  and  drink  this  stuff. 


leader  in  automotive  e-commerce 
and  services— was  looking  for  help  in 
maintaining  its  lead  and  accelerating 
its  growth. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  people  who 
came  up  with  the  idea  of  selling  cars 
via  the  Internet  came  to  another 
group  of  e-business  innovators:  the 
people  at  Unisys. 

Were  helping  Autobytel.com  with 
everything  from  Unisys  e-@ction 
Enterprise  Servers  to  building  Web 
sites  to  handle  their  global  expansion. 
And  we'll  be  there  to  see  the  job 
through.  But,  then,  with  Unisys  that's 
always  the  deal,  www.unisys.com 


©2000  Unisys  Corporation.  Unisys  is  a  registered  trademark  and  e-@ction  is  a  trademark  of  Unisys  Corporation. 
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my  mouse  and  scan  my  fingerprint  or 
look  into  the  camera  on  top  of  my 
monitor  to  scan  my  retina. 

Since  biometric  security  is  hardware- 
based,  the  user  is  now  dependent  on 
access  to  the  authentication  device  to 
complete  the  transaction.  Unless  this  sys¬ 
tem  is  strictly  voice-based  and  built  into 
wireless  PDAs  or  cell  phones,  we  would 


need  to  lug  around  retina-  and  finger- 
print-scanning  devices.  Now  doesn’t  that 
defeat  the  purpose  (convenience)  of 
wireless  transactions?  The  convenience 
of  simplicity  and  portability.  The  conve¬ 
nience  of  the  speed  of  ondemand. 

Also,  unless  the  hardware  system  for 
biometrics  is  deployed  mainstream,  the 
magic  of  universally  accessing  financial 
transactions  over  the  Internet  any¬ 
where,  from  any  Web  browser,  is  tar¬ 
nished.  If  you  vacation  in  Europe  or  the 
Bahamas,  it  would  be  difficult  to  per¬ 
form  financial  transactions  if  the 
needed  biometric  hardware  systems 
were  not  in  place. 

Of  course,  financial  institutions  could 
opt  to  make  the  level  of  security  involved 
in  a  specific  transaction  configurable  by 
the  end  user  (much  like  the  security  level 
on  a  Web  browser).  But  doesn’t  this 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  enhanced  bio¬ 
metric  security  to  begin  with? 

Again,  biometrics  for  secure  trans¬ 
actions  will  boil  down  to  mainstream 
deployment  and  convenience.  For 
beginners,  voice-level  security  looks  like 
the  way  to  go. 

John  Basmadjian 

Director  of  IT 
EoExchange 
San  Francisco 
jbasmadjian@eoexchange.  com 


THE  CELL  PHONE  FUTURE 
IS  NOW 

I  read  with  excitement  the  future  capa¬ 
bilities  of  my  cell  phone  [“High  Wire¬ 
less  Act,”  July  15,  2000].  Yet,  I  won¬ 
der  if  our  robust,  graphically  enabled 
desktop  Internet  experience  will  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  embracing  the  small, 
text-based,  slow  wireless  application 


protocol  (WAP)  devices.  E-commerce 
on  my  phone  is  great,  but  can  I  mas¬ 
ter  our  26-character  alphabet  on  a 
nine-key  keyboard? 

We  don’t  have  to  wait  for  WAP  to 
get  personalized  and  customized  con¬ 
tent.  All  digital  cell  phones  in  the 
United  States  are  capable  of  short  mes¬ 
sage  service  (SMS)  text  messaging. 
With  a  little  ingenuity  and  SMS  tech¬ 
nology,  we  can  give  subscribers  person¬ 
alized  and  customized  “Internet  con¬ 
tent”  to  their  existing  phones  and,  in  a 
large  part  of  the  country,  for  free.  Look¬ 
ing  to  the  future  is  great,  but  don’t 
ignore  the  powerful  present. 

Ephraim  Frenkel 
CIO 

The  NewsFire  Network 
Long  Island,  N.Y. 
e@newsfire.  com 

OBSERVATIONS  ON 
PROJECT  MANAGEMENT 

I  found  your  feature  about  Carlson 
Hospitality’s  new  central  reservation 
system  [“Stage  Managers,”  July  15, 
2000]  worthy  of  note.  Two  observa¬ 
tions  came  to  mind. 

First,  what  [CIO]  Scott  Heintzeman 
and  his  team  “discovered”  has  been 
used  for  many  years  in  the  aerospace 
industry.  A  program  manager  divides 


a  total  system  into  self-contained  units 
(chunks)  that  can  be  designed,  built, 
tested  and  released  to  operations  as  a 
wholly  separate  subsystem,  to  be  inte¬ 
grated  later  with  other  subsystems. 
Each  chunk  has  its  own  project  man¬ 
ager,  project  team,  schedule  and  bud¬ 
get.  For  IT  programs,  chunking  can  be 
planned  for  functional  subsystems 
and  enhancements  for  the  primary 
deliverable.  This  allows  for  rapid 
changes  in  technology  that  cannot  be 
foreseen  when  the  original  planning 
is  completed. 

Second,  [Carlson’s  decision]  to 
maintain  its  legacy  system  was  wise. 
Overall  project  risk  is  reduced  signifi¬ 
cantly  by  keeping  the  legacy  system  up 
and  running  while  the  new  system  is 
being  tested  and  perfected.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  many  companies  found  that 
their  legacy  systems  were  not  Y2K- 
compliant  and  were  forced  to  moth¬ 
ball  them  at  the  end  of  1999 — with  or 
without  a  completely  operational 
replacement.  This  was  a  one-time  sce¬ 
nario  (hopefully),  so  in  the  future,  IT 
shops  should  be  encouraged  to  plan 
to  transition  out  of  a  legacy  system 
into  the  replacement  to  allow  for  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  resolved. 

Ken  Anthony 

Chief  Program  Management  Officer 
Rapidinnovation 
West  Finn,  Ore. 
eanthony@hevanet.  com 

CORRECTION 

In  the  Sept.  1,  2000,  edition  of  “By  the 
Numbers”  (Page  36),  we  failed  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  Compass  America  researcher 
we  interviewed.  She  is  Network  Con¬ 
sultant  Susan  Jones. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

Send  your  thoughts  and  feedback 
to  letters@cio.com.  Letters  may  be 
edited  for  length  or  clarity. 


Biometrics  for  secure  transactions  will  boil  down 
to  mainstream  deployment  and  convenience. 
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Choose  the  learning  approach  that’s  best  for  you. 


New  Horizons  Computer  Learning  Centers 
help  you  keep  up  with  technology  and 
improve  efficiency  and  productivity. 

Exceptional  classroom  training. 

Students  learn  from  qualified  instructors. 
Classes  are  conducted  in  comfortable, 
well-equipped  classrooms  with  one  com¬ 
puter  per  student. 

Convenient  technology-based  training.  Stimulating, 
interactive  learning  using  the  Web  or  CD.  Students  set 
schedules  and  pace. 

Accommodating  on-site  training.  You  set  the  time 
and  class  size.  We  come  to  your  location  with  an  instructor 
and  computers. 

More  courses  at  more  times.  All  the  applications  and 
technical  certification  courses  you  need — days,  evenings 
and  weekends.  We  do  more  Microsoft  technical  training 
and  certification  than  any  other  company. 


More  centers.  Conveniently  located  across  the  country 
and  around  the  world. 

Telephone  assistance  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 

For  60  days  following  applications  courses. 

Guaranteed  results.  Students  may  retake  applications 
courses  free  of  charge  within  six  months.  Ask  about  our 
technical  certification  test-pass  guarantee. 

For  a  center  near  you,  call  1-800-PC-LEARN  today. 
Or  visit  newhorizons.com  on  the  Web. 


New  Horizons8 

Computer  Learning  Centers 

World  leader  in  computer  training 

©2000  New  Horizons  Computer  Learning  Centers,  Inc. 

New  Horizons  is  a  registered  trademark  of  New  Horizons  Education  Corporation. 
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MANAGEMENTECHNOLOGIES 


Your  network  should  know  what  matters  most  to  your  business  and  your  world. 
Because  when  you  don’t  want  to  miss  out  on  what’s  really  important,  you  need 
a  network  that  understands  the  difference  between  a  minor  issue  and  a  major 
problem.  And  how  to  fix  them  both.  That’s  what  we’ve  delivered  to  global 
organizations  for  more  than  ten  years- networks  as  intelligent  as  you  are. 
877.437.0291  www.aprisma.com 


WHAT’S  YOUR  NETWORK’S  PRIORITY? 
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Data  Availability  in  the  Digital  Universe 

The  VERITAS  CIO  Summit  2000  •  October  22  &  23,  2000  •  The  Bellagio  Hotel  &  Resort,  Las  Vegas 


Step  aboard  Mission  V:  Discovering  Data  Availability  in  the  Digital  Universe.  Don’t  miss  this  valuable  opportunity  to  examine 
e-Business  strategies  and  data  availability  solutions  that  can  propel  your  business  to  a  new  level  of  success  in  the  24-hour  economy. 
Join  us  at  the  luxurious  Bellagio  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas,  where  we  will  explore  the  potential  of  the  e-Commerce  universe,  and  the 
ever-  increasing  value  of  data  availability.  Don’t  miss  this  event!  Reserve  your  spot  today  as  seats  are  limited  -  register 
online  at  www.veritasvision.com/ciosummit. 


Gain  valuable  insight  from  these  industry  leaders  who  have  transformed  business  in  the  digital  age: 

Len  Bergstrom,  Senior  Executive  of  Gartner  Group 

Learn  to  manage  the  trade-offs  between  innovative  technology  and  costs  to  achieve  higher  data  availability.  It's  a  timely  lesson 
on  how  lowering  the  cost  of  ownership  can  boost  your  competitive  advantage. 

Philip  Evans,  Author  of  the  widely  acclaimed  best  seller,  "Blown  to  Bits” 

Hear  about  the  new  economies  of  information  that  are  helping  executives  define  their  own  managerial  agenda  for  the  coming  decade 


VERITAS 
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©  2000  Research  In  Motion  Limited.  All  rights  reserved. 
BlackBerry  is  an  end-to-end  wireless  email  solution  developed 
by  Research  In  Motion  (RIM).  BlackBerry,  the  BlackBerry  logo, 
the  "envelope  in  motion"  symbol,  RIM,  the  RIM  Wireless  Handheld 
family  of  marks  and  the  RIM  logo  are  trademarks  of  RIM. 


Sure,  wireless  is  all  the  buzz.  And  undoubtedly,  you’re  swamped  with  requests  for  handheld 
devices  these  days.  But  the  problem  is  that  most  devices  were  never  designed  to  wirelessly 
integrate  with  your  corporate  email  system.  In  fact,  they  completely  ignore  your  IT  infrastructure 
and  security  needs.  Then  there’s  BlackBerry.™  It’s  the  leading  wireless  email  solution  specifically 
designed  with  both  end  users  and  IT  in  mind.  BlackBerry  features  a  totally  integrated  package 
of  advanced  wireless  handhelds,  desktop  tools,  enterprise  server  software  and  nationwide 
airtime.  Mobile  employees  can  send  and  receive  email  on  the  go.  IT  gets  centralized 
management  and  control.  Even  corporate  security  requirements  are  addressed  through 
support  for  Triple  DES  encryption.  No  wonder  BlackBerry  is  becoming  the  corporate  standard 


for  wireless  email.  It’s  the  smart  choice  for  business. 

44  BlackBerry  lets  users  receive 

and  respond  to  email  without  any  difficulties...  we  would  recommend  it  to  anyone  who 

wants  a  mobile  email  product.7"  InformationWeek 

www.blackberry.NET 

1 1\|  pO@BLACKBERRY.NET 
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BIOTECH 

Up  with 
Technology! 


S  FLACCID 

FOLIAGE?  Limp 

£ 

answer  to  your 

VITRt  horticultural  hor- . 

rors.  Researchers 

■■■■■■■■■■I 

at  the  University 
of  Newcastle  in  Australia  and 
Bar-llan  University  in  Israel 
have  discovered  that  Viagra,  the 
anti-impotence  drug  that  has 
men  standing  up  and  cheering, 
also  puts  the  perk  back  into 
droopy  cut  flowers  and  extends 
the  shelf  life  of  packaged  flow¬ 
ers,  fruits  and  vegetables.  When 
researchers  added  the  little  blue 
pill  to  water,  it  kept  cut  flowers 
alive  for  up  to  seven  days 
beyond  their  normal  life  span. 

Now— purely  scientific  curios¬ 
ity  here— what  happens  when 
you  eat  those  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles?  Let  us  know  if  you  find 
out.... 


ETHICS 


Nietzsche 
Players 

WERE  SOCRATES  ALIVE  today,  dressed  in 
a  suit  and  commanding  consulting  fees,  he 
might  tell  us  that  the  unexamined  corporation  is 
not  worth  joining.  And  he  wouldn’t  be  alone  in  his 
thinking. 

Organizations  all  over  are  turning  to  philosophy  to 
help  them  create  and  carry  out  codes  of  ethics.  Just  ask 
the  American  Philosophical  Practitioners  Association 
(APPA),  which  uses  philosophy  principles  and  practices  to 
counsel  organizations,  associations  and  even  elected  offi¬ 
cials  about  ethics. 

“Some  people  think  of  philosophy  like  golf — ‘If  I  have 
more  time  I’ll  pick  it  up,”’  says  Lou  Marinoff,  president 
of  the  New  York  City-based  APPA.  But  it’s  more  a 
necessity  than  a  luxury.  Like  it  or  not,  we  all  make 
decisions  based  on  our  own  principles  and  ethics. 

Having  a  philosophy,  Marinoff  says,  is  like  having 
a  body — everyone  possesses  one  and  everyone 
needs  to  get  it  checked  out  every  so  often  to  m 
make  sure  it’s  working. 

But  why  the  resurgence  in  philosophy’s  pop¬ 
ularity?  It  actually  dates  back  to  the  1700s,  when  politics 

began  to  move  away  from  its  association  with  theology,  which  delivered  its  own  moral 
code.  Then  business  was  constrained  by  politics,  which  had  its  codes  of  law  and  ethics. 
In  the  last  half  of  this  century,  business  has  seceded  from  politics  and  even  begun 
to  rule  it — consider  globalization  and  the  diversity  of  the  Continued  on  Page  38 
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COMPANIES  OUTSOURCE  THE  THINGS  THAT  AREN'T  THEIR  CORE 
COMPETENCY.  WELL,  THESE  DAYS,  IF  I.T.  ISN’T  YOUR  COMPANY^ 

CORE  COMPETENCY,  YOU’RE  IN  BIG  TROUBLE.” 

-Jerry  Gregoire,  former  CIO,  Dell  Computer  and  Pepsi 
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Chances  are,  we  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Fact 
is,  98  out  of  the  FORTUNE  100  count  on  business 
intelligence  solutions  from  SAS  to  explore  infor¬ 
mation,  better  understand  customer  and  supplier 
relationships,  predict  behavior,  and  unlock  hidden 
opportunities.  Today,  SAS  is  leading  the  industry 
in  bringing  this  same  level  of  intelligence  to  the 
world  of  e-business.  With  e-Intelligence  from 
SAS,  you  can  capture,  analyze  and  react  to  data 
gathered  at  any  point  of  contact.  And  then  just  as 
quickly  disseminate  new  findings  to  anywhere 
they're  needed  across  your  extended  enterprise. 
To  get  the  answers  you’re  searching  for,  call  us 
today  at  1-800-727-0025  or  stop  by  www.sas.com. 


SAS  and  all  other  SAS  Institute  inc  product  or  ser  wee  names  are  registered  traderfiarks  or  trademarks  of  SAS 
Institute  Inc.  in  the  USA  and  other  countries  ®  indicates  USA  registration.  ©  2000  SAS  Institute  Inc  35609US  0600 


T he  Power  to  Know 


e-  Intelligence 
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workplace — leaving  the  business  world  without 
a  moral  code. 

To  help  organizations  relocate  those  morals, 
APPA  philosophers  use  toolkits  containing  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  systems  and  methods  of  the  great 
thinkers  and  more  general  guiding  principles.  But 
those  who  have  bad  college  memories  of  heavy 
philosophy  tomes  and  incomprehensible  lectures 
need  not  fear. 

“They  don’t  have  to  read  Plato’s  Republic ,”  says 
Marinoff.  “We’ve  done  that  for  them.” 

So  as  philosophy  moves  from  the  classroom  to 
the  boardroom,  enlightened  executives  would  do 
well  to  heed  the  APPA’s  latest  motto:  “A  virtuous 
workplace  is  more  functional  than  a  vicious  one.” 
And  you  e-mail,  right?  Therefore,  you  are. 

Visit  www.appa.edu. 

-Meg  Mitchell 
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Behind  Bars 


THE  CAMERA  FOCUSES  on  the 

entryway's  yellow,  cagelike  metal  door, 
behind  which  is  the  hint  of  a  man  in  a 
blue  shirt.  The  view  then  roams  slowly 
upward  to  reveal  security  cameras  sta¬ 
tioned  above  the  entrance  and  beyond  them  rows  of  tall,  barred  windows 
and  two  tiers  of  cells  lining  a  long  hallway  inside.  As  the  camera  comes 
back  down  and  pans  to  the  right,  it  finds  a  spotlessly  shined  dark  gray  floor 
and  follows  it  to  a  communal  shower  room.  Across  from  the  shower,  two 
metal  stairways  lead  to  the  upper  level. 

Welcome  to  jail— virtual  jail,  that  is,  by  way  of  the  Georgia  Department  of 
Corrections’  website  ( www.dcor.state.ga.us )  from  its  state  prison  at  Jackson, 
Georgia  Governor  Roy  Barnes’  goal  is  to  put  all  state  government  agencies 
online  within  three  years,  and  this  insider’s  view  is  one  of  the  latest  addi¬ 
tions  to  Georgia's  website.  Other  states  are  launching  similar  initiatives. 

The  cell  block  entrance  view  is  just  the  start  of  your  360-degree  virtual 
prison  tour.  Next  you  can  enter  a  cell,  see  the  prison’s  dormitory  and  stroll 
through  the  kitchen.  It’s  an  intimate  look  into  the  harsh  conditions  facing 
prisoners,  although  on  the  tour  you’ll  feel  like  you’re  the  only  one. 
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€>  2000  Found.  Inc.  Found.  Inc.  and  the  Found  logo  are  trademarks  of  Found.  Inc.  Illustration  by  Sam  Brown  at  Exptodingdog.com. 


bricks*  +  clicks'  Cost.  S+uJy  I; 


Nfc*+  +iM£#yo*J  bt  bricUs 
aNd  VII  bt  c\icks 


Is  your  online  business  helping  or  hurting  your  offline  business? 
Founds  retail  solution  makes  bricks  and  clicks  seamless  by 
integrating  retail  stores  with  the  Internet.  This  is  good  news  for 
your  inventory  and  supply  chain  management.  And  better  news 
for  your  customers,  who  really  just  want  what  they  want,  when 
and  where  they  want  it.  Find  out  more  at  www.found.com. 


get  your  online  and  offline  in  line. 
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Using  Metrics  Effectively 


IF  YOU  ARE  using  metrics  to  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  any  system  or  applica¬ 
tion,  it’s  important  to  make  sure  they  give 
you  relevant  information.  The  American 
Productivity  and  Quality  Center  (APQC) 
recently  concluded  a  study  comparing  the 
benchmarking  techniques  of  nine  best- 
practice  organizations  (partners)  with  14 
sponsors  looking  to  improve  their  meas¬ 
urement  practices.  APQC  found  that 
partner  companies  use  a  process  called  the 
“balanced  scorecard,”  an  approach  that 
calls  for  carefully  choosing  a  limited 
number  of  metrics  directly  tied  to  a 
company’s  strategy.  Selected  results  that 
follow  show  that  best  practice  companies 
involve  more  employees  in  choosing  what 
to  measure,  and  they  make  sure  everyone 
has  a  stake  in  positive  results. 


Percentage  of  Respondents  That  Tie 
Compensation  to  Performance 
Measurement  for  the  Following  Parties 


Executive 

Manager 

Director 

Employees 

Functional  team 


0  20  40  60  80  100 

Percentage 


Parties  Responsible  for  Identifying 
Measures  Used 


How  Integrity  of  the  Data  Used 
in  the  Measurement  System  Is 
Ensured 


Through  “peer  pressure” 
or  culture  of  integrity 

Internal  auditing  team 


External  auditors 

No  formal  approach  to 
ensuring  data  integrity 
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SOURCE  THE  AMERICAN  PRODUCTIVITY  AND  QUALITY  CENTER  IN  HOUSTON 

Suggest  future  topics  to  numberS^cio.com. 


Best  Practices 

1  «  Keep  it  simple.  Companies 
should  establish  a  simple  structure  and 
limit  the  number  of  items  measured  so 
that  results  will  be  useful  to  a  wide 
group  of  employees.  “Companies 
should  break  away  from  the  idea  that 
they  need  to  measure  everything,”  says 
Neil  Peltier,  a  member  of  the  APQC 
study  team.  “If  it’s  kept  simple,  it  can 
be  much  more  than  a  strictly  executive 
tool.”  For  example,  Boeing’s  customer 
service  group  uses  a  system  that 
includes  a  performance  index  that  ties 
metrics  for  employee  and  customer 
satisfaction  to  financial  performance.  It 
uses  charts  with  simple  colors — red, 
yellow  and  green — to  rank  results. 

•  Open  up  the  process.  When 
deciding  what  to  measure,  invite  a  wide 
variety  of  employees  to  participate. 
APQC  found  that  best  practice  compa¬ 
nies  were  more  likely  than  other 
organizations  to  include  a  cross¬ 
functional  team  when  designing  a 
measurement  scorecard.  GTE  HR’s 
metrics  team  includes  a  director  plus 
three  employees  who  have  been  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  team  since  the  beginning  of 
the  balanced  scorecare  initiative. 

3  •  Reward  everyone  for  good 

results.  Although  some  best  practice 
companies  don’t  tie  bonuses  or  com¬ 
pensation  to  performance  measure¬ 
ment,  those  that  do  strive  to  include 
employees  as  well  as  executives.  “The 
person  working  the  shop  floor  has  had 
to  make  changes,  so  he  should  reap  the 
benefits  as  well,”  says  Peltier. 

4 

I  •  Create  an  auditing  process.  An 

outside  auditor  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  protecting  the  integrity  of 
metrics  data.  “You  can  make  numbers 
say  anything  you  want  if  you  try  long 
enough,”  Peltier  says.  Caterpillar,  for 
example,  brought  in  Pricewater- 
houseCoopers  to  audit  its  data  and 
processes,  Peltier  added. 
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Transaction  incomplete 


O 


We  cannot  accept  your  payment. 
Please  come  back  another  time. 


Don’t  disappoint  your  customers  and  business  partners  this  holiday  season.  The  success 
of  your  e-business  depends  on  the  reliability  of  your  online  applications.  Make  sure  you’re 
ready  to  do  business.  Turn  to  Segue  for  eConfidence  solutions  you  can  count  on. 


The  agility  to  reach  out  to  new  opportunity. 
Thp  stability  to  grow  and  endure. 


Your  enterprise  software  can  now  be  hosted  over  a  secure  global  network  a| 
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3 structure  currently  supporting  300,000  Web  sites.  Application  hosting  services  from 
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Homeschooling 
with  a  Twist 


PEOPLE  WHOSE  DRIVING  re¬ 
cords  leave  something  to  be  desired 
often  face  the  unpleasant  prospect  of 
traffic  school  when  they  get  pulled 
over.  But  instead  of  trying  to  get  out 
of  it  by  flirting  with  the  officer  or 
making  their  wife  pretend  she’s  in 
labor,  today  there’s  a  better  way. 

TrafficSchoolOnline  ( www.traffic 
schoolonline.com),  a  program  based 
in  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.,  allows  people 
to  complete  their  civic  duty  in  the 
comfort  of  their  own  home.  For 
roughly  $19.95  (the  price  depends  on 
the  violator’s  jurisdiction),  Virginia 
residents  along  with  some  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Nevada,  Utah  and  Oregon 
can  go  through  the  course  online,  log¬ 
ging  on  and  off  as  they  need  to.  Once 
they  complete  the  online  portion, 
some  jurisdictions  require  that  they 
take  the  final  exam  at  a  Kinko’s  copy 
center  to  prevent  worries  from  court 
officials  about  cheating.  According 
to  TrafficSchoolOnline  President 


Samuel  Crump,  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  have  enjoyed  this  service  since 
its  start  in  1997. 

Traffic  School  To  Go  {www. 
trafficschooltogo.com )  works  much 
the  same  way.  For  $19.95,  residents 
in  various  states,  including  Arizona, 
California  and  Nevada,  can  use  the 
site  based  out  of  Sherman  Oaks, 
Calif.,  to  complete  their  court  re¬ 
quirements.  While  students  don’t 
have  to  leave  their  home  to  take  the 
final  exam,  there  are  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  like  “Where  did  you  go  to  ele¬ 
mentary  school?”  and  “What  is  your 
favorite  radio  station?”  that  pop  up 
randomly  to  verify  that  the  user  is  not 
an  impostor. 

Some  believe  the  online  schools  are 
not  punitive  enough,  but  Crump  dis¬ 
agrees:  “It  takes  much  more  disci¬ 
pline  to  sit  at  your  computer  and  do 
this  than  sit  in  a  classroom  for  eight 
hours.” 

-Stephanie  Viscasillas 


NEW  AREA  CODES  seem  to  be 
announced  about  as  often  as  new  dotcoms. 
For  businesses  in  affected  areas,  this  means 
new  letterhead,  advertising  and  business 
cards.  That's  a  pain,  but  the  headache  can 
be  far  worse  for  other  businesses  that  must 
update  contact  information  stored  in  data¬ 
bases  with  the  new  numbers. 

Of  course,  as  with  every  new  business 
hurdle,  there’s  a  new  opportunity. 
SilverLakeTech.com  ( www.silverlaketech.com ) 
of  Bloomfield,  N.J.,  offers  a  Windows-based 
product  aimed  at  easing  the  problem. 
AreaCodeWizard  finds  all  changes  in  North 
America  and  updates  phone  numbers  in 
Symantec’s  ACT  database,  TalkWorks  Pro 
voice  mail  and  WinFax  Pro  fax  software  pro¬ 
grams,  as  well  as  Microsoft  Outlook  address 
books.  The  initial  program  costs  $39.95; 
quarterly  updates  cost  $19.95. 

According  to  Joel  Hudesman, 
SilverLakeTech. corn’s  marketing  director, 


outdated  area  codes  can  actually  kill  busi¬ 
ness  deals  by  causing  delays  and  miscom- 
munication.  If  you  think  your  business  is 
safe,  think  again:  Hudesman  says  that  the 
100  new  area  codes  added  since  1985 
affected  120  million  phone  numbers.  Over 
the  next  10  years,  an  additional  200  area 
codes  are  planned. 
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LEVERAGE  EXISTING  ENTERPRISE  SYSTEMS 


WITH  OUR  WEB-TO-HOST  SOLUTIONS. 


SAVE  TIME  AND  MONEY 

WITH  E-SOLUTIONS  FROM  ATTACHMATE.® 

When  you  leverage  your  enterprise  by  providing  real-time  direct  access  to  legacy  information  with  new  Web-based  applications, 
you’re  empowering  your  entire  organization  to  succeed.  Partner  with  Attachmate?  a  leading  provider  of  Web-based  host  access  and 
application  integration  solutions.  Build  your  competitive  advantage  through  efficiencies  in  overhead,  productivity  and  customer 
satisfaction  and  start  putting  your  employees,  business  partners  and  customers  in  the  know.  Turn  your  legacy  business  into  e-business. 
For  more  information,  contact  us  at  1  -800-933-6793  (ext.4428)  or  at  www.attachmate.com  and  learn  why  four  out  of  five  Fortune  500 
companies  and  over  12  million  users  worldwide  rely  on  Attachmate. 
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A-Walkin 

A-Talkin 

IF  YOU’RE  NOT  exercising  regularly, 
you  may  want  to  consult  your  doctor 
before  using  your  cell  phone.  Sound 
strange?  Inventor  Trevor  Baylis  doesn’t 
think  so.  He’s  the  brain  behind  some  elec¬ 
tric  shoes  that  allow  you  to  power  batter¬ 
ies  while  you  walk. 

Earlier  this  year  Baylis,  along  with 
England’s  Texon  International  (www. 
texon.com),  a  footwear  components  man¬ 
ufacturer,  established  The  Electric  Shoe 
Co.,  based  in  Leicester,  England,  to 
develop  the  technology.  Baylis  successfully 
tested  the  shoes  last  June  in  a  100-mile 
trek  across  the  Namibian  Desert. 

Using  a  generator  located  in  the  heel, 
the  shoes  convert  the  mechanical  energy 
produced  by  walking  into  an  electrical 


current.  A  leisurely 
walk,  for  example, 
can  generate  enough 
to  keep  a  Sony  Walk¬ 
man  powered  during 
your  stroll.  To  have  a 
decent  cell  phone  con¬ 
versation,  you’d  have 
to  walk  at  a  rate  of  about 
1 .5  miles  an  hour. 

Possible  future  applications  for  the  elec¬ 
tric  shoes  include  powering  laptops  and 
use  in  developing  countries  where  land¬ 
line  infrastrustrure  is  unavailable. 

The  company  is  still  working  out  a  few 
practical  matters — currently,  to  transmit 
electricity  from  your  foot  to  power-hungry 
devices,  you  would  have  to  run  wires  from 


the  back  of  your  shoes,  up  the  inside  pants 
seam  to  the  pocket,  with  a  pull-release 
connector  at  the  back  of  the  shoes. 
Eventually,  the  company  hopes  to  stream¬ 
line  the  system  by  incorportaing  wireless 
technology  instead. 

The  shoes  are  expected  to  become  com¬ 
mercially  available  in  early  2002.  That 
should  leave  plenty  of  time  to  get  in  shape. 


A  Room  with  a  View 


By  Stewart  Deck 


YOU’RE  SHOPPING  ONLINE. 

You  see  a  snazzy  shirt  and  spiffy 
suit  and  are  tempted  to  order  them 
in  your  size.  But  a  little  nagging 
voice  in  your  head  reminds  you  that 
the  clothes  may  not  look  as  fabu¬ 
lous  on  you  as  they  do  on  screen. 

Sure,  some  online  retailers  will  let 
you  dress  up  model  figures  with  your  intended  purchas¬ 
es,  but  that’s  more  of  a  fun  toy  than  a  useful  tool.  What 
to  do? 

New  Haven,  Conn. -based  CompuCIoz  ( www.compu 
ctoz.com )  has  developed  and  patented  software  called 
“Digital  Dressing  Room"  that  lets  users  input  measure¬ 
ments  and  photos  of  their  faces  and  see  what  they’ll 
look  like  with  new  clothes  or  even  new  haircuts.  The 


RELATIONSHIP 

IANAGEMENT 


technology,  which  started  out  as  an  application  for 
interactive  TV,  has  been  licensed  by  Procter  &  Gamble 
for  its  South  American  retailers  and  will  soon  be  seen 
on  in-store  kiosks  in  major  U.S.  department  stores. 

Monica  Rebolledo,  an  assistant  brand  manager  for 
Procter  &  Gamble's  Pantene  and  Pert  Plus  product  lines 
in  Lima,  Peru,  says  P&G  set  up  kiosks  outfitted  with  dig¬ 
ital  cameras  and  Digital  Dressing  Room  software  in 
retail  stores.  Customers  can  come  in,  have  their  picture 
taken  and  entered  into  the  system,  and  then  start  exper¬ 
imenting  with  new  hairstyles  and  makeup  until  they  find 
a  look  they  like.  The  kiosk  then  prints  out  a  color  pic¬ 
ture  that  they  can  take  to  their  own  salon. 

Customers  love  it.  “We’ve  had  great  results,”  says 
Rebolledo.  “Some  consumers  even  called  to  tell  us  how 
pleased  they  were.” 
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A  FREE  PORTAL  WITH  ALL  THE  ESECURITY  NEWS, 
TOOLS  AND  RESEARCH  AN  IT  PROFESSIONAL  COULD  WANT? 

Who's  got  the  popcorn? 


Introducing  eSecurityOnline.com 


#  A  COMPREHENSIVE  WEB-BASED  ESECURITY  RESOURCE  CENTER  FOR  IT  PROFESSIONALS 

#  Featuring  eSecurity  news,  tools,  white  papers,  books,  events  and  more 

*  Free  personalized  research  reports  on  demand  -  in  minutes 

#  Free  vulnerability  and  virus  alerts  via  e-mail 

#  Free  monthly  newsletter 

*  R&D  TEAM  MONITORS  AND  VALIDATES  NUMEROUS  INFORMATION  SOURCES  DAILY 

*  Featuring  the  only  online  vulnerability  service  customized  to  your  network 

*  Don't  wait  -  log  on  to  eSecurityOnline.com  today 

An  eSecurity  Venture  of  ERNST  &  YOUNG 


SIEMENS 


We're  making  business  mobile.  See  how  your  business  can  profit  at:  www.siemensmobilebiz.com 


Your  customers  are  everyw 
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Are  you? 
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Make  your  business  mobi 


Your  customers'  habits  are  changing. 

Increasingly,  they  do  business  how,  where  and  when 
they  please  -  via  the  Internet.  In  parks,  on  the  road, 
even  over  breakfast  in  bed,  people  are  using  wireless 
devices  to  purchase  goods  and  services,  trade  stock, 
book  travel  -  you  name  it. 

Opportunities  abound  for  those  who  embrace  the 
change  and  make  their  business  mobile. 

And  with  Siemens,  it's  easy. 

From  entire  networks  to  the  latest  in  voice,  data  and 
video  communication  equipment  and  services,  we 
can  supply  and  integrate  it  all. 

We're  the  only  company  who  really  understands  how 
to  make  it  all  work  seamlessly. 

Siemens.  We  make  business  mobile. 


obile  business 


Information  and 
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On  the 
Move 


Compiled 
by  Tom  Field 


Ex-GM  IT  Exec  Rolls  Over  to 
E-Business 


BASICALLY,  KAMAL  KAKISH 

wanted  his  own  set  of  wheels. 

Kakish,  former  director  of 
IT,  e-commerce  and  infrastruc¬ 
ture  at  General  Motors  in 
Detroit,  recently  became  CIO 
of  NetSales,  an  Overland  Park, 
Kan.-based  e-business  solutions 
vendor.  The  biggest  reason  for 
the  move,  Kakish  says,  is  that 
after  two  years  in  the  oceanic  GM  hierar¬ 
chy  (where  there  are  about  30  divisional 


Kamal  Kakish 


CIOs),  he  wanted  to  be  the  big 
fish  in  a  more  moderately  sized 
e-commerce  pond. 

“I  wanted  to  be  able  to 
make  an  impact  on  an  organi¬ 
zation,”  Kakish  explains.  “I’ve 
amassed  good  B2B  and  B2C 
skills,  and  I  think  I  can  make 
a  contribution  to  a  smaller 
organization — take  it  to  the 

next  level.” 

Having  begun  at  General  Motors  in 


1998,  Kakish  directed  the  development  of 
the  GM  Global  BuyPower  website,  which 
enables  customer  configuration  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  automobiles.  Kakish’s  role  included 
developing  the  processes  and  infrastruc¬ 
ture  for  this  project.  He  also  developed 
and  implemented  an  IT  infrastructure 
strategic  plan,  which  helped  streamline 
and  standardize  the  company’s  intranet 
development.  Prior  to  GM,  Kakish  spent 
roughly  1 0  years  in  IT  at  IBM,  and  before 
that  he  worked  in  software  development 
and  consulting. 

At  NetSales,  Kakish  is  charged  with 
upgrading  the  company’s  e-business  infra¬ 
structure  and  consulting  products  to 
accommodate  the  business’s  rapid  growth. 
“My  mission  is  to  take  NetSales  to  the 
next  level  among  B2B  retailers  in  the  mid¬ 
market,”  Kakish  says. 

And  although  he  oversees  a  relatively 
small  IS  staff  of  55,  that  number  has  dou¬ 
bled  in  the  last  five  months,  giving  Kakish 
another  mission:  to  manage  and  direct  the 
company’s  internal  growth.  “My  biggest 
challenge  will  be  creating  a  vivid  and  clear 
vision  of  our  goals,”  he  says. 

Certainly  not  an  easy  road  to  navigate, 
but  these  challenges  are  why  Kakish 
wanted  his  own  set  of  wheels.  Now  he’s 
got  to  get  in  and  drive. 


Player  s  Guide 


Shane  Snipes 


Environmental  Defense 


has  been  appointed  director  of  Web  technology  at  Environmental  Defense,  a  New  York  City-based  nonprofit 
organization  that  has  developed  an  online  presence  for  environmental  interest  groups.  Snipes  will  work  with  new 
technologies  to  consolidate  websites  like  Actionnetwork.org,  MyWorld.org  and  Scorecard.org. 


Arlington  County,  Va. 


Jack  Belcher 

Arlington  County,  Va.,  has  hired  Belcher  as  its  first-ever  CIO.  Formerly  the  program  manager  for  integrated  strat¬ 
egy  at  the  Washington,  D.C.-based  International  Monetary  Fund,  Belcher  will  oversee  the  county’s  office  of  tech¬ 
nology  and  information  systems. 


Jacinta  Coleman 


People’s  Bank 


Formerly  vice  president  of  IT  at  The  Hartford  Insurance  Co.,  Coleman  has  joined  People's  Bank  in  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
as  executive  vice  president  and  CIO.  Coleman  is  expected  to  be  a  key  driver  of  the  bank’s  new  customer  rela¬ 
tionship  management  and  e-business  initiatives. 


^  TripHub.com 


Theresa  Morrow  'III'  ill  ilium  n 

TripHub.com,  a  Seattle-based  travel  resource  for  students,  has  hired  Morrow  as  its  new  CIO.  Morrow,  formerly 
vice  president  of  Web  development  and  e-commerce  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.-based  Destinations.com,  will  be  responsible 
for  TripHub.com’s  back-end  technology  and  long-term  website  development  strategy. 
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PHOTO  AT  BOTTOM  BY  ARTHUR  TRESS 


Are  youiseeing  the  whole  picture? 
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In  e-business,  what  looks  good  one  minute  can  be  deadly  the  next. 

That’s  where  Informatica  comes  in.  We  give  you  instant  access  to  all  of 
your  information  no  matter  where  it  is.  Delivered  to  you  no  matter 
where  you  are.  So  you  can  make  informed  decisions.  See  the  whole 
picture  now,  at  www.informatica.com/elunch-CIO.  Or  call  1  -800-970-1 1 79. 
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Take  It  Slow 

By  Katherine  Noyes 

SPEED  MAY  BE  the  name  of  the 
game  in  most  aspects  of  business  today, 
but  when  it  comes  to  implementing  a 
value  measurement  program,  slow  and 
steady  often  wins  the  race.  That’s  one 
tidbit  of  advice  from  a  recent  report  by  Meta  Group  of 
Stamford,  Conn.,  that  focuses  on  measurement  architecture, 
the  road  map  in  the  implementation  of  such  a  program. 

Specifically,  Meta  argues  that  successful  value  measure¬ 
ment  programs  are  implemented  not  all  at  once,  but  in 
stages.  Begin  by  identifying  the  key  business  drivers  and 
the  measures  that  can  be  captured  to  support  them.  Then, 
implement  a  few  of  those  measures  to  start,  and  wait  until 
they  have  become  part  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  IT  organi¬ 
zation.  Once  that  happens,  continue  to  add  a  few  new 


ACCORDING  TO  META  Group,  all  IT  organizations 
should  track  metrics  in  at  least  the  following  five  areas: 

1 .  Productivity/efficiency 

IT  spending  as  a  percentage  of  revenue;  IT  spending  as  a 
percentage  of  income;  IT  spending  per  employee;  revenue 
per  IT  $;  income  per  IT  $;  business/IT  staff  ratio 

2 .  Quality/effectiveness 

IT  yield  (ratio  of  projected  value  of  IT  projects  to  actual  bene¬ 
fits  attained);  IT  cost  of  quality  (cost  of  canceled  projects  and 
system  failures);  business  IT  cost  of  quality  (the  true  cost  of 
the  IT  cost  of  quality);  internal  IT  customer  satisfaction 

3 .  Delivery  process 

Total  on-time  delivery  percentage  across  all  IT  services; 
backlog  cost  (total  $  value  of  all  work  waiting  to  be  executed 
by  IT);  backlog  aging  (projected  $  value  of  work  beyond  30, 


measures  every  few  months— this  will  allow  time  not  only 
for  staff  to  become  comfortable  with  them  but  also  for  the 
new  measures  to  become  integrated  into  the  organization’s 
reporting  structure. 

To  guide  the  development  and  selection  of  measures, 

Meta  advises  that  companies  use  a  measurement  architec¬ 
ture,  broken  down  by  level  of  the  organization  (strategic, 
tactical  or  operational),  structure  of  the  IT  organization 
(service  provider,  business  within  a  business  or  strategic 
partner)  and  focus  (specific  technology  areas).  At  the  very 
minimum,  Meta  recommends  that  all  IT  organizations  track 
metrics  in  five  key  areas  (see  “Must-Have  Measures,”  below) 
and  report  on  them  in  terms  of  current  value,  trends  and 
rate  of  change. 

Visit  www.metagroup.com  for  more  information. 


Measures 

60  and  90  days  of  originally  planned  start  date);  rework  cost 
(internal  cost  of  rework  across  all  IT  processes) 

4.  Asset  management 

Systems  portfolio  size  (lines  of  code  and/or  application 
count);  hardware  asset  base  size  (by  type  of  asset);  unit 
costs  associated  with  asset  categories;  allocation  of  funds 
across  functional  categories  (development,  maintenance, 
data  center,  network,  packages  and  so  on) 

5 .  Human  resources 

Total  IT  staff  size;  staff  size  by  function;  average  staff  cost; 
turnover;  turnover  reason  distribution;  training  days  per 
staff  member;  change  in  value  of  staff  inventory  because  of 
training;  work  hours  per  professional/productive  work  hours 
per  professional 

SOURCE:  META  GROUP,  STAMFORD.  CONN, 


Must-Have 


'Economies  are  built  not  merely  through  the  accumulation 

OF  PHYSICAL  AND  HUMAN  CAPITAL,  BUT  ON  THE  FOUNDATION  OF 
INFORMATION,  LEARNING  AND  ADAPTATION. 

-James  Wolfensohn,  president,  The  World  Bank,  speaking  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  in  July 
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An  e-business  isn’t  a  url.  It’s  a  real  company  run 
by  a  real  person.  It’s  the  customers,  employees, 
and  suppliers  behind  the  technology.  Only 
PeopleSoft’s  new  generation  of  applications 
were  built  to  run  purely  on  the  internet,  so  those 
non-dots  can  run  their  dot-coms  best. 


www.peoplesoft.com 


1.888.773.8277 
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CAREER 

Size 

Matters 

THERE  ARE  SOME  rules 
for  resumes  that  will  never 
go  out  of  style— never  lie,  for 
example,  and  always  proof¬ 
read  carefully.  Others,  how¬ 
ever,  can  be  the  result  of 
passing  trends. 

Take  the  “two  page  maxi¬ 
mum"  rule.  John  Davis, 
president  of  John  J.  Davis. & 
Associates  ( www.johnjdavis 
andassoc.com),  a  New  York 
City-based  executive  search 
company  focused  on  IT 
management,  argues  that 
candidates  for  senior-level  IT 
positions  should  provide 
recruiters  with  as  much 
information  as  possible, 
however  many  pages  that 
takes.  "An  IT  resume  can’t 
be  too  long.  The  more  detail 
we're  given,  the  better  we 
can  get  to  know  the  candi¬ 
date  and  evaluate  her 
against  the  client’s  job 
requirements." 

This  viewpoint  may  not  sit 
too  well  with  busy  corporate 
human  resources  depart¬ 
ments,  which  are  often  try¬ 
ing  to  fill  multiple  positions 
in  multiple  departments  and 
don't  have  time  to  peruse  a 
detailed,  five-page  IT 
resume.  The  solution?  Davis 
says  he  sees  many  candi¬ 
dates  create  two  versions  of 
their  resume— one  that’s 
short  and  concise,  for  use 
when  contacting  the  HR 
department  directly,  and 
another  one  that's  longer 
and  more  detailed  for  their 
favorite  headhunters.  - 


t 
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The  Dark  Side 


WE’RE  ALL  AWARE  of  the 

Internet’s  key  selling  points.  It’s 
a  cheap,  fast  and  effective  way 
to  disseminate  information  to 
an  audience  unlimited  by  geo¬ 
graphical  boundaries;  it’s  a  tool 
for  building  communities  of 
people  sharing  the  same  inter¬ 
ests;  and  in  terms  of  access  to 
information,  the  Internet  helps 
level  the  playing  field  between 
the  big  and  the  small,  the 
urban  and  the  rural,  the  rich 
and  the  poor. 

Unfortunately,  all  of  these 
appealing  features  have  been 
duly  noted  by  hate  groups, 
which  are  using  the  Internet  to 
recruit  new  members  and 
reach  new  audiences  with  their 
messages  of  hatred  and  vio¬ 
lence.  According  to  watchdog 
organization  the  Anti-Defama¬ 
tion  League  ( www.adl.org ), 
one  of  the  first  hate  sites  on  the 
Web  was  Stormfront.org,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1995  by  former  Ku 
Klux  Klan  leader  and  com¬ 
puter  consultant  Don  Black.  Various  groups  estimate  that  today  there  are  anywhere  from 
400  to  more  than  2,000  hate-oriented  websites  in  operation. 

Robert  L.  Hilliard,  a  professor  in  the  visual  and  media  arts  depaitment  at  Emerson  College 
in  Boston  and  coauthor  (with  Boston  College  professor  Michael  C.  Keith)  of  the  book  Waves 
of  Rancor:  Tuning  in  the  Radical  Right  (M.E.  Sharpe,  June  1999),  is  addressing  hate  in 
cyberspace  in  a  new  Emerson  class  called  “Hate.com,”  an  elective  course  offered  this  fall  for 
the  first  time. 

“It  is  essential  for  young  people  going  into  the  media  to  understand  not  only  how  the 
media  works  but  how  it  is  used  and  what  its  impact  is,”  says  Hilliard.  “This  is  not  a  lecture 
or  theory  course.  The  students  will  be  required  to  investigate  hate  sites  and  evaluate  what 
they  find,  and  will  then  be  asked  to  consider  the  potential  impact  of  these  sites  on  society 
and  what  can  or  should  be  done.” 

Hilliard  emphasizes  that  censorship  is  not  the  solution,  nor  an  option  his  students  should 
consider.  “Once  we  censor  free  speech,  we’ve  destroyed  the  very  principle  of  the  First 
Amendment,  and  we  are  then  doing  what  these  people  would  do  if  they  were  in  power,”  he 
explains. 

So  what  are  some  of  Hilliard’s  suggestions  for  combating  the  impact  of  hate-oriented  web¬ 
sites?  Participate  in  “counter-hate”  sites  and  organizations,  get  involved  when  media  outlets 
like  newspapers  and  radio  shows  address  the  topic,  and  become  active  in  your  community’s 
activities  and  politics. 

-Karen  Witham  Lynch 
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Copyright  2000.  The  Profit  Recovery  Group  International,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


What  you  don’t  see  can  hurt  your  books. 
The  company  you  hire  must  find  hidden  revenue 
better  than  anyone.  We  are  that  company. 
We  are  PRG,  your  single  source  for  recovery 
services,  expense  containment  and  knowledge 
application.  We  quickly  help  you  reveal  hard- 
to-find  profits.  We  also  improve  your  existing 
processes  with  an  expert  suite  of  services 
that  includes  logistics,  tax,  communications 
and  payables.  At  PRG,  we  know  how  to  find 
undiscovered  profits.  And  well  lead  you 
right  to  them.  Log  on  to  www.prgx.com 
or  call  866.284.4096  for  more  information. 
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Recovery  Services 


Expense  Containment 


Knowledge  Application 


made  real. 
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Very  nice.  But  can  it  download  a  jpeg? 

With  innovative  FBAR  filter  technology, 
Agilent  helps  make  the  next  generation  in 
miniature  wireless  communication  devices 
possible.  So  you  can  do  more  with  less. 
Imagine  videoconferencing,  email,  family 
photos  and  Internet  right  there  on  your 
wrist.  Not  to  mention  the  time  of  day. 
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Agilent  Technologies 

Innovating  the  HP  Way 


•Agilent  Technologies  is  a  new  company 
composed  of  the  former  Hewlett-Packard 
test  and  measurement,  chemical  analysis, 
semiconductor  components  and  medical 

www.agilent.com 
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HR  Without  Borders 

A  leading  European  bank  finds  that  nimble  HR  systems  are  a  prerequisite  for 
smoothly  digesting  a  raft  of  mergers  and  acquisitions  BY  DENNIS  HOWLETT 


EVEN  THE  MOST  RAPACIOUS  GLOBAL  PREDATORS 
eventually  realize  that  having  the  right  tools  makes 
it  easier  to  digest  their  prey.  For  the  Societe 
Generale  (SG)  Group,  the  10th  largest  bank  in  the 
world  according  to  The  Banker  magazine,  the 
return  on  revamping  its  human  resources  systems 
is  justifying  the  investment. 

A  three-year  worldwide  mergers  and  acquisitions 
spree  left  the  Paris-based  SG  with  a  host  of  human 
resources  systems  supporting  64,600  employees  in  80 
countries.  Since  1995,  SG’s  purchases  have  included 


the  Cowen  investment  bank  in  the  United  States,  the 
Romanian  Development  Bank,  Expressbank  of 
Bulgaria  and  the  Yamaichi  and  Hambros  asset  man¬ 
agement  units  in  Tokyo  and  London,  respectively. 
The  bank  has  almost  $400  billion  in  assets  and 
amassed  $1.8  billion  in  net  income  last  year,  at  cur¬ 
rent  exchange  rates. 

The  obsolete  and  inflexible  HR  systems  could 
not  support  a  large  number  of  new  legislative  man¬ 
dates.  They  also  precluded  bank  executives  from 
executing  their  strategy  of  rationalizing  the  numer- 
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Look  at  all  the  ads  in  this  magazine  then  ask 
yourself:  “Does  anyone  have  anything  different  to 
say?"  They're  all  promising  you  the  world,  yet  when 
you  scratch  below  the  surface,  there’s  nothing  really 
earth-shattering  about  them.  So  in  an  effort  to  cut  to 
the  chase,  we’d  like  to  say  we  couldn’t  possibly  tell 
you  how  unique  and  “different”  we  really  are  in  one 
ad.  (Heck,  we  don’t  think  we  could  do  it  in  five.)  No,  if 
you  really  want  to  get  down  to  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  it, 
go  to  our  web  site  at  www.B2A.DataChannel.com. 


It’s  there  you’ll  learn  about  how  we  employ  some  of 
the  top  XML  developers  in  the  world.  Or  how  we’ve 
joined  forces  with  ISOCEN  to  form  the  largest  XML- 
based  portal  solutions  company  and  in  doing  so, 
created  a  new  category  we  call  Business-to-Anyone. 

Oh  sure,  you  may  find  a  few  “revolutionary  new 
ways”  or  “e-business  solutions”  but  you  will  also  find 
that  we  support  and  back  those  statements  with  actual 
facts,  data  and  smart  solutions  that  are  based  on  our 
experience.  And  that’s  enough  to  get  everyone  talking. 


«r»)  DataChannel 

Information  in  motion. 


888-534-8352  |  www.B2A.DataChannel.c0m 
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ous  purchases  into  a  coherent  whole  com¬ 
prising  three  divisions:  retail,  wholesale 
(corporate)  and  asset  management. 

“We  had  numerous  systems,  something 
like  70  in  total,”  explains  Olivier  Farine, 
HR  system  project  manager  for  the  bank. 
“Nothing  much  had  changed  since  1952. 
In  1998  we  rationalized  our  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  and  compensation  agreements  in 
retail  banking.  The  old  systems  would 
never  have  coped.” 

Consolidating  the  HR  systems  also  be¬ 
came  part  of  a  major  cost-cutting  program 
designed  to  save  more  than  $200  million  a 
year  by  2002,  according  to  a  February  brief¬ 
ing  by  bank  officials.  The  program  includes 
centralizing  purchasing  and  overhauling  net¬ 
work  systems  and  other  support  functions. 

New  HR  Role 

Another  possible  reason  for  renovating  the 
HR  system  is  the  new  role  of  HR  technol¬ 
ogy  in  industries  such  as  banking,  where 
consolidation  is  the  norm. 

“The  reality  is  that  globally,  companies 
are  using  HR  strategies  to  reengineer  and 
position  themselves  to  create  employee 
goodwill,”  notes  Michael  Boyd,  program 
manager  of  HR  strategies  at  Framingham, 
Mass. -based  IDC,  a  sister  company  of 
CIO' s  publisher,  CXO  Media.  “If  you  get 
into  an  unfriendly  acquisition  situation,  the 


only  protection  you  may  have  is  employee 
goodwill.  And  you  can’t  know  how  good 
that  will  be  unless  your  HR  systems  are  in 
place.” 

Robin  Bloor,  CEO  of  the  Milton  Keynes, 
England-based  analyst  group  Bloor  Re¬ 
search,  adds  that  people  on  each  side  of  the 


M&A  equation  become  unsettled:  “Deal¬ 
ing  with  that  means  you  have  to  be  very 
fleet  of  foot,  and  a  solid  HR  system  will 
assist  in  managing  events.” 

In  response  to  these  pressures,  SG  created 
an  information  technology  architecture  to 
support  its  business  goals.  Call  it  the  think- 
globally-but-compute-locally  approach. 

A  central  platform  implemented  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1999,  based  on  the  PeopleSoft  HR 
modules,  manages  the  French  employee 
files  and  users.  Regional  HR  centers  being 
established  in  New  York  City,  London  and 
Hong  Kong  will  support  SG  employees  in 
the  other  major  centers  of  activity.  “The 
objective  is  to  locally  manage  HR  profiles  in 
our  international  offices  in  a  consistent 
manner,”  Farine  says. 

Incentive  to  Succeed 

The  next  step  in  the  HR  project  is  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  self-service  applications.  Em¬ 
powering  eligible  employees  to  use  a  Web 
browser  to  check  their  profit-sharing 
accounts  and  other  personnel-related  func¬ 
tions  will  do  more  than  improve  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  HR  staff.  “When  [employ¬ 
ees]  see  how  the  bank’s  progress  benefits 
them,”  Farine  says,  “they  have  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  succeed.  We  think  [access  to]  this 
information  will  be  welcome.” 

Every  SG  employee  will  soon  experience 


the  value  of  the  new  systems.  The  French 
government  has  decreed  that  the  standard 
workweek  will  be  reduced  by  four  hours. 
The  new  35-hour  workweek  for  SG  is  being 
negotiated  among  the  bank,  the  government 
and  the  employee  unions.  Once  a  conclusion 
is  reached,  Farine  says,  the  employee  con- 


Banking  on 

Its  Human  Resources 


The  Pioneer:  Societe  Generale  Group, 
the  10th  largest  bank  in  the  world 
according  to  The  Banker  magazine. 
The  Paris-based  company  has  almost 
$400  billion  in  assets  and  64,600 
employees  in  80  countries,  with 
10,000  workers  located  outside 
France  (U.S.:  3,650;  Africa/Middle 
East:  2,350;  Asia:  2,000). 

The  Challenge:  Revamping  scores 
of  obsolete  and  inflexible  HR  systems 
into  a  state-of-the-art  enterprise  to 
support  the  organization’s  global 
mergers  and  acquisitions  strategy. 

The  Solution:  A  central  platform 
based  on  PeopleSoft  modules  to 
manage  its  domestic  users  and  three 
global  centers  to  support  its  workers 
in  79  countries. 


tracts  and  payroll  will  be  quickly  changed 
to  reflect  the  new  arrangements. 

Another  benefit  of  the  new  system  may 
become  important  as  the  bank  continues  to 
rationalize  its  many  acquisitions.  Nigel 
Rayner,  research  director  at  Gartner  UK, 
Engham,  England,  says  that  localized  HR 
systems  make  it  easier  to  sell  off  extraneous 
units.  “Those  that  may  divest  will  not  nec¬ 
essarily  want  their  systems  to  be  on  a  global 
standard  but  may  adopt  a  local  solution,” 
he  explains.  “If  everything  is  managed  cen¬ 
trally  and  a  unit  is  sold,  then  that  unit  effec¬ 
tively  has  no  systems.  That’s  a  potential  neg¬ 
ative  on  any  deal.” 

With  a  failed  bid  for  the  Paribas  invest¬ 
ment  bank  last  year,  SG  officials  have  been 
there  and  done  that.  They  don’t  plan  to 
return.  ■ 


II  We  had  numerous  systems,  something  like  70 

in  total.  Nothing  much  had  changed  since  1952.  If 


-OLIVIER  FARINE 
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A  Carefree  Experience? 
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It’s  all  about  empowering  customers, 
partners  and  the  enterprise  to  interact  in  the 
most  cost-effective  and  efficient  ways  possible. 
Kana  is  changing  the  way  leading  companies 
like  J.Crew  build  long-lasting  relationships  in 
one  complete  e-business  solution. 

Kana  provides  comprehensive  communi¬ 
cation  and  e-business  applications  designed  to 
engage,  acquire  and  grow  customers  at  every 
stage  of  the  lifecycle.  By  integrating  marketing, 
sales  and  service  into  a  single  Web-based 
platform,  Kana  gives  customers,  partners  and  the 
enterprise  a  global  view  of  their  interactions 
across  multiple  channels. 

E-businesses  like  J.Crew  take  advantage 
of  these  solutions  using  Kana  Online  —  a  hosted 
solution  that  allows  companies  to  deliver 
high-quality  customer  service  while  enjoying 
significantly  lower  cost  of  ownership. 

So,  if  you’re  shopping  for  a  solution 
that  will  increase  revenue,  reduce  operating 
costs  and  build  greater  customer  loyalty,  follow 
the  lead  of  J.Crew  and  hundreds  of  other  successful 
Internet-based  and  Global  2000  e-businesses. 


kj  j()o0  Kami  Communications  Inc.  Kana  is  a  registered  trademark  ot  Kana.  11k-  Kana  logo,  Kana  Online 
ami  Kana  (  a*mmunicanons  are  trademarks  of  Kana  All  oilier  trademarks  are  properties  ot  tlieir  respective  holders. 
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I  UNITED  KINGDOM  | 

E-Mail  by  Demand 

Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  reign 
in  the  United  Kingdom  since  the 
Regulation  of  Investigatory 
Powers  (RIP)  Act  became  effec¬ 
tive  on  October  5.  The  RIP 
authorizes  the  government  to 
demand  encryption  keys  to  all 
data  communications,  requires 
Internet  service  providers  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  U.K.  to  establish 
secure  channels  to  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  national  intelligence 
agency,  MI5,  to  transmit  infor¬ 
mation  about  Internet  traffic 
and  includes  a  prison  term  as 
long  as  two  years  for  those  who 
do  not  comply  with  the  order. 

If  a  company  official — usu¬ 
ally  an  IT  manager  directly  con¬ 
tacted  by  MI5  agents — is  asked 
to  surrender  an  encryption  key 
to  the  government,  that  individ¬ 
ual  is  barred  by  law  from  telling 


anyone  else.  Employees  who 
don’t  want  to  be  guilty  of  this 
“tipping-off”  offense  could 
leave  a  multinational  company 
vulnerable  to  having  what  it 
assumes  is  secure,  proprietary 
data  scrutinized  by  government 
agencies.  Employees  following 
the  law  cannot  be  fired  and  can¬ 
not  be  sued  by  their  company 
or  by  someone  outside  that 
company  if  the  information 
released  pertains  to  that  person. 

The  new  law  has  U.K.  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  worrying  that  the 
country’s  stand-alone  position 
could  render  it  an  e-commerce 
pariah.  In  fact,  the  U.K.  branch 
of  the  popular  Reston,  Va.- 
based  PSINet  threatened  to 
leave  the  country.  But  Home 
Office  Minister  Charles  Clarke 
said  during  the  House  of 
Commons  debate  that  “given 
the  comments  made  in  the  over¬ 
seas  media... we  must  explain 


why  we  do  not  believe  [the  bill] 
poses  a  threat  to  e-commerce  in 
Britain”  and  that  “propaganda 


is  needed”  to  reeducate  the  pub¬ 
lic  about  the  bill’s  benefits. 

-Laura  Rohde 

|  HONG  KONG  | 

Great  Pipes 

Hong  Kong  multinationals  may 
have  bandwidth  to  burn  when 
the  new  320Gbps  (gigabits  per 
second)  fiberoptic  cable  fires  up 


next  summer.  Built  by  Level  3 
Communications,  the  great  leap 
forward  will  ease  the  traffic  jams 
on  the  existing  44Gbps  cable. 
The  narrow  pipe  limits  traffic 
between  Hong  Kong  and  the 
United  States  but  restricts  traf¬ 
fic  even  further  between  Hong 
Kong  and  the  rest  of  Asia, 
including  Japan.  The  cheapest 
way  to  reach  Asia  is  via  the  more 
robust  trans-Pacific  Ocean  pipes 
to  the  United  States.  But  Level  3’s 
product  will  enable  Hong  Kong 
ISPs  to  use  Japan  as  a  hub.  That 
traffic  then  can  be  routed  onto 
the  fat  pipes  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States. 

According  to  John  Ure,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Telecommunications 
Research  Project  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Hong  Kong,  the 
immediate  payoff  from  Level  3’s 


expanded  backbone  may  be 
minuscule  compared  to  the 
opportunity  after  2002,  when 
the  moratorium  expires  on  new 
providers  entering  the  domestic 
market.  The  existing  quartet  of 
providers  has  severely  limited 
users’  choices  and  has  artifi¬ 
cially  inflated  prices.  Ure  adds 
that  when  the  moratorium 
finally  ends,  more  providers 
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Every  business  needs  to  drive  strategic  growth, 
improve  processes,  reduce  operating  complexity 
and  increase  corporate  flexibility. 

Baan  is  a  global  software  player  and  has  the 
expertise  and  products  to  deliver  just  that. 

Our  software  is  at  the  very  cutting  edge  of 
technology  and  supports  every  facet  of  business 
processes  including  manufacturing,  distribution, 
and  transportation. 

E-Enterprise,  E-Fulfilment  supply  chain  and 
CRM  no  less.  And,  of  course,  we  can  guarantee 


absolute  integration  across  your  business  processes. 
Added  to  which,  we’re  now  backed  by  Invensys, 


listed  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  with  a  market 
value  of  some  £9  billion.  This  alignment  will  ensure 
we  now  have  even  more  muscle  to  compete  harder 
in  today’s  dynamic  market-place.  Providing  our 


customers  with  even  greater  levels  of  service,  and 
products  that  can  drive  their  business  performance 
even  further. 

Hardly  surprising  then  that  we  believe  there’s 
never  been  a  better  time  to  become  one  of  our 
customers. 

(invensys. 

Software  Systems 
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will  compete  for  hungry  users 
and  the  corporate  sector  finally 
will  reap  the  benefits  of  deregu¬ 
lation.  -Stephen  Lawson 

| FRANCE | 

Let  Them 
Eat  Options 

The  siren  call  of  Silicon  Valley 
stock  options  is  causing  some 
French  employees  to  restructure 
their  compensation  packages — 
and  sometimes  even  their  com¬ 
panies — to  recruit  and  retain  key 
staff.  More  than  half  of  French 
graduate  engineers  now  expect 
either  shares  or  options  as  part 
of  their  compensation,  according 
to  a  recent  survey  by  Universum, 
an  employment  consultancy.  But 
less  than  one-quarter  expect  an 
automobile. 

Hardest  hit  by  the  stock  op¬ 
tions  mania  are  multinationals 
like  Group  Bull  SA  and  France 


Telecom  SA.  These  established 
companies  can’t  promise  the  ex¬ 
ponential  rise  in  share  values 
experienced  by  Valley  employees. 

So  how  will  they  keep  ’em  in 
the  land  of  brie?  By  spinning  off  a 
software  division  as  a  smaller, 
leaner,  meaner  company.  For 
example,  granting  options  is  de 
rigueur  for  the  employees  of 
Bull’s  Evidian  spinoff  in  the 
company’s  Billerica,  Mass.,  head¬ 
quarters.  The  same  fever  has 
infected  Wanadoo  SA,  France 
Telecom’s  spinoff.  Parent  com¬ 
pany  CEO  Michel  Bon  says  that 
without  stock  options,  he  would 
be  unable  to  retain  or  recruit  the 
best  and  the  brightest. 

-Peter  Sayer 

|  GERMANY | 

Staff  Relief 

German  businesses  seeking 
experienced  techies  are  getting 


some  relief  from  the  oppres¬ 
sive  labor  shortage  that  has 
severely  limited  their  options. 
The  recent  “green  card”  leg¬ 
islation  granted  10,000  work 


lowed  by  1,200  Pakistanis 
and  800  Algerians. 

Employers  aren’t  expecting 
the  new  legislation  to  be  a 
panacea.  “Germany  has  to 
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Don’t  wrap  PRESENTS  for 
Finnish  customers  in  red  paper. 

The  COLOR  RED  is  closely 
associated  with  Russian  aggression 
during  WORLD  War  II. 


visas  to  foreign  IT  specialists. 
Stephan  Pfisterer,  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  industry  associa¬ 
tion  BITKOM,  says  ap¬ 
plicants  exceeded  the  ceiling 
shortly  after  the  law  became 
effective.  India  leads  the  way 
with  2,000  jobseekers,  fol- 


compete  for  these  workers,” 
Pfisterer  says.  “It’s  natural  that 
a  lot  of  specialists,  especially 
from  India,  are  more  oriented  to 
the  United  States,  because  there’s 
no  language  problem  and  there’s 
already  an  established  prece¬ 
dent”  for  high-tech  immigration. 

If  the  first  phase  of  the  green 
card  program  works,  10,000 
more  visas  will  be  offered.  The 
program  will  expire  in  2005.  By 
then  employers  expect  to  find 
enough  native  talent  to  carry 
their  IT  loads,  though  they  ought 
not  look  to  the  country’s  com¬ 
puter  science  programs.  Al¬ 
though  27  percent  more  students 
are  taking  computer  science  than 
took  it  last  year,  their  average 
six-and-a-half-year  study  cycle  is 
too  long  for  many  companies’ 
hiring  cycles.  -Rick  Per  era 

Rohde,  Lawson,  Perera  and  Sayer 
are  correspondents  for  the  IDG 
News  Service,  a  sister  company  of 
CIO's  publisher,  CXO  Media. 
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Some  CIOs  worry  about  losing  control  to 
application  service  providers,  but  in  fact  ASPs  are 
-  helping  CIOs  improve  responsiveness,  cut  costs 

and  boost  strategic  leverage. 


Simply  performs. 


—  the  acronym  for  application  service  provider. 
A  new  class  of  service  company  that  rents  software  and 
information  technology  (IT)  services  to  make  the  whole 
computing  experience  far  more  simple  and  cost 
effective.  With  an  ASP,  you  have  the  power  to 
implement  new  applications  and  upgrades  on 
demand,  with  reliability  and  security.  Free  your 
internal  resources  to  focus  on  strategic  business 
initiatives.  Replace  capital  expenditures  with 
predictable,  pay-as-you-go  operational  expenses.  And 
bottom  line,  reduce  the  overall  cost  of  application 
ownership  while  improving  all-around  performance. 


However,  not  all  ASPs  are  alike.  So  when  you’re  looking 
for  an  ASP,  make  sure  it’s  a  Citrix®  iBusiness?'  It’s  your 
assurance  that  its  infrastructure  is  powered  by  the  only 

application  serving  platform  fully  backed  by  over 
a  decade  of  enterprise  success  —  worldwide. 
And  it’s  the  only  platform  that  allows  your  ASP 
to  deliver  virtually  any  application  to  any  type  of 
computing  device  over  any  connection  —  wired, 

TM 

wireless,  Web.  With  a  Citrix  iBusiness,  ASP  means 
IT  simply  performs.  Better.  To  find  out  how  you  can  benefit 
from  an  ASP,  take  our  ASP  =  IT  Simply  Performs  Test  at 

www.citrix.com/itperforms  or  call  888.415.4308. 


CITRIX’ 

Now  everything  computes ... 
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The  Value  of 
Opting  for  an 


THEY  ARE  THE  LEADERS  in  their 
fields  and  they  tap  the  richest  of 
our  time’s  technology  lodes — soft¬ 
ware  application  developers,  Web¬ 
site  hosting  companies,  Internet  ser¬ 
vice  providers,  telecomm  giants, 
professional  services  firms  and 
value-added  resellers.  And  they’re 
linking  themselves  together  into  a 
multiplicity  of  application  service 
provider  supply  chains  that  host 
access  to  all  manner  of  software 
applications  using  private  networks 
and,  increasingly,  the  Internet. 

ASPs  are  not  only  making  high- 
end  enterprise  computing  affordable 
for  smaller  companies.  ASPs  are  also 
giving  big-company  CIOs  reason  to 
pay  attention  at  a  time  when  IS 
staffing  is  problematic  and  meeting 
corporate  IT  needs  has  never  been 
tougher.  They  offer: 

O  Fast  launch  for  new  e-com- 
merce,  supply  chain  and  CRM 
apps. 

O  Less  spent  on  buying,  maintain¬ 
ing  and  upgrading  software  and 
hardware  to  run  commodity 
applications. 

O  Client  software  limited  to  a 
Web  browser  or  something  that 
acts  a  whole  lot  like  one. 

O  Easy  upscaling  and  downscaling. 
O  Lower  IS  staff  needs. 

O  Improvements  in  IS’  ability  to 
respond  to  demands  from  the 
lines  of  the  business. 

O  Predictable  costs. 

“The  difference  between  enlisting 
an  ASP  to  deliver  your  applications 
versus  keeping  them  in-house,” 
observes  Andrew  Stern,  CEO  of 


USinternetworking,  Inc.,  “is  a  little 
like  the  difference  between  buying  a 
car  with  options  that  suit  your  needs 
versus  building  it  from  scratch  in 
your  garage.” 

Heavy  IT  lifting 

For  modest  setup  charges  and  a 
monthly  fee  on,  typically,  a  one-to- 
three  year  renewable  contract,  users 
access  all  manner  of  applications, 
communications  and  infrastructure 
capabilities,  mainly: 

•  Enterprise  applications,  including 
enterprise  resource  planning 
(ERP)  and  customer  relationship 
management  (CRM),  supply 
management,  human  resources, 
financial  management. 

•  Productivity  applications  (from 
Microsoft,  Corel  and  others)  are 
getting  ready  for  hosted  network 
access. 

•  IT  and  network  infrastructure, 
including  network  services,  com¬ 
plex  mission-critical  hosting, 
software  and  hardware  provi¬ 
sioning,  infrastructure  integra¬ 
tion  and  support  services,  busi¬ 
ness  continuity  services,  network 
management  and  administration 
services  and  managed  virtual  pri¬ 
vate  networks.  Service  providers 


also  deliver  network-based  access 
to  processing  power  and  remote 
data  storage  facilities. 

•  E-commerce  and  communications 
platforms,  evolved  from  Website 
hosting  to  building  and  managing 
e-commerce  platforms,  including 
auction  sites  and  other  complex 
transaction  sites.  Providers  also 
offer  messaging,  voicemail,  IP  fax 
and  hosted  collaboration  plat¬ 
forms  as  well  as  portals  trying  to 
get  “sticky”  with  free  Web  e-mail, 
contact  management  and  calen¬ 
daring  honey. 

In  a  newly  emerging  ASP  business 
model,  specialty  providers  create 
supply  chains  able  to  do  some 
pretty  heavy  IT  lifting:  access  to  e- 
commerce  or  supply  chain  manage¬ 
ment  or  ERP  apps  from  one 
provider,  network  bandwidth  from 
another,  storage  from  yet  another. 
And  one  provider — yours — takes 
the  lead,  packaging  the  services, 
contracting  to  achieve  the  perfor¬ 
mance  levels  you  need,  ensuring  a 
single  point  of  contact. 

It’s  a  model  with  a  lot  of  appeal 
and,  by  any  measure,  it’s  spawning  a 
busy  marketplace:  last  year,  says  the 
Gartner  Group,  companies  spent 
$2.7  billion  on  ASPs.  By  2003, 
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they’ll  spend  $16  billion  on  ASPs, 
according  to  International  Data 
Corp.,  or  even  as  high  as  $22.7  bil¬ 
lion,  thinks  the  Gartner  Group. 

“Today’s  corporation  is  under 
increased  pressure  to  keep  balance 
between  internal  resources,  infra¬ 
structure  and  the  bottom  line,”  notes 
Kevin  Blakeman,  president  of  Surf¬ 
Control,  Inc.  “Using  an  ASP  can 
allow  the  CIO  to  service  the  growing 
demands  of  his  customers  without 
allocating  more  resources,  or  adding 
more  infrastructure,  and  in  most 
cases — with  less  of  an  impact  on  the 
bottom  line.  In  most  cases,  a  CIO 
will  see  better  deployment  of  their 
scant  existing  IT  resources,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  training  and  reduced  imple¬ 
mentation  and  upgrade  costs.” 

To  find  out  how  much  the  ASP 
model  is  being  embraced,  CIO  and 
the  ASP  Industry  Consortium  con¬ 
ducted  a  Special  Survey  of  CIO  read¬ 
ers.  According  to  our  survey  results, 
enterprises  large  and  small  are  turn¬ 
ing  to  ASPs  in  significant  numbers  for 
all  manner  of  applications.  (To  find 
out  more  about  what  CIOs  think  of 


ASPs,  see  Compelling  Numbers  Point 
to  Accelerating  ASP  Use,  pg.  S6.) 

Help  where  you  need  it 

Because  they  transmute  IT  function¬ 
ality  into  a  utility  service,  ASPs  often 
attract  the  interest  of  people  running 
lines  of  business  in  an  enterprise. 
That’s  because  ASPs  help  exactly 
where  businesses  need  it: 

As  competitive  pressures  build, 
businesses  are  focusing  resources  on 
their  core  competencies.  “Perhaps  the 
most  fundamental  justification  for  the 
ASP  model,  in  any  industry,  is  that  it 
allows  a  business  to  focus  time, 
energy  and  resources  on  its  core  com¬ 
petencies — the  thing  that  sets  it  apart 
from  its  competition — and  not  on  its 
IT  infrastructure,”  asserts  Herb 
Hribar,  president  and  CEO  of  Inter- 
liant  Inc.  “For  example,  as  businesses 
look  increasingly  toward  electronic 
commerce  solutions,  issues  like  secu¬ 
rity,  registration  and  payments,  and 
Internet-based  technologies  become 
critical  concerns.  ASPs  can  handle 
them  all  without  detracting  from  your 
primary  business  focus.” 


Finding  the  right  IT  people  to  build 
and  support  in-house  systems  has 
become,  at  best,  extremely  difficult. 

“Maintaining  in-house  IT  resources 
to  run  a  corporation’s  mission-criti¬ 
cal  application  computing  environ¬ 
ment  is  increasingly  challenging,” 
says  Bobby  Patrick,  vice  president 
of  strategy  at  Digex,  Inc.,  “both 
because  of  severe  IT  worker  short¬ 
ages  and  the  need  to  keep  systems 
running  and  available  24  hours  a 
day  in  a  global  economy.  These  fac¬ 
tors  are  compounded  by  the  rapid 
pace  of  technology  change,  which 
keeps  corporations  on  an  upgrade 
treadmill  with  the  attendant  ongo¬ 
ing  capital  and  productivity  costs.” 

CIOs  and  IT  managers  often  lack 
the  resources  to  meet  urgent  devel¬ 
opment  needs — such  as  getting  e- 
business  initiatives  up  and  running. 
“Organizations  are  moving  faster 
than  ever,  and  cannot  spend  a  six- 
to-twelve-month  cycle  implement¬ 
ing  solutions,”  points  out  Maria 
Burud,  senior  vice  president  at 
Infinium  ASP.  “And  they  do  not 
have  the  expertise  and  resources 


ASP  Industry  Consortium: 

Promoting  the  Common  Good 

An  international  application  service  provider  advocacy  group,  the 
ASP  Industry  Consortium  sponsors  research  and  articulates  the 
strategic  and  measurable  benefits  of  this  evolving  delivery 
model. (The  Consortium’s  latest  research,  co-sponsored  by  C/O,  is 
highlighted  in  Compelling  Numbers  Point  to  Accelerating  ASP  Use.) 

The  Consortium  invites  the  participation  of  ASP  companies, 
software  and  hardware  companies,  network  service  providers, 
ISPs  and  others  in  achieving  several  goals: 

•  Promote  best  practices 

•  Foster  open  standards  and  guidelines 

•  Develop  common  definitions  for  the  industry 

•  Sponsor  research  in  the  industry 

•  Serve  as  a  forum  for  discussion  about  the  industry 

•  Educate  the  marketplace 

Check  Out  the  ASP  Buyers  Guide 

To  help  IS  managers  and  business  executives  alike  make 
informed  decisions  about  purchasing  ASP  services,  the  ASP 
Industry  Consortium’s  Education  Committee  has  just  published 
the  Application  Service  Provider  Buyers  Guide,  which  is  available 
on  the  Consortium’s  Website,  www.allaboutasp.org.  Focusing  on 
key  ASP  issues,  the  Guide  offers  suggestions  for  evaluating  ASPs, 


directs  readers  to  resources  that  can  provide  further  information, 
and  tackles  some  important  questions: 

/  What  is  an  ASP? 

/  What  types  of  applications  can  be  accessed  through  an  ASP? 
/  What  are  the  benefits  of  the  ASP  model? 

/  What  size  companies  work  with  an  ASP? 

/  What  steps  should  be  taken  in  evaluating  and  choosing  an  ASP? 
/  What  key  areas  should  be  researched  in  assessing  an  ASP? 

/  What  questions  should  be  asked  of  an  ASP? 

/  Flow  are  data  centers  and  security  handled  by  the  ASP? 

/  What  elements  should  be  included  in  a  service  level 
agreement? 

/  What  are  the  ASP’s  software  and  hardware  capabilities? 

/  What  are  the  cost/pricing  models? 

The  Consortium  provides  other  online  educational  services 
through  its  Website,  too,  including  common  ASP  industry  defini¬ 
tions,  a  list  of  member  companies,  frequently  asked  questions  and 
industry  news  and  analysis. 

Formed  in  May  1999  by  25  leading  technology  companies, 
the  ASP  Industry  Consortium  now  has  550  members.  For  more 
information  about  the  Consortium,  visit  www.allaboutasp.org, 
e-mail  info@aspindustry.org,  call  1-781-246-9321  or  contact  the 
Consortium’s  headquarters  at  401  Edgewater  Place,  Suite  500, 
Wakefield,  MA  01880. 
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available  in-house  to  shorten  that 
cycle.  ASPs  enable  organizations  to 
deploy  their  scarce  and  expensive 
IT  resources  to  more  strategic  ini¬ 
tiatives,  and  reap  the  benefits  of 
rapidly  implemented  solutions.” 

Certainly,  ASPs  contribute  to  a 
continued  merging  of  IT  and  busi¬ 
ness  interests.  (The  implications  are 
explored  briefly  in  ASPs:  Setting  Off 
a  Sea  Change ?,  pg.  S16.)  And,  of 
course,  there  are  trade-offs. 

Your  IT  professionals  relinquish 
hands-on  control  of  the  application 
to  a  SPOC  (single  point  of  contact), 
you  have  no  license  to  the  software, 
and  you’ve  made  a  contractual  com¬ 
mitment  that  discourages  leaving 
early.  And  you’re  betting  on  a  per¬ 
formance  chain  of  third  and  fourth 
parties  beyond  your  reach. 

For  access  to  large  enterprise  appli¬ 
cations,  ASP  customers  often  forego 
any  but  quick-and-dirty  customiza- 
tions,  so  large  companies  with  com¬ 
plex  business  processes  linked  to  a 
legion  of  legacy  apps  may  decide  not 


r  — - - —  — - —  —  —  i 

I 

By  Any  Other  Name  i 

According  to  the  counters,  there  * 
are  somewhere  around  300  ASPs, 
and  they’ve  coined  almost  as 
many  descriptions  of  themselves:  | 

•  Application  service  providers  I 

(ASPs)  « 

•  Managed  service  providers 
(MSPs) 

•  Network  service  providers  | 

(NSPs)  l 

•  Netsourcers  I 

•  Total  service  providers  (TSPs) 

•  Software  rental 

•  Network  applications  | 

•  Hosted  applications  | 

•  Application  outsourcing  I 

•  Application  dial  tone,  or  “app 
tone” 

•  “Webifying”  applications 

to  go  to  an  ASP  for,  say,  ERP.  But 
applications  too  specialized  for  major 
enterprise  software  packages,  or  too 
likely  to  overtax  internal  resources 
are  ripe  for  outsourcing  to  an  ASP. 


These  risks,  however,  can  be  min¬ 
imized,  even  neutralized,  with  some 
honest  assessment  of  the  state  of 
your  business  as  well  as  attention  to 
contract  and  service-level  agreement 
(SLA)  details  that  assign  your  ASP 
ownership  of  your  entire  user  experi¬ 
ence.  (See  Finding  the  Right  ASP,  pg. 
S18.) 

“Few  businesses  can  afford  the 
time,  money  or  people  required  to 
stay  abreast  of  all  the  latest  versions 
of  their  core  software  and  other 
technology  concerns,  even  though 
their  competitive  advantage  may 
depend  on  their  staying  a  step 
ahead,”  explains  Interliant’s  Hribar. 

“The  ASP  model  allows  busi¬ 
nesses  to  enjoy  much  higher  levels  of 
technology  refresh  without  continual 
investments  in  new  technology.  New 
features  and  services  become  easier 
to  roll  out.  Without  having  to  inde¬ 
pendently  evaluate,  test,  debug  and 
develop  expertise  in  a  new  technol¬ 
ogy  area,  trial  and  adoption  is  signif¬ 
icantly  simplified.”* 


“Digital  Independence”  From  Citrix  Systems 

Founded  in  1 989,  Citrix  Systems,  Inc.  (NASDAQ:CTXS)  has 
established  itself  as  the  global  leader  in  application  server  soft¬ 
ware  and  services  for  the  enterprise  and  Application  Service 
Provider  (ASP).  Citrix’s  application  server  software  and  services 
offer  “Digital  Independence” — the  ability  to  run  any  application, 
on  any  device,  over  any  connection  or  network,  wireless  to 
Web — so  that  now,  everything  can  compute. 

Compete  in  an  interconnected  World 

Citrix  application  server  software  and  services  enable  organiza¬ 
tions  to  run  applications  on  servers  that  can  be  accessed  from 
a  variety  of  client  devices  running  over  20  different  operating 
systems.  Since  the  applications  are  installed  and  updated  on 
servers  instead  of  on  each  client,  the  complexity,  time  and 
resources  required  to  manage  the  applications  are  reduced. 
Local  and  remote  users  can  easily  access  the  latest  applications 
over  the  Internet  or  other  connections. 

In  addition,  Citrix  NFuse™  provides  organizations  and  ASPs 
with  the  ability  to  deploy  disparate  applications  and  interactive 
content  into  any  standard  Web  browser — creating  a  personal¬ 
ized  workplace  portal  for  end-users. 

Citrix  currently  has  more  than  100,000  customers  worldwide, 
including  all  100  of  the  Fortune  100.  Enterprises  such  as  Bell 
Mobility,  Arthur  Andersen  and  Mott's  North  America  are  achiev¬ 
ing  significant,  measurable  business  benefits  from  their  Citrix 


application  server  software.  These  benefits  can:  extend  the 
reach  of  any  application  to  any  user  in  any  location  on  any 
device  over  any  connection;  accelerate  application  deployment 
and  performance,  independent  of  bandwidth;  reduce  risks  to 
the  level  necessary  to  provide  predictable  service  with  central¬ 
ized  management,  scalability,  reliability  and  security  for  applica¬ 
tions  at  low  cost.  As  a  result,  organizations  can  compete  most 
effectively  in  an  interconnected  world. 

Citrix  MetaFrame:  Key  ASP  Infrastructure  Technology 

As  a  key  ASP  infrastructure  technology,  Citrix  MetaFrame  appli¬ 
cation  server  software  is  helping  accelerate  this  market  by 
extending  the  reach  of  “rental”  applications  to  any  client,  over 
any  network,  in  the  fastest  possible  time.  Its  centralized  applica¬ 
tion  management  capabilities  keep  ASP  costs  down  and  ensure 
rapid  deployment  of  new  applications  and  upgrades.  Citrix  also 
provides  tools  supporting  high-quality,  predictable  service  levels. 

With  Citrix  application  server  software  and  services  cus¬ 
tomers  can  quickly  deploy  the  latest  business-critical  applica¬ 
tions  to  users  around  the  world,  while  maintaining  optimum 
manageability,  scalability,  reliability  and  security.  Plus,  customers 
can  lower  the  overall  cost  of  computing  and  increase  productiv¬ 
ity  across  the  enterprise. 


For  more  information  on  Citrix  Systems,  Inc.,  go  to 
www.citrix.com 
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Compelling  Numbers  Point 
to  Accelerating  ASP  Use 

CIO  and  the  ASP  Industry  Consortium  conducted  a  Special  Survey  to  see  what 
CIO  readers  think,  and  our  research  shows  that  interest  in  the  ASP  model  is 
approaching  critical  mass  . . . 


ASPs  have  generated  a  lot  of  hype 
lately.  But  just  how  important  are 
ASPs  in  the  eyes  of  corporate 
America?  Should  your  IT  organi¬ 
zation  be  developing  a  plan  to 
utilize  ASPs?  Are  other  organiza¬ 


tions  already  employing  ASPs?  If 
our  recent  Special  Survey  of  cur¬ 
rent  and  likely  ASP  users  (culled 
from  readers  of  CIO)  is  any  indi¬ 
cation,  the  answers  are  plenty,  yes 
and  yes. 


Who’s  using  an  ASP? 

More  than  a  third  of  our  Special  Sur¬ 
vey  respondents  are  currently  using 
at  least  one  ASP.  Another  third  are 
investigating  the  use  of  or  plan  to  use 
an  ASP  in  the  next  12  months. 
Among  executive  management 
respondents,  that  number  climbs  to 
86  percent. 

Guess  who’s  leading  the  ASP  charge 

While  a  substantial  portion  of  exec¬ 
utive  management  expects  ASPs  to 
be  part  of  their  company’s  work¬ 
force,  these  managers  are  not  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  the  driving  force  behind 
the  decision  to  use  ASP  services. 

Indeed,  70  percent  of  our  Special 
Survey  respondents  see  senior  IS 
management  as  the  leaders  of  the 
ASP  charge.  It  would  seem  that 
while  folks — including  those  in  the 
executive  suite — believe  in  using 
ASPs,  they  expect  IS  to  take  the  lead. 

This  jibes  with  the  overall  expecta¬ 
tions  of  survey  participants  with 
regard  to  actually  choosing  an  ASP. 
When  asked  who  they  thought  would 
directly  influence  the  choice  of  an 
ASP,  senior  IS  management  was 
included  by  71  percent  of  users,  exec¬ 
utive  management  by  only  48  percent. 

Understanding  the  ASP  edge 

Not  surprisingly,  smaller  companies 
(those  with  less  than  1,000  employ¬ 
ees)  have  been  quick  to  see  the 
advantages  of  an  ASP’s  services,  and 
some  30  percent  of  those  folks  are 
already  employing  at  least  one  ASP. 

But  it’s  not  just  smaller  organiza¬ 
tions  that  understand  the  benefits: 
almost  70  percent  of  the  Special  Sur¬ 
vey  respondents  from  organizations 
with  more  than  10,000  employees 
are  either  using  or  evaluating  ASPs 
right  now. 

Moreover,  interest  in  ASPs  seems 
to  be  widespread,  encompassing  a 
breadth  of  industries.  From  the  tradi¬ 
tional  early  adopters  of  leading-edge 
technology  and  services  (manufactur¬ 
ing,  finance/banking,  insurance, 
retail/wholesale)  to  more  conservative 
users  (government,  education,  med¬ 
ical  services),  interest  in  ASPs  is  high. 


Law  Firm  Chooses  United  Messaging  to  Manage  Migration 

A  leading  global  legal  firm  that  specializes  in  technology  industry  issues,  Morgan,  Lewis 
&  Bockius  (MLB),  maintains  an  advanced  IT  infrastructure  to  maximize  the  efficiency  of 
its  internal  resources.  But  when  MLB  found  that  their  messaging  solution  was  not 
meeting  escalating  user  demands,  company  executives  decided  to  migrate  to  a  new, 
more  capable  Lotus  Notes  messaging  platform. 

However,  according  to  Stanley  M.  Wasylyk,  MLB’s  chief  information  officer,  tight 
deadlines  and  a  large  user  population  would  make  a  clean,  orderly  transition  between 
the  two  platforms  a  challenge. 

“As  a  global  firm,  we  needed  a  cutting-edge  e-mail  application  that  would  provide 
greater  functionality  and  reliability,  but  we  could  not  risk  down-time  during  the  migration 
process,”  Wasylyk  explains. 

After  examining  many  service  providers  and  global  technology  consulting  firms,  the 
firm  chose  United  Messaging  to  manage  the  company’s  migration. 

“United  Messaging  was  the  only  company  that  had  the  skills  and  resources  to  per¬ 
form  the  migration  in  the  tight  deadlines  we  required,”  Wasylyk  notes. 

United  Messaging  Solution 

United  Messaging’s  Mailgration™  solution  which  includes  system  analysis,  migra¬ 
tion  and  consulting — was  used  to  move  all  2,500  users  to  a  new  Lotus  Notes  plat¬ 
form.  The  migration  was  completed  within  MLB’s  required  timeframe,  without  any 
impact  on  user  productivity.  United  Messaging  is  also  providing  additional  messag¬ 
ing  functionality,  including  integration  with  Personal  Digital  Assistants  (PDAs)  and 
other  Notes  applications,  timesheets  and  questionnaires.  United  Messaging  will 
also  support  the  company  as  it  continues  to  implement  security  and  encryption 
technologies  throughout  its  enterprise. 

Benefits  of  Partnering  With  United  Messaging 

MLB  executives  were  extremely  impressed  with  the  United  Messaging  team,  as  well  as 
with  the  speed,  professionalism  and  expertise  displayed  during  the  migration  process. 

With  their  messaging  capabilities  now  on  firm  ground,  the  company  is  moving  for¬ 
ward  with  additional  application  integration  on  the  Notes  platform.  The  company  cred¬ 
its  United  Messaging  with  enabling  their  future  successes. 

“United  Messaging  has  allowed  us  to  move  beyond  the  basic  functionality  of  e-mail 
and  has  taken  us  into  a  new  realm  of  messaging  capabilities,”  Wasylyk  says. 


For  more  information,  go  to  www.unitedmessaging.com 
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E-mail  isn’t  rocket  science.  So  why  do  you  spend  more  time  troubleshooting  the 
system  every  day  than  a  NASA  technician  during  launch  week?  Because  whether  it’s 
outdated,  under-powered  or  just  plain  overworked,  chances  are  your  e-mail  system 
is  operating  well  below  its  efficiency.  That’s  where  we  come  in.  We’re  United 
Messaging,  Inc.  and  we  can  help  by  analyzing  your  company’s  needs,  implementing 
permanent,  reliable  solutions,  that  save  you  time  and  money — whether  your 
requirements  include  Microsoft*  Exchange,  Lotus*  Notes  or  Internet  mail.  Today, 
tomorrow  and  on  and  on.  So  you  can  focus  on  more  important  things.  Like  your  business. 

For  e-mail  you  can  rely  on  24  hours  a  day,  contact  United  Messaging  at 
e-mail  us  at  or  visit  us  at 


unitedmessaging  ‘ 

The  message  is  the  mission. 
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How  Satisfied  is  Your  Company  With  Your  ASP’s? 

(current  ASP  users) 


Not  At  All 
Satisfied 
0% 


Extremely 
Satisfied  9% 


Very 

Satisfied 

47% 


Extremely 

Satisfied12% 

Not  At  All 
Satisfied  3% 

Not  Very 
Satisfied 
3% 


Not  Very 
Satisfied 
0% 


Performance  of  applications 


Level  of  availability 
of  applications  outsourced 


Extremely 


Source:  CIO/ASPIC  Special  Survey  July  2000 


More  than  50  percent  of  respondents 
in  each  sector  are  either  using,  explor¬ 
ing  or  planning  to  use  an  ASP  in  the 
next  13  to  24  months. 

What  ASPs  deliver 

According  to  our  research,  users  are 
employing  ASPs  for  niche  solutions, 
mission-critical  systems  or  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  both. 

Some  80  percent  of  those  citing  a 
mix-use  option  are  either  currently 
contracting  with  an  ASP  or  looking 
in  to  it,  suggesting  that  many  of 
those  who’ve  tried  ASPs  like  them 


and  are  going  back  for  more,  testing 
the  depth  of  the  ASP  business  model. 

Here’s  how  today’s  ASP  users  are 
putting  them  to  work: 

O  Enterprise  resource  management. 
Of  the  Special  Survey  respon¬ 
dents  now  using  ASPs,  74  per¬ 
cent — and  82  percent  of  respon¬ 
dents  from  large  companies 
(10,000-plus  employees) — do  so 
for  some  kind  of  ERM,  including 
database/data  storage,  account¬ 
ing,  human  resources,  facilities 
management  and  materials  man¬ 
agement. 


O  Analysis  applications.  Half  of 
current  ASP  users  contract  for 
financial,  Website,  customer  and 
risk  analysis  applications. 

O  Vertical  applications.  Only  27 
percent  of  all  current  users  sur¬ 
veyed — but  46  percent  of  large- 
company  users — are  presently 
employing  ASPs  for  MRP, 
claims  processing,  patient 
billing,  salesforce  automation 
and  marketing. 

Company  size  seems  to  matter  lit¬ 
tle  with  certain  applications.  E-email/ 
messaging,  customer  service/sup- 


USinternetworking,  Inc. — 

The  First  and  Leading  ASP 

Organizations  need  world-class  business  applications  and  e- 
commerce  solutions  to  stay  competitive.  But  it  hasn’t  always 
been  simple  to  deploy  and  maintain  this  technology.  USinternet- 
working  Inc.  (USi)  makes  it  possible  for  companies  to  get  the 
technology  they  need,  when  they  need  it. 

The  first  and  leading  Application  Service  Provider,  USi  takes 
complete  responsibility  for  the  full  life  cycle  of  the  application  solu¬ 
tion.  Best-of-breed  applications  are  deployed  quickly  and  securely 
on  the  USi  Global  Services  Platform,  and  are  offered  as  a  service 
with  around-the-clock  Client  Care  and  network  management.  USi 
offers  the  highest  service  level  guarantees  in  the  industry. 

Full-Service  ASP 

As  a  true  full-service  ASP,  USi  offers  the  best  products, 
delivered  the  best  way — as  a  secure,  reliable,  scalable  and 
well-managed  service.  This  means  that  companies  receive 
USi’s  total  responsibility  promise,  with  one  trouble-ticket 
when  assistance  is  needed.  Companies  pay  a  flat  monthly 
fee  for  the  entire  solution,  eliminating  the  need  for  large  capi- 

j  - 


tal  expenditures  at  the  beginning  of  the  implementation. 

Moreover,  USi  can  handle  the  integration  that  is  often  needed 
with  legacy  systems.  Because  USi  has  built  the  expertise  and 
processes  to  get  the  applications  up  and  running  quickly  for 
clients,  companies  experience  a  shorter  time  to  benefit. 

Partnered  With  Leading  Application  Firms 

USi  has  partnered  with  the  leading  application  companies  to 
offer  the  most  advanced  tools  to  help  companies  automate 
business  processes;  engage  employees,  customers  and  suppli¬ 
ers  on  a  global  scale;  enhance  corporate  communications;  and 
drive  revenues  over  the  Web.  Because  it’s  just  as  important  that 
all  these  applications  work  together,  USi  integrates  them  for 
companies.  USi  solution  suites  include:  e-commerce  solutions 
powered  by  BroadVision  and  Microsoft;  e-procurement  powered 
by  Ariba;  e-business/complex  Web  services;  customer  relation¬ 
ship  management  with  Siebel  eBusiness  solutions;  enterprise 
resource  planning  powered  by  Lawson  and  PeopleSoft;  enter¬ 
prise  messaging  and  collaboration  powered  by  Microsoft. 


For  more  information,  visit  www.usi.net 
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The  days  of  building  and  supporting 


A  R  I  B  A' 

.  is**  work  (or  B2^ 
jioVirta  the  f'®’  yvu 


apiba.  '*»c 

OHARI.ESTON 

mounts  C' 

BOO-B30.S7ZS 


585  Broaoway 
Redwood  City 
California  94063 

800-269-9375 


Broad  Vision 


www.broadvision.com 


380  $1  Pete' Slree! 

SI  Paul,  MN  55102-1302 
phono:  800-477-1357 


The  best  apps  are  still  the  best  apps. 

It’s  the  best  way  to  get  them  that’s  changed. 


Microsoft  Corporation 

One  Microsoft  Way 

Redmond.  WA  98052-6399 

425  962  8080 


Microsoft 


http.//«W<W-mlcrOSOlt<:0m 


PeopleSoft 

4460  Hacienda  Drive 
Pleasanton,  California  94588-8618 
Tel  800/380-SOFT  (7638) 
h  ttp://www.  pcoplcsof  t.com 


SIEBEL  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

1855  SOUTH  GRANT  STREET 
SAN  MATEO,  CA  94402-2667 


PHONE  (800)  647-4300 


http://www.6lebel.corn 


your  own  software  infrastructure  are 

gone,  ^internetworking,  the  leading 

Application  Service  Provider  partners 

with  Aribaf  BroadVisionf  Lawsonf 

Microsoft®  PeopleSoft®  and  Siebel 

Systems®  to  give  you  web-based 

access  to  all  the  best-of-breed  software 

you  need.  We  take  total  responsibility 

for  every  aspect  of  your  application 

from  implementation  to  support — 

all  with  our  own  employees,  all 

for  a  flat  monthly  fee.  So  when  you 

want  the  best  apps,  you  can  get 

them  the  best  way  —  delivered 

right  to  your  desktop.  For  more 

information  on  USi,  call  1  -800-874- 

691 8  or  visit  www.usi.net/bestapps 


Making  software  simpler 

©2000  USinternetworking,  Inc. 
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port,  customer  relationship  manage- 
ment/call  center  services,  e-com¬ 
merce/e-business,  groupware/confer¬ 
encing,  procurement  and  office 


How  Comfortable  Do  You  Feel 
Outsourcing  to  an  ASP? 

(all  respondents) 


suites  all  got  the  nod  from  our  Spe¬ 
cial  Survey’s  current  ASP  users 
between  27  percent  and  44  percent 
of  the  time. 

Among  those  respondents  identi¬ 
fying  themselves  as  future  users,  71 


percent  will  call  on  ASPs  for  enter¬ 
prise  resource  management,  64  per¬ 
cent  expect  ASPs  to  deliver  analysis 
applications  and  30  percent  will  rely 
on  an  ASP’s  expertise  for  vertical 
applications. 

For  ASP  users,  the  Internet  rules 

Our  Special  Survey  respondents  also 
anticipate  using  a  variety  of  ways  to 
access  applications  outsourced  to 
ASPs,  but  most  favor  the  Inter¬ 
net/Web  (82  percent),  followed  by 
virtual  private  networks  (51  per¬ 
cent)  and  dedicated  leased  lines  (40 
percent). 

Delivering  on  the  promise 

Clearly,  ASPs  are  being  embraced. 
And  if  ASPs  deliver  on  the  promise, 
their  influence  will  grow.  But  have 
they  delivered?  Yes,  according  to  our 
research.  And  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

What  matters  to  your  business? 

Before  we  asked  our  Special  Survey 
participants  about  benefits  and  levels 


of  satisfaction,  we  wanted  to  know 
what  business-related  factors  con¬ 
tributed  to  their  organization’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  outsource. 

Focus  on  the  customer.  A  focus 
on  the  customer  is  shared  by  col¬ 
leagues  across  the  entire  spectrum  of 
our  Special  Survey.  We  asked  all  of 
our  survey  participants  to  rank  their 
top  business  priorities  over  the  next 
year.  Regardless  of  company  size  or 
industry,  improving  customer  care 
(84  percent  of  survey  respondents) 
and  achieving  a  better  understanding 
of  customer  requirements  (66  per¬ 
cent  of  respondents)  looms  large  in 
the  minds  of  all. 

Achieving  strategic  objectives.  The 
larger  the  organization,  the  more 
important  enabling  a  focus  on  achiev¬ 
ing  strategic  business  objectives  is  to 
the  decision  to  outsource  applications 
to  an  ASP.  When  we  asked  large- 
company  survey  participants  to  rate 
this  factor,  74  percent  of  them  gave  it 
a  critical  or  very  important  role  in 
their  outsourcing  decision. 


interBiz:  New  Opportunities 
in  the  eBusiness  World 

interBiz,  the  eBusiness  applications  division  of  Computer  Asso¬ 
ciates  International,  Inc.  (NYSE:CA)  helps  enhance  profit  from 
new  opportunities  in  the  eBusiness  world.  interBiz  integrates 
CA’s  proven  technologies  with  core  competencies  in:  Customer 
Relationship  Management  (CRM),  Supply  Chain  Management, 
Financial  Management,  Human  Resources  and  Banking. 

The  interBiz  Supply  Chain  Group  is  a  worldwide  supplier 
of  integrated  business  application  and  supply  chain  manage¬ 
ment  software.  The  group  provides  an  integrated  suite  of  enter¬ 
prise  solutions  including  Enterprise  Resource  Planning,  Ware¬ 
house  Management,  Advanced  Planning  and  Scheduling,  Front 
Office  Automation  and  Process  Reengineering 

interBiz  Financial  Group  develops,  supports,  markets  and 
provides  best-of-breed  financial  management  and  human 
resource  management  software  solutions.  The  interBiz  Financial 
Group’s  enterprise  management  solutions  are  designed  to  meet 
the  evolving  needs  of  worldwide  businesses  in  a  multitude  of 
platforms  and  operating  environments. 

The  interBiz  Banking  Group  provides  leading  edge  finan¬ 
cial  solutions  to  a  diverse  customer  base  of  commercial  and 
savings  institutions.  Products  range  from  the  Infopoint®  series 
of  banking  software  to  a  new  suite  of  Bank  Performance  Man¬ 
agement  solutions  that  measure  and  manage  profitability. 
interBiz  Online  Group  offers  a  series  of  business  applica¬ 


tion  hosting  solutions  and  services,  both  directly  to  licensed 
interBiz  clients  wishing  to  outsource  their  business  applications, 
and  through  partnership  with  Application  Service  Providers 
(ASPs).  interBiz  Online  is  designed  for  organizations  of  all  sizes 
and  in  all  industries.  Delivering  our  own  world-class  business 
applications,  including  Masterpiece®  Net  for  financial  manage¬ 
ment,  MK  Manufacturing  and  MK  Logistics  for  Supply  Chain, 
Collections  and  Recovery  for  Banking  as  well  as  complemen¬ 
tary  non-interBiz  solutions. 

BizWorks  is  a  suite  of  integrated  components  designed  to 
help  you  meet  your  business  information  integration,  analysis, 
management  and  presentation  challenges.  BizWorks,  can  add 
tremendous  value  to  your  organization  by  leveraging  the 
inherent  value  of  information  from  across  a  technologically 
and  geographically  diverse  enterprise,  and  turning  that  infor¬ 
mation  into  actionable  intelligence.  Actionable  intelligence  that 
can  help  your  enterprise  execute  effective  strategic  initiatives, 
move  on  new  opportunities  first,  and  avoid  pitfalls  that  others, 
operating  with  traditional  systems  would  not  recognize.  Biz¬ 
Works  serves  as  the  bridge  between  your  current  systems 
and  the  Internet,  and  as  the  leverage  point  where  all  of  the 
information  from  across  your  extended  enterprise  supports 
your  strategic  initiatives. 


For  more  information  about  interBiz,  e-mail  interBiz@cai.com  or 
visit  interBiz  at  www.interBiz.ca.com 
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Better  Connections  For  Your  Business 


interBiz  Online  is  the  new  application  hosting  solution  from  interBiz,  the  eBusiness  applications  division  of 
Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  It  connects  you  with  potential  new  revenue  streams  through  partnering  with 
interBiz  to  offer  advanced  business  applications  to  your  clients,  over  the  Internet.  interBiz  Online  can  supply  all  the 
resources  and  systems  management  required.  All  you  have  to  supply  is  an  interest  in  generating  new  revenue.  Call 

interBiz  on  800-997-9014  or  visit  our  web  site  at  www.interBiz.ca.com. 


(Computer® 

Associates 


Software  superior  by  design. 


©  2000  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  All  trademarks  belong  to  CA. 
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Why  ASPs  get  the  nod 

Results  from  our  Special  Survey 
indicate  that  successful  ASPs  will 
deliver  on  application  reliability 
and  availability  guarantees.  Cur¬ 
rent  and  potential  ASP  users  also 
depend  on  the  faster  application 
implementation  they  get  from  out¬ 
sourcing  as  well  as  the  opportunity 
to  leave  the  IS  staff  hiring  and 
training  to  others. 

Guaranteeing  reliability/avail¬ 
ability.  Given  the  importance  of 
uptime  and  the  potential  cost  and 
disastrous  effects  of  downtime  in  a 
wired  world,  it’s  probably  not  a 
surprise  that  among  all  our  survey 


Company  Reliance 
on  an  ASP.  .  . 

(among  current  ASP  users) 


Source:  CIO/ASPIC  Special  Survey  July  2000 


participants,  guaranteeing  reliabil¬ 
ity/availability  is  an  attention-get¬ 
ter:  79  percent  of  all  our  respon¬ 
dents  rate  this  a  critical/very 
important  factor  when  considering 
outsourcing  applications  to  an  ASP. 
And  85  percent  of  respondents 
from  large  organizations  rank  guar¬ 
anteeing  reliability/availability  high 
on  their  RFQs. 

Faster  implementation.  Sixty- 
eight  percent  of  our  Special  Survey 
respondents  judge  as  critical/very 
important  faster  implementation 
than  can  be  achieved,  in-bouse.  And 
91  percent  of  those  expecting  to 
use  an  ASP  in  the  next  12  months 
view  faster  implementation  as  a 
critical/very  important  factor  in 
their  company’s  decision  to  out¬ 
source  to  an  ASP;  74  percent  of 


ASPs  Win  With  the  Digex  app-Link  Partner  Program 

Since  1996,  Digex,  Inc.  has  focused  exclusively  on  managed  Web  and  appli¬ 
cation  hosting  for  businesses  and  partners  worldwide.  To  help  ASPs  scale 
their  businesses  quickly  and  successfully,  Digex  offers  a  dedicated  program — 
the  Digex  app-Link  Partner  Program — that  offers  seamless  integration  of 
Digex’s  world  class  hosting  services,  customer  support  and  information  sys¬ 
tems  with  the  business  operations  of  the  ASP.  app-Link  is  specifically 
designed  to  enable  an  ASP  to  deliver  a  best-of-breed,  end-to-end  solution  to 
its  customers. 

Digex,  Inc.  &  AppNet:  A  Proven  Partnership  Model 

“Through  our  app-Link  partnership  with  Digex,  we  realized  a  faster  time  to  mar¬ 
ket  for  our  solutions  by  leveraging  Digex’s  expertise  and  infrastructure,”  says  Gar¬ 
rett  Brucker,  director  of  Business  at  AppNet. 

Established  in  1 997,  AppNet  was  formed  to  help  companies  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  the  Internet  economy  by  combining  Internet  strategy,  marketing  and 
technology  into  a  single  solution.  AppNet  tailors  these  solutions  to  meet  specific 
needs,  freeing  companies  to  focus  on  their  own  core  business  as  they  expand 
into  the  online  marketplace. 

“Most  importantly,  we  are  able  to  offer  a  turn-key  solution  while  continuing  to 
focus  on  our  core  competencies — developing  integrated  Web  and  back  office 
applications  for  dot  corns,”  adds  Brucker.” 

Partnership  for  Success 

As  a  Digex  app-Link  Partner,  an  ASP  gains  more  than  just  first-class  Web  and 
application  hosting  services — you  gain  an  end-to-end  business  partner.  app-Link 
partners  realize  many  partnership  benefits,  including: 

•  Accelerated  Time  To  Market:  Digex  enables  ASPs  to  develop  and  deliver 
secure,  reliable,  high  performance  applications  fast  with  pre-engineered, 
packaged  solutions,  application  development  products  and  services  and 
enhanced  platform  products. 

•  Support  with  Expertise:  Digex  assigns  proactive,  dedicated  service  support 
from  the  Digex  cross-functional  team  of  experts.  These  teams  give  ASPs  the 
necessary  resources  to  develop,  deploy  and  win  business. 


•  Partnership  for  Success:  We’re  in  this  with  you — but  we’re  transparent  to 
your  customers.  Digex  provides  a  total  business  hosting  solution.  Digex 
works  with  its  ASP  partner  to  provide  sales  training,  joint  marketing  initiatives 
and  sales  incentives  designed  to  increase  your  business. 


For  more  information  on  the  app-Link  Partner  Program,  or  Digex’s  products  and 
service,  please  call  877  429-3443  or  visit  our  Website  at:  www.digex.com 


large-company  respondents  see 
faster  implementation  as  critical  or 
very  important. 

Avoiding  IS  staffing  woes.  Our 
Special  Survey  respondents  who  are 
current  users  of  ASPs  also  mention 
the  benefits  of  being  freed  from  the 
time  and  energy  devoted  to  hiring 
and  training  IS  employee,  although 


only  56  percent  think  this  rated  criti¬ 
cal/very  important  in  their  decision 
to  outsource  applications  to  an  ASP. 
Regardless  of  company  size,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  our  respondents  rating  the 
“employee  factor”  as  critical  or  very 
important  to  their  decision  to  out¬ 
source  to  an  ASP  is  never  more  than 
44  percent. 
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Where  managed  hosting  began. 
Where  managed  hosting  is  going. 


A  Quantum  Leap 
For  Applications 
Hosting 
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What  Kinds  of  Capabilities  Does/or  Will 
Your  Company’s  ASP  Provide? 

(percent  of  respondents) 
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Current  ASP  users  are  satisfied 

“The  issue,”  says  Robert  F.  Jones, 
president  and  COO  of  United  Mes¬ 
saging,  Inc.,  “isn’t  whether  outsourc¬ 
ing  works,  because  we  all  know  it 
can  and  does  quite  well  on  a  daily 
basis  for  a  great  number  of  enter¬ 
prises.  The  challenge  comes  in  find¬ 
ing  a  capable  and  reliable  partner 
who  can  meet  the  full  range  of  out¬ 
sourcing  requirements — including 
security,  performance,  scalability, 
reliability  and  affordability.” 

Most  of  our  Special  Survey 
respondents  who  are  current  ASP 
users  have  met  this  challenge.  When 
asked  about  their  satisfaction  with 
the  level  of  availability  of  applica¬ 
tions  outsourced  to  their  ASP,  the 
performance  of  the  applications  and 
the  support  provided,  50  percent  of 
current  ASP  users — regardless  of 
size — report  being  extremely/very 
satisfied.  A  meager  three  percent 
say  they’re  not  being  at  all  satisfied. 

And,  whereas  many  (45  -  57  per¬ 
cent)  in  larger  organizations  have 
warm  and  fuzzy  feelings  about  the 
quality  of  their  ASP  experience, 
smaller  organizations  are  downright 
ecstatic,  with  75  percent  saying 


they’re  very  satisfied. 

Happiness  varies  by  industry  and 
financial/banking  folks  are  the  most 
satisfied.  Indeed,  when  asked  about 
the  level  of  availability  of  applica¬ 
tions  outsourced  to  its  ASP,  75  per¬ 
cent  of  this  group  say  they’re  very 
satisfied.  Manufacturing  types  are  a 
bit  more  sanguine:  33  percent  are 
very  satisfied  and  68  percent  are 
somewhat  satisfied. 

So,  are  ASPs  being  embraced? 
Yes.  Based  on  our  results,  it’s  clear 
that  interest  among  corporate  execu¬ 


tives  and  IS  professionals  is  high. 
And  companies  taking  advantage  of 
ASP  offerings  appear  to  be  giving 
themselves  some  significant  leverage 
over  companies  opting  to  go  it  alone. 

“The  embracing  of  application 
hosting,”  maintains  Elizur  Good¬ 
rich,  vice  president  of  the  interBiz 
Online  Group,  “will  be  central  to  a 
company’s  business  model  as  it  seeks 
to  reduce  costs  and  tactical  complex¬ 
ity  while  at  the  same  time  increasing 
interconnectivity  with  all  facets  of 
the  business.”* 


Interliant  Inc.  Offers  Range 
of  Business  Solutions 

Interliant  Inc.  is  a  leading  global  application  service  provider 
(ASP),  whose  broad  range  of  outsourced  business  critical 
solutions  free  customers  to  concentrate  on  their  core  busi¬ 
ness  while  Interliant  focuses  on  their  IT  needs.  As  the  largest 
and  most  experienced  ASP,  Interliant  designs,  implements, 
deploys  and  manages  cost-effective,  fully  integrated  Web- 
based  solutions  worldwide.  Interliant  enables  companies  of  all 
sizes  to  capitalize  on  the  latest  Web-based  technologies 
quickly  and  affordably  without  the  burden  of  building,  manag¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  the  infrastructure  required  to  support  mis¬ 
sion-critical  applications. 

Interliant  is  the  only  ASP  to  rank  among  the  200  biggest  pub¬ 
lic  companies  in  networking,  according  to  the  annual  Network 
World  200  list  published  April  24,  2000.  A  pioneer  in  the  appli¬ 
cations  outsourcing  industry,  Interliant  began  hosting  applica¬ 
tions  in  1 994  and  has  continually  broadened  and  deepened  its 
solutions  to  become  a  full-service  ASP,  incorporating  in  1997. 

As  the  global  leader  in  the  ASP  revolution,  Interliant  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  helping  enterprises  realize  their  goals  and  objectives  by 
enabling  greater  business  efficiency,  speed  to  market  and  agility. 


We  are  focused  on  offering  the  finest  hosted  applications  and 
value-added  Internet  professional  services — solutions  that 
improve  competitive  advantage. 

Competitive  Advantage  of  “Pure-Play”  ASP  Model 

Our  customers  look  to  Interliant  for  the  substantial  competitive 
advantage  offered  by  our  “pure-play”  ASP  model.  We  offer  Busi¬ 
ness  Solutions  @  Internet  Speed.  Interliant’s  managed  ASP  ser¬ 
vices  transform  the  complexity  of  IT  infrastructure  decisions  into 
simple  turnkey  solutions — we  take  total  responsibility.  This 
enables  you  to  focus  on  your  core  competencies,  the  key  to 
success  in  today’s  fiercely  competitive  global  marketplace. 

Interliant  offers  a  proven  record  of  success  in  a  new  and 
evolving  industry.  Interliant  draws  upon  an  in-house  talent  pool 
encompassing  the  combined  expertise  of  acquired  companies 
in  the  application  hosting,  security,  ERP,  Web  hosting  and  pro¬ 
fessional  services  sectors  to  design,  develop,  deliver  and  sup¬ 
port  its  solutions  portfolio  as  well  as  develop  new  solutions  for 
its  customers.  Interliant  has  worked  with  more  customers  than 
any  other  ASP. 


For  more  information,  go  to  www.interliant.com 
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ASPs:  Setting  Off  a  Sea  Change 

It’s  no  accident  that  ASPs  have  sprouted  up  exactly  at  the  confluence  of  a  gen¬ 
eration  of  key  technological  and  cultural  breakthroughs.  Nor  that  ASPs  them¬ 
selves  are  setting  off  waves  of  change  in  how  businesses  will  do  technology. . . 


Application  hosting  is  an  old  idea 
made  new  again,  driven  by  several 
converging  energies: 

O  An  Internet  that  is,  in  effect, 
gradually  enabling  us  to  link  vir¬ 
tually  all  the  computers  in  the 
world  into  a  massive,  robust  and 
mostly  IP  standards-based  server 
network. 

O  Growing  access  to  greater  and 
greater  amounts  of  communica¬ 
tions  bandwidth,  making  it  easier 
than  ever  to  reliably  send  and 
retrieve  large  volumes  of  complex 
data. 

O  A  user  interface — the  Web 
browser — which  has  been  so 
widely  and  completely  embraced 
that  end-users  everywhere  are 
comfortable  with  it. 

Although  most  of  today’s  ASP 
applications  actually  get  delivered 
over  private  networks,  the  new-mil- 
lennium  ASP  model  is  founded  on 


application  delivery  over  the  Web. 

“ASPs  give  large  enterprises  the 
ability  to  implement  global  e-com- 
merce  strategies,  allowing  their 
employees  the  freedom  to  work  any¬ 
where  at  anytime  on  any  device, 
regardless  of  connection  or  net¬ 
work,”  says  Chris  Phoenix,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of 
Citrix  iBusiness.  “This  kind  of  flexi¬ 
bility  is  crucial  to  the  success  of  com¬ 
panies  in  the  digital  age.” 

Thus  applications  designed  from 
the  outset  for  Web  delivery  will  pre¬ 


vail — though  certainly  traditional 
apps  delivered  over  the  Internet  will 
continue  to  offer  economies  of  scale 
and  the  competitive  advantages  that 
go  with  them.  But  because  tradi¬ 
tional  application  architectures  are 
geared  for  software  that  operates  in 
just  one  place  for  just  one  “owner,” 
they  are  already  being  upstaged  by 
Web-built,  multi-tenancy  software 
applications. 

Already,  major  software  vendors, 
including  SAP,  Oracle  and 
Microsoft,  are  working  on  ASP  ver¬ 
sions  of  their  applications. 

interBiz,  the  e-business  applica¬ 
tions  division  of  Computer  Associ¬ 
ates,  integrates  CA’s  proven  tech¬ 
nologies  with  core  competencies  in 
customer  relationship  management, 
supply  chain  management,  financial 
management,  human  resources  and 
banking. 

Infinium  has  repositioned  its  soft¬ 


ware  business  and  now  Infinium 
ASP  hosts  Web  applications — which 
are  accessed  through  Web 
browsers — in  customer  relationship 
management,  financial  management, 
human  resources  and  self-service, 
supply  management,  process  manu¬ 
facturing,  e-procurement  and  busi¬ 
ness  analytics. 

And  ASP  partnerships  abound. 

ASP  pioneer  Interliant  has  formed 
strategic  alliances  with  leading  soft¬ 
ware,  networking  and  hardware 
companies,  including  Dell  Com¬ 


puter,  IBM  and  Lotus,  Microsoft, 
BMC  Software  and  Network  Solu¬ 
tions.  Interliant  maintains  data  cen¬ 
ters  in  Atlanta,  Houston  and  Wash¬ 
ington  DC  and  provides  services  to 
over  1,000  application  hosting  cus¬ 
tomers  and  over  50,000  Web  host¬ 
ing  clients  worldwide. 

United  Messaging  partners  with 
Sun  Microsystems,  Microsoft,  IBM, 
Lotus,  Netscape,  EMC,  NetworkAp- 
pliance,  Exodus,  iPlanet,  Xerox 
Connect,  Computer  Associates, 
Lotus  and  Executrain  to  offer  hosted 
enterprise  e-mail  services. 

Partnering  with  Microsoft,  Ora¬ 
cle,  PeopleSoft,  Siebel,  Ariba,  Broad- 
vision  and  Lawson,  USinternetwork- 
ing  uses  four  data  centers  and  a 
Cisco  Powered  Network™  infra¬ 
structure  to  deliver  Web-based  con¬ 
tent  and  information  to  users  world¬ 
wide,  assuming  total  responsibility 
for  its  application  solutions. 

Why  it  works 

ASP’s  mode  of  Internet-based  appli¬ 
cation  delivery  morphs  traditional 
application  development  and  imple¬ 
mentation,  which  typically  dispenses 
particular  types  of  technology  func¬ 
tionality,  into  the  furnishing  of  a 
utility-like  service  that  completes  a 
business  experience. 

“ASPs,”  believes  Citrix’s  Phoenix, 
“will  change  the  in-house  IT  land¬ 
scape  from  a  break-and-fix  mode  to 
a  more  strategic  IT  entity — from  a 
constant  upgrade  cycle  to  a  strategic 
relationship  management  function.” 

Bobby  Patrick,  vice  president  of 
strategy  at  Digex,  Inc.,  agrees.  “The 
ubiquity  of  the  Internet  has  changed 
how  business  is  conducted — for¬ 
ever,”  he  says.  “The  new  model  of 
delivering  software  as  a  service  over 
the  Internet  provides  key  strategic 
advantages  to  companies,  from  the 
largest  Fortune  100  company  to  the 
smallest  start-up.  More  and  more, 
companies  will  focus  on  their  core 
competencies,  whether  they  be  prod¬ 
ucts  or  services,  and  outsource  many 
of  their  business  processes.” 

This  is  unfamiliar  territory  for 
most  end-users  and  IS  professionals 


Despite  concern  about  application  security, 
it’s  the  ASPs’  same  shared  infrastructure 
which  can  actually  improve  system  security  and 

redundancy. 
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alike,  and  it  will  require  some  cul¬ 
tural  readjustment.  But  it’s  easy  to 
see  how  successful  ASP  relationships 
can  help  integrate  technology  and 
the  business  cycle,  contributing  to 
productivity,  customer  satisfaction 
and  profitability. 

To  pull  it  all  off,  ASPs  centralize 
application  management,  upgrades 
and  support,  reducing  total  cost  of 
ownership.  ASPs  often  turn  to  spe¬ 
cialists  for  help,  too,  and  the  special¬ 
ties  signal  the  importance  to  the  ASP 
model  of  the  Internet. 

An  example  is  SurfControl,  Inc., 
which  offers  a  complete  line  of 
Internet  filtering  solutions  for 
many  environments,  including 
Microsoft  Proxy  Servers  and 
Checkpoint  Firewalls. 

Citrix’s  MetaFrame’s  enterprise 
application  management  capabilities 
help  ASPs  (and  corporate  IS  depart¬ 
ments)  Web-enable  applications  via 
Citrix®  NFuse'M  application  portal 
software,  increase  scalability,  ease 
deployment,  simplify  application 
support  and  deliver  universal  appli¬ 
cation  access  to  users  in  any  loca¬ 
tion,  on  any  device,  over  any  net¬ 
work  connection. 

Digex,  meanwhile,  provides  the 
managed  infrastructure  that  an  ASP 
needs  to  host  software  as  a  service  to 
customers  by  means  of  a  full  suite  of 
services  that  manage  mission-critical 
Websites.  Digex  delivers  redundant 
connectivity  to  the  Internet,  connec¬ 
tivity  to  a  national  IP  backbone  and 
direct  private  networking  options  for 
secure  “back-end”  network  connec¬ 
tions  to  private  corporate  networks 
and  information  systems. 

All  this  infrastructure  is  shared 
among  ASP  customers,  as  are  an 
ASP’s  highly  trained  technical  people. 

Despite  concern  about  applica¬ 
tion  security,  it’s  the  ASPs’  same 
shared  infrastructure  which  can 
actually  improve  system  security  and 
redundancy.  After  all,  unlike  many 
IS  departments,  ensuring  application 
and  data  security  and  redundancy  is 
an  ASP  core  competency  and  the 
purpose  of  significant  ASP  invest¬ 
ment.  Centralized  data  storage,  for 


instance,  reduces  needless  data  repli¬ 
cation  and  so  aids  data  integrity. 
ASPs  are  plenty  motivated  to  moni¬ 
tor  and  audit  usage.  And  ASPs  typi¬ 
cally  build  multiple  data  centers  and 


robust  disaster  recovery  capabilities. 

Meanwhile,  applications  that  are 
explicitly  designed  to  exploit  a  host¬ 
ing  model  actually  improve  remote 
user  data  access,  thanks  to  workflow 
features  that  make  collaboration 
with  external  partners  easy.  And  IP 
networks’  lingering  quality  of  service 
issues  and  lack  of  sufficient  band¬ 
width  are  being  eagerly  addressed  by 
vendors  and  even  governments.  In 
the  short  term,  larger  companies’ 
broadband  Internet  connectivity 
positions  them  to  exploit  the  benefits 
of  hosted  applications  sooner  than 
smaller  competitors. 

“ASPs  are  the  next  phase  of  tech¬ 
nology  advancement,  enabled  by  the 
convergence  of  software  and  IT  infra¬ 
structure  toward  an  Internet/net-cen¬ 
tric  environment,”  notes  Maria 
Burud,  senior  vice  president  at 
Infinium  ASP.  “We’re  already  seeing 
solutions  being  built  only  for  this 
deployment  model.  It’s  the  next  era  in 
information  technology.” 

What  it  doesn’t  cost 

One  leading  ASP,  USinternetwork- 
ing,  has  compared  the  cost  and  turn¬ 
around  of  a  traditional  in-house  ERP 
implementation  of  an  application 
with  its  own  iMAP  service.  While 


many  large  corporations  may  not  be 
prepared  to  outsource  an  ERP  appli¬ 
cation,  the  comparison  is  nonethe¬ 
less  instructive: 

Technological  capabilities  that 


not  so  long  ago  could  be  handled 
only  by  internal  departments  and 
homegrown  infrastructure  can  now 
be  outsourced.  So  if  you’re  not  cur¬ 
rently  rethinking  your  rationale  for 
keeping  many  IT-intensive  functions 
in-house,  chances  are  you  will  soon 
as  evidence  continues  to  mount  that 
ASPs  can  often  deliver  equal,  even 
superior  quality  at  lower  cost. 

“Most  companies  have  begun 
examining  processes  that  can  be 
strengthened  via  Web  based  solu¬ 
tions  or  offloaded  to  reduce  costs,” 
says  Elizur  Goodrich,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  interBiz  Online  Group. 
“The  ASP  hosting  model  is  basi¬ 
cally  this,  but  it’s  not  similar  to 
traditional  outsourcing  models. 
ASPs  are  building  momentum  from 
vast  and  rapid  technology  changes: 
ubiquitous  platforms,  smaller 
diversified  company  teams,  remote 
access  requirements,  significant 
exchanges  between  internal  sys¬ 
tems  and,  most  importantly,  the 
strength  of  Internet-driven  e-busi¬ 
ness.  What  this  means  is  the  ASP 
industry  as  a  whole  represents  a 
long-term,  fundamental  transfor¬ 
mation  in  the  way  we  will  use  tech¬ 
nology  and  how  we  will  access  and 
exploit  our  information.”  • 


ASP  Versus 

Traditional 

USinternetworking 

Doing  it 

In-House 

iMAP  Service 

In-House 

Implementation 

License 

$300,000 

included 

Hardware 

85,000 

included 

Implementation 

600,000 

included 

Total  investment 

$985,000 

none 

Maintenance 

$5,000 

included 

Disaster  recovery 

5,000 

included 

Bandwidth 

2,000 

included 

Operations 

23,000 

included 

Total  monthly  outlay 

$40,000 

$60,000 

Time  to  benefit 

5-24  months 

1-3  months 

Source:  USinternetworking 
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Finding  the  Right  ASP 

As  the  ASP  market  evolves,  the  way  your  company  uses  and  pays  for  its  tech¬ 
nology  will  change.  Here  are  some  tips  on  getting  your  enterprise  ready  . . . 


“An  ASP,”  says  Robert  F.  Jones, 
president  and  COO  of  United  Mes¬ 
saging,  Inc.,  “should  have  expertise 
in  abundance,  the  necessary 
resources,  tools  and  infrastructure  to 
provide  its  services,  and  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  way  its  clients 
do  business.  But  above  all  else,  an 
ASP  should  be  able  to  offer  flexible, 
comprehensive  solutions  that  match 
client  requirements  perfectly.” 

No  wonder  ASPs  have  a  habit  of 
making  business  executives — as 
opposed  to  IS  executives — feel  more 
comfortable  expressing  what  they 
want  from  technology,  and  even  tak¬ 
ing  the  lead  in  buying  it. 

This  is  not  a  bad  thing.  In  fact, 
anytime  IS  can  elicit  line-of-business 
managers’  views  about  what  they 
need  and  don’t  need  from  technol¬ 
ogy,  things  get  better. 


But  there’s  a  danger,  too:  it’s 
easy  for  businesspeople  to  underes¬ 
timate  technology  complexities. 
Fortunately,  recent  research  by 
CIO  and  the  ASP  Industry  Consor¬ 
tium  (see  Compelling  Numbers 
Point  to  Accelerating  ASP  Use,  pg. 
S6.)  suggests  that  many  business- 
people  prefer  that  IS  managers  steer 
corporate  decisions  about  which 
ASP  to  turn  to. 

Businesspeople,  it  seems,  appreci¬ 
ate  that  their  IS  department  is,  in  fact, 
the  only  watchdog  the  enterprise  has 
to  protect  its  technology  interests. 

Simultaneously,  CIOs  and  IS 
executives  engaging  ASPs  find  them¬ 
selves  with  new  kinds  of  responsibil¬ 
ities  and  accountabilities.  If  the 
application  offloaded  to  an  ASP  is 
new — say,  e-commerce — then  IS 
staffers  may  have  little  knowledge  of 


either  the  app  or  the  infrastructure 
that  supports  it.  So  there  are  a  few 
things  the  watchdog  should  know: 

Looking  inside  first: 
what  risks  do  you  face? 

Every  business  is  conducted  in  the 
face  of  risks.  To  get  the  most  from  a 
relationship  with  an  ASP,  you’d  be 
wise  to  examine  your  enterprise’s 
vulnerabilities.  As  you  do  so,  you’ll 
get  smarter  about  what  to  look  for  in 
an  ASP.  You  can  begin  by  asking: 

O  What  kinds  of  security  does  my 
company  use  to  protect  its  data? 
O  Is  my  company  exposed  to  nat¬ 
ural  disasters? 

O  Does  my  company  have  a  disas¬ 
ter  recovery  plan? 

If  you  haven’t  addressed  these 
issues  before — and  many  IS  execu¬ 
tives  haven’t — you’ll  find  them  time- 
consuming.  But  proceeding  into  the 
world  of  application  hosting  without 
knowing  your  weaknesses  only 
increases  your  risk. 

Due  diligence 

“Outsourcing  applications  to  an 
ASP,”  says  Bobby  Patrick,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  strategy  at  Digex,  Inc.,  “is  a 
logical  progression  of  turning  over 
complex  tasks  to  specialists  for  whom 
that  task  is  a  core  competency.” 

The  challenge  is  to  match  your 
company’s  needs  with  an  ASP’s  ser¬ 
vices. 

“Due  diligence  in  selecting  the 
right  partner  is  critical,”  maintains 
Patrick.  “The  CIO  needs  to  ensure 
that  costs  are  predictable,  that  the 
offering  is  technically  sound — that 
is,  Web-architected — and  that  there 
is  substantial  redundancy  in  the 
technical  architecture.  A  CIO  also 
needs  to  have  confidence  that  the 
ASP  has  selected  the  right  technol¬ 
ogy  partners  to  put  together  a  highly 
reliable,  high-availability  solution.” 

Plan  to  get  bids  from  several  ASPs 
and  start  with  a  simple  list  of  ques¬ 
tions  and  match  prospective  ASPs’ 
answer  to  your  needs. 

O  Stability.  Am  I  trusting  my  data  to 
a  stable,  viable  service  provider? 
What  about  this  ASP’s  partners? 


Keeping  Your  Data  Secure 

Many  CIOs  and  business  execs  are  not  ready  to  transmit  sensitive,  mission- 
critical  data  over  the  World  Wide  Web.  That’s  why  so  many  ASPs  offer  alter¬ 
natives.  Although  it’s  about  ten  times  more  expensive  than  webbing  it,  a  pri¬ 
vate  leased  line  offers  a  more  secure  connection. 

Others  think  the  Web — with  servers  guarded  by  multiple  firewalls  and  SSL 
(secure  socket  layer)  encryption  now  a  browser  standard — is  sufficiently 
secure  for  mission-critical  data  and  apps. 

“Unless  you  have  state-of-the-art  back-up  and  recovery  procedures 
already  in  place,  or  have  armed  guards  protecting  your  data  24  hours  a  day 
the  way  ASPs  do,  security  is  not  an  issue,”  says  Chris  Phoenix,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Citrix  Business.  “It’s  actually  safer  to  use  an  ASP.” 

To  ensure  the  security  of  your  data  and  your  business,  ask  your  prospective 
ASP  if  they  can  show  you  a  security  report  or  an  audit  from  an  accounting  firm 
that  details  the  ASP’s  security  measures.  And  take  the  time  to  interview  the 
ASP’s  security  managers.  Here  are  some  questions  you  can  pose  to  them: 

•  Are  you  able  to  stop  an  attack  and  recover  your  infrastructure? 

•  What  security  assessment  and  integrity  tools  do  you  use  and  how  often 
do  you  use  them? 

•  What  kinds  of  security  controls  do  you  use  to  protect  customer  data? 

•  How  do  you  segregate  clients  sharing  the  same  infrastructure? 

•  Which  independent  organization  performs  periodic  auditing,  testing  and 
certification — or  do  you  rely  only  on  internal  quality  testing? 

•  Generally  how  secure  is  your  infrastructure  and  network? 
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WILD 
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•  What  is  an  ASP? 

•  Do  you  understand  the  entire  range  of  outsourcing  options? 

•  Are  you  informed  about  ASP  services  and  products? 

•  What  is  the  competitive  advantage  of  outsourcing  IT?  How  can  it 
improve  your  business?  How  has  outsourcing  IT  improved  your 
competitors’  business? 

Get  the  answers  before  someone  asks  you  the  questions! 


The  Smarter 

Way 

to  Do 


As  the  only  major  ASP  event  focused  on  the  end-user,  ASPWorld 
Conference  &  Expo  provides  a  unique  educational  opportunity  designed  for 
corporate  and  IT  decision-makers  who  are  evaluating  outsourced 
applications  from  a  business  and  technical  perspective! 


Sponsored  by  leading  visionaries,  analysts,  users  and  suppliers 
in  the  ASP  marketplace,  this  brand-new  event  lets  you  learn  all  your  ASP 

J 


options  right  now  all  on  one  show  floor! 


In  addition  to  your  free  Expo  Badge,  registrants  receive  the  following 
valuable  resources  critical  to  understanding  this  emerging  market: 

•  Up-to-date  market  data 

•  Decision  Support  Guide 

•  ASP  Market  Taxonomy 

•  Information  on  the  latest  ASPs  and  services 

•  Special  introductory  sessions  addressing 
your  questions 


To  Exhibit,  please  call  toll  free  1-877-696-0459 
To  Attend,  please  register  online  at  www.aspworldexpo.com 

ASPWorld  Conference  &  Expo  •  3  Speen  Street,  Suite  320,  Framingham,  MA  01701 

©2000  IOG  World  Expo.  All  rights  reserved.  All  other  trademarks  contained  herein  are  the  property  ol  their  respective 
owners. 
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Focus  of  New  Digital  Economy  is  Strategic 
Imperatives,  Not  Software 

As  the  first  single-source,  fully  accountable  ASP,  Infinium 
removes  the  burden  of  support,  the  expense  of  new  hard¬ 
ware  and  the  worry  of  infrastructure — freeing  organizations  to 
focus  on  their  core  competencies,  and  their  overworked, 
understaffed  IT  teams  to  master  new  technologies  that  could 
spell  the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 

Infinium  ASP  is  a  fiscally  practical,  low-risk  means  of  out¬ 
sourcing  mission-critical  enterprise  applications.  While  most 
software  vendors  have  chosen  third  parties  to  host  such  appli¬ 
cations — putting  another  company  between  customers  and 
their  data — Infinium’s  solutions  are  securely  hosted,  managed 
and  supported  at  Enterprise  Solution  Hosting  Centers  oper¬ 
ated  by  Infinium. 

To  ensure  the  highest  level  of  availability,  security  and  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  Infinium  has  engineered  its  carrier-class  hosting 
facilities  and  operational  processes  with  the  help  of  such 
industry  leaders  as  Lucent,  AT&T,  Liebert,  Bell  Atlantic  and 
IBM.  This  state-of-the-art  infrastructure  features  the  most 
advanced  Internet  and  networking  technologies  and  is  backed 
by  dedicated  account  managers,  customization  experts,  24x7 
help-desk  support  and  a  certified  operations  staff. 

Since  Infinium  takes  full  responsibility  for  managing  the 
people,  processes  and  technologies,  there’s  only  one  place 
to  go  for  answers.  As  a  result,  customers  are  guaranteed 
absolute  peace  of  mind. 


Here’s  How  Several  Customers  View  Their  Partnership 
With  Infinium: 

“With  Infinium  ASP  we  gain  a  trusted  business  partner  and  a 
turnkey  eBusiness  solution.  Now  we  can  focus  on  sustaining 
our  99%  on-time  performance.” 

Marshall  Witt,  CFO,  Viking  Freight,  a  FedEx  Company 

“Infinium  ASP  will  enhance  our  IT  infrastructure,  reduce  direct 
capital  costs  and  enable  us  to  shift  our  resources  to  revenue 
enhancing  business  initiatives.  We  depend  on  Infinium  ASP  to 
run  our  business  operational  systems  so  that  we  can  focus 
on  running  the  business  of  our  TV  stations.” 

Scott  Mattox,  CFO,  Sunbelt  Communications 

“We  could  not  imagine  handing  over  our  business-critical 
data  to  a  multitude  of  unproven  ASPs  and  third  party  vendors 
with  generic  applications.  Bottom  line:  we  trust  Infinium  ASP 
to  help  us  run  our  business.” 

Tim  Williams,  Director  of  IS,  Hard  Rock  Hotel  &  Casino 

Infinium  ASP  offers  comprehensive  services  to  manage 
applications,  hardware,  operating  systems,  network  connec¬ 
tions  and  disaster  recovery,  guaranteeing  24x7  access  to 
your  data,  as  well  as  hotline  support  your  staff  can  rely  on. 


To  learn  how  Infinium  can  help  your  company  do  great  work, 
visit  our  Website  at  ww.infiniumasp.com 


O  Opting  out.  What  will  it  take  if  I 
decide  to  bring  my  application 
back  in-house? 

O  Security.  How  does  this  ASP 
secure  my  data?  Do  they  offer 
virtual  private  network  (VPN) 
connections?  What  about  secu¬ 
rity  guarantees? 

©  Implementation  help.  Can  this 
ASP  handle  all  my  implementa¬ 
tion  needs?  Besides  a  Web 
browser,  do  I  need  other  hard¬ 
ware,  software  or  networking 
capability?  What  about  training? 

O  Support.  What  kind  of  customer 
service  can  we  expect  from  this 
ASP?  Does  their  support  cover 
the  network  as  well  as  the  ongo¬ 
ing  application  management? 
Does  first-line  application  sup¬ 
port  come  from  the  ASP  or  the 
application  vendor?  Does  this 
ASP  arrange  for  a  single  point  of 
contact? 

O  Availability  and  reliability.  Can 

this  ASP  give  me  a  report  detail¬ 


ing  your  application  availability 
history?  What  about  uptime 
guarantees? 

O  Backup  and  recovery.  Will  this 
ASP  assume  responsibility  for 
backup  and  recovery  of  data  and 
application?  Will  they  add 
backup  and  recovery  perfor¬ 
mance  to  the  service-level  agree¬ 
ment  (SLA)?  What  kind  of  cus¬ 
tomer  support  will  I  get  from 
them  in  case  of  a  disaster?  What 
if  data  is  lost  or  the  Internet  con¬ 
nection  goes  down? 

O  Shared  or  dedicated  servers?  Will 
this  ASP  host  my  application  and 
data  on  shared  or  dedicated 
servers?  (While  dedicated  servers 
cost  more,  they  run  only  your 
application,  so  access  won’t  be 
slowed  by  other  users’  traffic.) 

O  Upgrades.  How  does  this  ASP 
manage  application  upgrades? 

O  Scalability.  How  easy  is  it  to  add 
new  users?  What  will  it  cost? 

O  Watchdogging.  Does  this  ASP 


provide  clear  reports  with 
detailed  application  access  and 
usage  statistics? 

To  make  sure  all  the  components 
you’ll  need  are  part  of  your  agree¬ 
ment  with  an  ASP,  ask  for  detailed 
proposals  from  a  number  of  com¬ 
petitors  and  then  compare  them. 
Before  you  pick  your  ASP,  check  out 
the  company’s  expertise,  meet  with 
their  people  at  their  site  and  check 
their  references. 

Managing  your  ASP 

In  effect,  your  ASP  serves  as  an 
extension  of  your  corporate  IS 
department,  and  although  the  ASP’s 
application  infrastructure  may  be 
beyond  your  direct  reach,  the  rela¬ 
tionship  can  be  effectively  managed. 

The  basis  for  this  management 
process  is  the  contract  you  sign  with 
your  ASP.  Because  so  many  ASPs 
are  interlinked  with  other  software, 
networking  and  support  vendors, 
your  contract  with  an  ASP  is  an 
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especially  important  document. 
Here  are  some  suggestions  about 
what  to  do  to  make  sure  your  ASP 
contract  works: 

Negotiate  a  price  for  usage 
growth.  How  much  more  should 
your  ASP  fees  go  up  as  usage 
increases?  Build  this  into  your  con¬ 
tract,  along  with  a  way  to  measure 
that  growth  in  whatever  way  works 
best,  such  as  number  of  transac¬ 
tions,  number  of  users. 

Clarify  what’s  yours  and  what’s 
theirs.  Make  sure  your  contract 
specifies  that  you  own  your  data  as 
well  as  any  applications  you  may 
want  customized — even  if  it  means 
buying  licenses  for  it.  If  you  decide 
to  change  your  ASP,  you  want  to  be 
able  to  take  whatever  you  need  with 
you  when  you  go.  Consider  building 
in  a  back-up  plan  based  on  classic 
risk  management  strategies,  includ¬ 
ing  provisions  to  transfer  application 
software  and  data  center  operations 
to  Company  B  in  case  of  failure. 

Insist  on  a  penalty-free  escape 
clause.  Beware  costly  exit  fees.  You 
want  a  contract  that  provides  an 
escape  hatch  in  case  your  ASP  con¬ 
sistently  cannot  perform. 

Establish  application  mainte¬ 
nance  and  upgrade  policies.  It  might 
be  the  ASP’s  software,  but  your 
business  depends  on  its  consistent 
maintenance.  Also,  you  want  to 
make  sure  that  upgrades  don’t  inter¬ 
fere  with  your  operations. 

Motivate  with  painful  perfor¬ 
mance  penalties.  Squeaky  wheels 
get  the  grease,  right?  The  last 
thing  you  want  is  a  contract  with 
your  ASP  that  makes  it  cheaper  for 
them  to  ignore  you  than  fix  your 
problem.  Consider  penalties  that 
escalate  with  each  recurrence  of  a 
problem. 

Monitor  your  ASP’s  perfor¬ 
mance.  Some  ASP  users  suggest 
checking  in  with  your  contact  once 
a  week  and  establishing  weekly 
reviews  of  how  the  application  is 
doing.  If  you’re  using  a  big-ticket 
ASP  application,  such  as  ERP,  think 
about  buying  your  own  perfor¬ 
mance  monitoring  software  tools  so 
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SLA  Agreements: 

De  Rigueur  for  Customer 
and  ASP  Alike 

In  its  recently  published  guide¬ 
lines,  the  ASP  Industry  Consor¬ 
tium  (ASPIC)  told  its  members  that 
“to  ensure  positive  interactions, 
today’s  customer  support  must 
include  much  more  than  a  toll-free 
help  desk.”  It  should  include  a 
number  or  items,  with  aggressive 
Service  Level  Agreements  topping 
the  list. 

ASPIC  is  a  kind  of  trade  group 
— with  members  from  the  ASP 
community — actively  promoting 
the  ASP  model.  They’re  also 
establishing  guidelines  for  ASP 
business  practices.  And,  right 
now,  ASPIC  members  are  working 
to  develop  a  standard  SLA — a 
“what  kind  of  service  to  expect 
and  deliver”  guidebook  for  both 
ASP  vendor  and  customer. 

Our  respondents  also  thought 
SLAs  were  worth  looking  into.  77 
percent  of  our  entire  group  of 
respondents  said  “yes”  when 
asked  if  their  company  has  or 
would  have  an  SLA  with  an  ASP. 
The  number  rose  to  78  percent  for 
respondents  from  companies  with 
more  than  10,000  employees. 


Does  (or  Will)  Your 
SLA  Cover  . . .  ? 

(among  respondents  with  SLA) 


100 

95 


you  can  measure  performance  and 
be  sure  your  ASP  is  meeting  your 
service-level  agreement. 

Service-level  agreements 

“Service-level  agreements  are 
extremely  important,”  reminds 
Kevin  Blakeman,  president  of  Surf¬ 
Control,  Inc.  “Consider  them  your 
insurance.  The  agreement  should 
cover  the  uptime,  response  time  to 
issues,  contingency  coverage  and  lia¬ 
bility  coverage.” 

The  agreement  should  stipulate 
performance  and  service  levels  as 
well  as  what  penalties  are  incurred 
by  failure  to  meet  these  levels.  You’ll 
want  guarantees  for  uptime, 
helpdesk  response  and  problem 
remediation  as  well  as  a  software 
upgrade  policy  that  spells  out  how 
often  the  app  is  upgraded  and  how 
quickly  upgrades  get  implemented. 

Be  prepared  to  negotiate,  know¬ 
ing  that  while  you  want  maximum 
protection  at  minimal  cost,  your 
provider  must  find  ways  to  minimize 
risk  and  maximize  margin.. 

Chances  are  you’ll  hit  a  few  stick¬ 
ing  points.  The  likeliest: 

•  Actions  by  third  parties.  Under¬ 
stand  that  your  ASP  cannot  take  on 
responsibility  for  all  its  partners  in 
the  supply  chain  and  do  it  for  bar¬ 
gain  basement  prices.  Protection 
costs,  so  decide  how  much  you 
really  need. 

•  Customization  and  high  service 
levels.  To  make  a  profit  and  still 
charge  you  less  than  you’d  pay  to 
run  an  application  in-house,  your 
ASP  has  to  run  a  lean,  tight  ship. 
So  if  you’re  looking  for  extras  that 
cost  an  ASP  money — significant 
customization  or  exceptionally 
high  service  levels — you’ll  have  to 
pay  for  it.  The  question  looms 
again:  how  much  do  you  really 
need  it? 

•  Problems  with  your  infrastructure. 
Are  your  internal  networks  and 
desktop  systems  antiquated?  Be 
sure  your  technology  environment 
can  make  the  necessary  links  to  the 
ASP’s  infrastructure;  if  it  can’t,  the 
ASP  can  opt  out  of  the  agreement. 
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When  it  comes  to  SLAs,  you  get 
what  you  pay  for;  the  less  it  costs, 
the  less  you  really  receive. 
Although  you’ll  want  your  SLA  to 
address  third-party  ties,  genuine 
end-to-end  SLAs  are  rare,  costly 
and  can  be  disappointing.  Remem¬ 
ber,  too,  that  technology  quick- 
changes  invalidate  an  SLA  in  very 
short  order,  so  negotiate  one  that 
builds  in  flexibility  and  an  ability 
to  change  provisions.  Any  SLA  is 
only  as  good  as  (1.)  the  provider’s 
ability  to  deliver  according  to  its 
terms  and  (2.)  the  provider’s  inabil¬ 
ity  to  suspend  those  terms. 

The  evidence  is  in:  ASPs  can  get 
corporate  applications  launched  in 
half — or  even  a  third — of  the  time 
typically  needed  when  a  company 
buys  software  and  implements  it 
in-house. 

“While  the  thought  of  moving 
any  business  process  out-of-house 
can  be  a  little  unsettling  at  first,” 
says  Andrew  Stern,  CEO  of  USinter- 
networking,  “the  benefits  of  having 
one  entity  take  complete  responsi¬ 
bility  for  something  as  complex  as 
delivering  enterprise  applications 


ASP  Checklist 

Every  ASP  on  your  short  list 

should  be  able  to  say  yes  to  these 

“do  you  haves”: 

•  Failover  backup  servers  to 
ensure  24x7x365  application 
uptime 

•  Automatic  load  balancing  to 
ensure  accessibility 

•  Functional  access  limited  by 
highly  configurable  application- 
level  security 

•  Automatic  offline  data  backup 
scheduling 

•  Service-level  agreements  (SLAs) 
to  ensure  performance  levels  are 
maintained 

•  Secure  Internet  access  to  appli¬ 
cation  servers,  via  VPN  (virtual 
private  network),  etc. 


are  dramatic.  Companies  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  focus  valuable  resources 
on  their  core  business  versus  their 
contextual  needs,  freeing  them  to 
concentrate  their  time  and  resources 
more  specifically  on  what  differenti¬ 


Support  for  nonpublic  electronic 
transaction  transmissions,  such 
as  EDI  (electronic  data  inter¬ 
change) 

System  setup  function  templates 
to  speed  implementation 
Simple  sign-up  to  make  adding 
new  users  easy 

User  statistics  logs  showing  user 
activity  by  application 
Automatic  data  upload/down¬ 
load  from  apps 
E-mail  delivery  of  user  alerts, 
application  reports,  etc. 

Online  FAQs  (frequently  asked 
questions),  manuals,  training 
courses 

Online  support  via  e-mail,  self- 
service  helpdesks,  realtime  Inter¬ 
net  chat 


ates  themselves  in  their  competitive 
marketplace.  By  letting  an  ASP  take 
care  of  take  care  of  the  applications, 
the  company  can  devote  more 
resources  to  what  it  does  best — its 
core  business. ”• 


Filtering  Products  Mean  Added 
Value  for  ASPs 

The  ASP  market  can  be  a  tough  balancing  act  between 
providing  quality  applications  in  a  shared  environment, 
maintaining  a  “sticky”  site  that  will  attract  and  keep  users 
coming  back  and  creating  a  revenue  stream  that  runs  in 
the  black.  ASPs  are  increasingly  turning  to  Internet  filtering 
solutions  to  help. 

One  method  of  maintaining  customers  is  through  added 
benefits  such  as  search  engines  or  free  applications.  With  the 
added  value  of  search  engine  tools  comes  the  added  responsi¬ 
bility  to  provide  filtered  searches  that  screen  adult,  violent  or 
otherwise  inappropriate  material.  Traditional  search  engines 
take  this  responsibility  very  seriously  and  employ  the  services 
of  a  filtering  company  in  the  back  end.  With  this  approach,  they 
can  continue  work  in  their  core  competency,  and  offer  a  valu¬ 
able  service  to  their  customers  at  the  same  time. 

Filtering  as  a  Revenue  Stream 

“The  filtered  search  option  is  fast  becoming  the  expected  norm 
in  the  industry,”  says  John  Willing,  director  US  business  devel¬ 
opment,  SurfControl.  "This  is  evidenced  by  three  of  the  search 
portal  giants,  Alta  Vista,  Excite  and  Google,  all  choosing  to  use 


SurfControl  technology  as  the  filtering  solution  for  their  ‘safe’  or 
‘family’  search  options.  Using  an  industry  standard  filtering 
solution  such  as  SurfControl  is  also  quickly  catching  on  with 
the  ASPs  who  offer  search  capabilities.” 

As  more  ASPs  compete  for  eyes  on  the  screen,  they  are 
beginning  to  offer  filtering  as  either  a  value-added  service  or  as 
a  revenue  stream.  Although  both  methods  help  to  create  a 
“sticky”  site,  they  also  portray  very  different  messages.  For 
ASPs  offering  Internet  access  as  one  of  their  services,  incorpo¬ 
rating  free  filtering  into  their  package  sets  them  above  the  com¬ 
petition.  The  filtered  ASP  sends  a  message  of  productivity  to  the 
customer. 

ASPs  offering  many  software  solutions  for  sale  and  use  on 
their  portal  choose  to  use  filtering  as  a  revenue  stream.  Their 
customers  have  an  expectation  that  the  software/services  they 
use  on  the  ASP  will  be  for  a  fee,  and  perceive  the  arrangement 
as  an  indication  of  quality. 

Whether  the  main  concern  of  the  ASP  is  to  provide  quality 
applications,  to  maintain  customers  or  to  increase  their  revenue 
stream,  professional  filtering  companies  such  as  SurfControl 
are  providing  the  answers. 


For  more  information,  visit  us  at  www.surfcontrol.com 
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ATTN:  ISP/ASP  DEVELOPERS 


How  can  you  offer  the  Industry's  HOTTEST 
Internet  Access  Management  Applications? 


By  integrating  the  Industry's  leading 

Content  Filtering  Engine  SDK 

into  your  service  offerings. 


To  get  your 


Content  Filtering 
Engine  Developer's 
Guide 


GO  TO 


www.surfcontrol.com/oem 


or  call  direct  800-458-6600,  ext.  5 


SurfControl 

Managing  Responsible  Internet  Usage 


INFINIUM 

do  great  work 


The  Complete  Story: 


infi  nium.com/greatwork 

Infinium*  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Infimiim  Software. 


THE  SOLUTION:  Infinium  ASP  with  Infinium  eBusiness 


THE  RESULT:  Complex  business  processes  are 
streamlined  as  the  company  grows.  IT  focuses  on  strategic 
imperatives:  reliability,  speed,  and  enhanced  customer  service. 


“With  Infinium 


ASP  we  gain 


a  business  partner  and 
a  turnkey  solution. 


Now  we  can  focus  on 


sustaining  our  99% 


on-time  performance. 


Marshall  Witt, CFO 
Viking  Freight 
a  FedEx  Company 


•  i 


CUSTOMER:  Viking  Freight,  a  FedEx  Co 

San  Jose,  Californi 


THE 


E  GOAL:  Outsource  HR  and  financials  data  and 
software  management  to  free  IT  resources  and 
integrate  processes  across  the  enterprise. 


■*>) 
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Application  Service  Providers 

W3RLD 


CONFERENCE  &  EXPO 


•  What  is  an  ASP? 

•  Do  you  understand  the  entire  range  of  outsourcing  options? 

•  Are  you  informed  about  ASP  services  and  products? 

•  What  is  the  competitive  advantage  of  outsourcing  IT?  How  can  it 
improve  your  business?  How  has  outsourcing  IT  improved  your 
competitors’  business? 

Get  the  answers  before  someone  asks  you  the  questions! 


The  Smarter 

Way  j 

to  Do 


As  the  only  major  ASP  event  focused  on  the  end-user,  ASPWorld 
Conference  &  Expo  provides  a  unique  educational  opportunity  designed  for 
corporate  and  IT  decision-makers  who  are  evaluating  outsourced 
applications  from  a  business  and  technical  perspective! 

Sponsored  by  leading  visionaries,  analysts,  users  and  suppliers 
in  the  ASP  marketplace,  this  brand-new  event  lets  you  learn  all  your  ASP 
options  right  now  all  on  one  show  floor! 


In  addition  to  your  free  Expo  Badge,  registrants  receive  the  following 
valuable  resources  critical  to  understanding  this  emerging  market: 

•  Up-to-date  market  data 

•  Decision  Support  Guide 

•  ASP  Market  Taxonomy 

•  Information  on  the  latest  ASPs  and  services 

•  Special  introductory  sessions  addressing 
your  questions 


To  Exhibit,  please  call  toll  free  1-877-696-0459 
To  Attend,  please  register  online  at  www.aspworldexpo.com 

ASPWorld  Conference  &  Expo  •  3  Speen  Street,  Suite  320,  Framingham,  MA  01701 

©2000  IDG  World  Expo.  All  rights  reserved.  All  other  trademarks  contained  herein  are  the  property  of  their  respective 
owners. 
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DAVID  DOBRIN  |  WORLDVIEW 

Ready,  Fire,  Aim 

Ignore  the  hooey  about  e-marketplaces.  Take  practical  steps,  not 
headlong  leaps,  into  e-commerce. 


I  DON’T  WATCH  TV  IN  THE  STATES,  BUT 
I’ve  seen  the  ads  on  Singapore  Airlines. 
Have  you  seen  them?  Lovely  children  from 
all  over  the  world  stop  what  they’re  doing, 
look  at  the  screen,  and  say,  “Are  you 
ready?”  It’s  a  campaign  for  Cisco.  It’s  clever, 
because  of  course  you’re  not  ready — 
nobody  could  be.  And  it’s  stirring  in  a  mul¬ 
ticultural  way.  There’s  one  Indian  girl  at  the 
end  who  stares  out  so  soulfully  that  you  feel 
really  bad  about  not  being  ready. 

So  what  do  you  do  to  get  ready? 

From  a  global  perspective,  the  answer  is 
so  obvious  that  even  the  boardrooms  have 
figured  it  out.  “There’s  a  global  market¬ 
place  out  there,”  your  CEO  says,  possi¬ 
bly  after  having  read  it  in  an  in-flight  mag¬ 


azine.  “And  we  have  to  join  it.”  Being 
ready  means  going  out  on  the  Internet  to 
buy  at  a  lower  cost  from  new  suppliers 
and  to  sell  (at  a  higher  cost?)  to  new  cus¬ 
tomers. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  this  is  a  lot 
of  hooey.  The  Internet  may  have  opened 
up  the  21st  century  to  global  trade  the 
way  the  clipper  ships  opened  up  the  19th, 
but  not  by  magic.  Plenty  of  barriers 
remain:  language,  localization,  customs, 
transport,  whatever.  The  existence  of  a 
TCP/IP  connection  to  India  doesn’t 
change  any  of  that,  even  if  it  is  powered  by 
a  Cisco  router. 

A  business-to-consumer  (B2C)  website, 
in  other  words,  that  lets  all  those  kids  in 


Bangalore  see  that  you  have  a  really  good 
price  on  DVD  players  doesn’t  by  itself 
open  up  a  market.  The  kids  still  have  to 
pay  in  a  convertible  currency  and  you’ve 
still  got  to  navigate  Indian  customs. 
People  who  build  such  websites  do  not 
find  new  customers  flocking  in  from 
Kenya  and  Tajikistan. 

At  the  same  time,  something  interesting 
is  going  on.  There  isn’t  a  single  global  mar¬ 
ketplace  created  by  the  Internet.  But  on  the 
Internet,  there  are  hundreds,  soon  to  be 
thousands,  of  Internet-based  e-market¬ 
places  where  you  can  buy  and  sell  every¬ 
thing  from  cattle  to  hotel  space. 

What  do  you  do  to  be  ready  for  these 
e-marketplaces?  The  CEO,  muttering 
about  valuations,  is  still  probably  talk¬ 
ing  about  starting  one.  But  if  you’re  sen¬ 
sible,  and  if  you  can  fend  her  off,  there 
are  some  realistic  things  to  do.  How 
about  creating  catalog  content  for  the  e- 
marketplaces?  Or  start  learning  how  to 
be  a  seller  in  a  reverse  auction? 

Content  for  E-Marketplaces 

Most  e-marketplaces  show  buyers  your 
product  in  an  online  catalog.  To  populate 
the  catalog,  these  marketplaces  need  con¬ 
tent:  descriptions  of  the  product,  specifi¬ 
cations,  prices,  availability.  This  content 
is  also  needed  by  many  large  companies 
(Chevron,  Schlumberger,  Quaker  Oats 
are  some  I’ve  talked  to)  that  are  develop¬ 
ing  private  catalogs  for  their  e-procure- 
ment  systems.  Shouldn’t  they  get  this 
content  from  you  rather  than  from 
someone  else? 

Developing  content  is  simple  but  not 
trivial.  Even  with  only  one  language  and  a 
one-currency  price  list,  getting  the  descrip¬ 
tions  together,  modifying  them  to  meet  dif¬ 
ferent  marketplace  requirements  and  han¬ 
dling  the  messaging  takes  work.  For  a 
multinational,  where  multiple  languages, 
country-based  pricing,  and  some  way  of 
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Easy  on  the  eyes. 

Complete  with  a  new  base  design  for  an 
optional  USB,  the  GS81 5  is  capable  of  achieving 
a  1 ,920  X 1 ,440  resolution  that  refreshes  at 
an  easy  viewing,  flicker-free  80Hz.  Whatever 
operation  application  your  company’s  using, 
from  graphic  design,  CAD/CAM,  gaming  or 
the  Internet,  the  GS815  will  dazzle  the  eyes 
and  overwhelm  expectations.  You  can  also 
get  the  same  great  image  quality  in  our  19” 
(18.0”  viewable)  GS790  Short  Depth  monitor. 
As  with  all  ViewSonic®  monitors,  the  GS815 
and  GS790  come  with  a  three-year  limited 
warranty  and  24-hour,  7-day-a-week  technical 
support.  It’s  no  wonder  ViewSonic  has  won 
over  600  industry  awards  and  offers  the  #1 
best  selling  monitors  and  flat  panel  displays  in 
the  USA*  For  more  information,  click  on 
www.ViewSonic.com/gs815  Or  visit 
your  local  dealer  today.  The  GS81 5  from 
ViewSonic.  Give  your  company  more  room 
to  work  on,  and  off,  screen. 


Introducing  the  21 11  (20.0"  viewable) 
ViewSonic  GS815  Short  Depth  monitor. 


With  a  large,  dazzling  picture  and  a  footprint  only 
slightly  larger  than  a  conventional  1 7"  (various 
viewable)  CRT,  the  new  GS815  Short  Depth  monitor 
offers  a  SuperClear®  screen  for  vivid  color  and 
maximum  clarity.  The  super  fine  0.21  mm  horizontal 
dot  pitch  along  with  a  300Mhz  video  input 
bandwidth  provide  crisp,  stunning  images  with 
sharp  definition.  Thanks  to  its  large,  stunning 
picture  and  space-saving  design,  the  GS815 
is  the  ideal  monitor  for  helping  your  company 
increase  productivity. 


ViewSonic 


(800)  888-8583  •  Internet:  www.viewsonic.com  •  Specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice  •  Copyright  ©  ViewSonic  Corporation  2000 
Corporate  names  and  trademarks  stated  herein  are  the  property  of  their  respective  companies.  “ViewSonic  ranks  as  United  States’  #1  best 
selling  flat  panel  display  by  Display  Search  (Q2  ’00)  and  the  leading  non-captive  monitor  brand  by  Stanford  Resources,  Inc.  (Monitrak  Q1  ’00). 
All  rights  reserved. 
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deciding  whether  to  ship  to  Tajikistan  are 
required,  it’s  much  more  difficult.  (For 
more  information  on  creating  catalogs,  see 
CIO’s  website,  www.cio.com.) 

So  are  people  taking  this  simple  step? 
Not  in  my  experience.  I  was  in  e-com- 
merce  strategy  meetings  with  three  global 
chemical  companies  in  the  last  few 
months.  Each  meeting  was  a  C-level 
meeting  (CIO,  CEO,  CFO...).  All  the 
meetings  were  about  e-marketplace  valu¬ 
ations.  Not  one  was  about  how  they 
would  sell  through  an  e-marketplace.  As 


an  experiment,  in  each  meeting,  I  asked 
all  the  C’s  what  they  were  doing  about 
catalog  content  for  their  own  or  other 
marketplaces.  Not  one  had  a  content 
development  project  going,  and  most 
thought  it  was  a  bad  idea. 

This  reaction  is  common,  according  to 
banks  and  telephone  companies  in  many 
countries  that  are  trying  to  set  up  big  hor¬ 
izontal  e-marketplaces.  And  the  reaction 
is  hurting  them.  In  one  typical  project, 
after  a  year,  they  had  only  a  thousand  sup¬ 
pliers.  Their  target  is  25,000. 

A  Conundrum 

So  if  no  one  is  developing  content  and 
everyone  is  developing  marketplaces,  are 
any  of  the  marketplaces  going  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  sell? 

Instead  of  asking  questions  like  this, 
people  have  chosen  “Fire,  Aim”  as  the  best 
way  of  getting  to  “Ready.”  At  one  large 
aerospace  company,  the  president  got 
ready  for  e-marketplaces  by  signing  a  deal 


with  CommerceOne.  He  didn’t  even  notify 
the  B2B  IT  staff  first.  At  a  large  global 
automotive  company,  they  got  ready  by 
signing  a  buy-side  e-marketplace  deal  that 
was  set  up  by  a  man  whose  experience  was 
in  marketing.  The  deal  triggered  a  battle 
royal  with  the  purchasing  department, 
which  had  been  excluded  from  the  market 
place  negotiations. 

Hey,  CIOs.  Do  you  think  you  could 
start  bringing  some  common  sense  into 
this?  Catalog  content  is  not,  by  itself,  a  C- 
level  issue.  But  the  question  of  whether  or 


how  you  want  to  sell  through  market¬ 
places  is.  The  CEOs  typically  have  a 
knee-jerk  reaction  to  a  catalog  content 
project:  they  see  it  as  the  first  step  toward 
commoditization.  And  the  VP  of  sales 
sees  it  as  a  threat  to  the  sales  force. 
The  CIO,  at  least,  should  see  that  it’s  also 
a  first  step  toward  reducing  transaction 
costs. 

The  CIO  should  also  see  that  there  isn’t 
a  choice.  You  will  have  to  work  with 
e-marketplaces.  If  you’re  not  ready  with 
content,  it  will  cost  you  money.  And  in 
working  with  marketplaces,  content  is  a 
small  issue.  You  want  a  big  issue?  Try  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  sell  in  reverse  auctions. 

Listen  to  the  Cheers 

In  a  reverse  auction,  your  customer  sends 
out  a  complex  set  of  specifications  and 
requirements  over  the  Internet  and  asks 
you  and  your  competitors  to  submit  bids. 
Your  bids  are  scored  on  total  submission 
(quality,  delivery  terms  and  other  factors), 


not  just  on  price,  contrary  to  popular 
belief.  At  GM,  which  has  held  several  of 
these,  there’s  a  war  room  with  a  screen  on 
the  wall,  where  the  bids  come  in.  Senior 
executives  drop  by,  and  a  cheer  goes  up 
when  the  new  bid  drops  below  the  score  of 
the  current  contract. 

Are  you  ready  for  a  reverse  auction? 
Imagine  this:  With  one  hour  to  go  you’re 
a  seller  in  a  reverse  auction  and  your 
score  isn’t  winning.  You  have  a  choice: 
divert  capacity  in  your  Kuala  Lumpur 
plant  or  run  double  shifts  here.  If  you  run 
double  shifts  here,  will 
you  make  a  profit?  If  you 
divert  from  KL,  what  are 
you  doing  to  the  KL  cus¬ 
tomers?  Are  they  more 
profitable?  You  have  59 
minutes. 

To  be  ready  for  this,  you 
would  have  to  have  simu¬ 
lation  software  that  could  figure  out  which 
choice  is  right  and  could,  more  important, 
tell  you  when  no  choice  is  right  and  you’re 
succumbing  to  reverse  auction  fever.  No 
one  has  this  software.  Even  if  they  did,  they 
wouldn’t  have  the  data  to  populate  it.  To 
get  that  data  would  take  a  lot  of  work.  A 
lot.  Are  you  ready  for  that? 

Yes,  you  have  time.  None  of  your 
competitors  can  enter  reverse  auctions 
armed  with  anything  more  than  a  WAG 
(wild-ass  guess).  But  you  don’t  have  a  lot 
of  time.  Long  before  that  Indian  girl  in 
the  Cisco  ads  grows  up,  you’d  better  be 
ready.  QQ 


David  Dobrin,  is  a  partner  with  Benchmarking 
Partners  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  consulting  firm. 
He  has  helped  lead  supply  chain  implementa¬ 
tions  at  a  variety  of  multinationals,  including 
AT&T,  Johnson  &  Johnson,  Raychem,  Schlum- 
berger  and  Unilever.  Dobrin  is  part  of  a  team  of 
practitioners  who  teach  an  MIT  course  for  exec¬ 
utives  and  graduate  students. 


Hey,  CIOs.  Do  you  think  you  could  start  bring¬ 
ing  some  common  sense  into  this?. ..You  have 
59  minutes. 
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WHAT  DO  LEADING  COMPANIES  DO  BEFORE 
THEY  LEAP  INTO  A  B2B  E-COMMERCE  SOLUTION? 

THEY  LOOK  AT  INTERWORLD: 

There’s  been  plenty  of  hype  about  B2B  e-commerce.  Now,  industry  leaders  are  taking  the  plunge.  And  they’re 
doing  it  with  the  Commerce  Exchange  Business  Suite"’  -  the  battle-tested  e-commerce  solution  from 
InterWorld.  •  Commerce  Exchange  is  mission-ready"  for  business.  So  you  can  sell  successfully 
through  multiple  channels  and  e-marketplaces.  Optimize  those  channels  by  gaining  visibility  into  the 
supply  chain.  Synchronize  your  online  and  offline  business.  Leverage  existing  technologies.  And  create  a 
rock-steady  online  presence  that  customers  can  count  on.  •  So  go  ahead  and  dive  in  -  the  solution  is  ready. 
Call  1 -877-E-COMMERCE  to  learn  more.  Or  visit  www.interworld.com. 


j  n  t  e  r  w  <*  r  l  d 

MISSION-READY  E-COMMERCE 


THESE  LEADING  B2B  COMPANIES  CHOSE  INTERWORLD: 

kph  GATX  •IChem  Point  JV15C 

g///,  x>istii  S  Industrial  Direct 


©2000  InterWorld  Corporation.  InterWorld  is  a  registered  trademark  of  InterWorld  Corporation.  Commerce  Exchange  Business  Suite  and  mission-ready  are 
trademarks  of  InterWorld  Corporation.  All  other  company,  product,  and  brand  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


Imagine  the  ability  to  marry  your 

legacy  systems  to  modern 
networks. 

Imagine  transforming  your  massive 
data  burden  into  a 
competitive  advantage. 

Imagine  dramatically  cutting  your 
time  to  market. 

Imagine  writing  one  set  of  code 
that  reaches  all  Internet 
enabled  devices. 

Imagine  automating  an  incredibly 
tedious  task  that's  been 
stifling  your  growth 
for  years. 

Now  imagine  a  world  where 
what  you  can  imagine  is 
what  you  can  accomplish, 
it’s  extraordinary.  It’s  magical. 
It’s  real.  It’s  NQL7M 

Call  us  at  866-42THINK 
866-428-4465 


This  is  big. 


Smart  applications  that  think.  Core  platforms  that  astound.  Solutions  that  deliver  the  ultimate  promise  of  the  Internet. 

www.nqli.com 


©2000  NQU.  TM  denotes  a  trademark  of  NQU. 
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Ask  the  Expert 

We  re  Not  Experts  on  This,  but  We  Know  Someone  Who  Is 


Groin  Global 

Steve  Cole,  senior  vice  president  of  corporate 
marketing  for  New  York  City-based  ClearCross 
(formerly  Syntra),  answered  readers’  questions 
on  CIO.com  about  the  challenges  of  taking 

e-commerce  global 


Q:  How  are  most  global  companies  handling  the  issue  of  dis¬ 
playing  sensitive  content  to  only  the  appropriate  country?  Price 
differences  between  Asian  countries,  European  countries  and 
the  United  States  are  our  most  sensitive  issue,  and  we  don’t  want 
to  make  it  easy  for  customers  to  compare  prices  between  coun¬ 
tries.  We  are  currently  using  IP  address  detection  to  channel  cus¬ 
tomers  to  the  correct  country  view,  but  it  is  sometimes  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  manage  the  database  of  IP  addresses.  We’re  considering 
changing  to  a  system  that  shows  anonymous  visitors  only  generic 
content  and  shows  visitors  who  log  in  country-specific  list  pric¬ 
ing,  account-specific  pricing  or  other  sensitive  information. 

A:  You’ve  raised  one  of  the  most  thorny  topics  of  being  on  the 
Internet.  Many  companies  have  different  price  lists  by  region 
or  nation.  These  price  lists  are  often  governed  by  distributor 
agreements  forged  well  before  the  Internet  started  to  change 
the  rules,  so  they  can’t  be  broken  overnight.  IP  address  detec¬ 
tion,  as  you’ve  found,  is  an  uphill  battle  that  is  destined  to  get 
worse  as  the  number  of  users  explodes  worldwide.  There’s  no 
perfect  answer,  but  it  looks  like  you’re  on  the  right  track  by 
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requesting  a  log-in  to  guide  users  to  the  appropriate  content. 
The  ticking  time  bomb  here  is  that  your  customers  aren’t  stupid. 
If  it  costs  $100  to  buy  your  product  in  the  United  States  and 
$500  in  Japan,  they’re  going  to  figure  it  out.  Now’s  the  time 
to  question  whether  your  regional  pricing  is  defensible  based 
on  the  services  that  you  provide  and  the  real  costs. 


Q:  How  do  you  evaluate  the  viability  of  an  online  business  model 
that’s  based  on  consumers  buying  various  products  from  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  name-brand  retailers?  I  have  read  that  B2C  models  are  not 
expected  to  thrive  nearly  as  well  as  B2B  models  in  the  world  of 
e-commerce.  What  is  your  opinion? 


A:  I’m  convinced  that  there’s  very  little  new  about  the  businesses 
that  have  sprung  up  on  the  Internet.  Whether  they  are  B2B  or 
B2C,  the  model  is  still  all  about  providing  a  valuable  service 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  PIETER  HORJUS 


do  You  Want  To 

Max  Out 

Your  e-Business 

Opportunities? 

X.  X  .  '  "  '  '  Ki 


Want  to  use  the  Internet  to  connect  branch  offices  and  reduce  communications 
costs?  Groovy.  Want  to  secure  your  corporate  network  and  keep  confidential 
information  confidential?  Right  on.  Want  to  make  sure  your  customers  are  who 
they  say  they  are  and  take  advantage  of  new  ways  to  do  e-business?  Far  out. 

With  Cylink  you  can  do  all  that  and  more. 
Because  for  more  than  16  years  we've  been 
developing  security  solutions  for  some  of  the 
largest  and  most  respected  companies  in  the  world. 
Solutions  that  are  easy  to  implement  and  easy  to  manage  from  anywhere  on  your 
network  regardless  of  type  or  technology. 

So  don't  let  network  security  keep  you  from  doing  your  e-business  thing. 
Max  out  your  e-business  opportunities.  And  do  what  you  want  to  do.  With  Cylink. 


CYLINK 


Securing  e-business 


Ask  the  Expert 


to  a  distinct  set  of  customers.  Open  your  local  Yellow  Pages, 
and  you’ll  find  all  the  same  business  models  that  have  driven  the 
Internet  Revolution — retailers  that  specialize  in  price,  variety 
or  service,  and  wholesalers,  distributors  and  auctioneers. 
Forming  a  successful  business  on  the  Internet  means  learning 
what  makes  these  brick-and-mortar  businesses  work.  They 
deliver  specific  value  to  a  group  of  customers,  they  make  sure 
their  target  customers  know  that  they  are  providing  this  value, 
and  they  have  to  do  it  profitably.  In  doing  so,  they  compete 
for  market  share  against  other  businesses  that  provide  similar 


you’re  not  sure  how  to  determine  value,  take  a  look  at  Michael 
Porter’s  book  Competitive  Advantage :  Creating  and  Sustaining 
Superior  Performance ;  it’s  a  classic. 

Q:  Do  we  need  to  register  our  e-business  in  all  50  states  and  in 
all  countries  where  orders  are  initiated? 

A:  I’m  not  an  attorney,  but  I  believe  that  it’s  necessary  to  regis¬ 
ter  your  business  only  in  the  states  in  which  you  have  a  physi¬ 
cal  presence,  not  in  all  the  states  where  you  have  customers. 

Your  responsibilities  may  vary  as  you  do  business 
internationally,  and  it  depends  on  the  type  of  busi¬ 
ness.  You  can  get  a  good  grounding  on  doing  busi¬ 
ness  abroad  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce’s  International  Trade  Administration 
( www.ita.doc.gov )  or  from  specialized  publications 
like  Export  Today  or  its  Global  Business  Online 
site,  www.exporttoday.com. 


If  it  costs  $100  to  buy  your  product  in 
the  United  States  and  $500  in  Japan,  your 
customers  are  going  to  figure  it  out. 


goods  and  services.  All  of  this  holds  true  for  Internet-based 
businesses,  too.  You  have  to  be  able  to  answer  the  question, 
What  makes  my  company  different?  Recently,  B2C  dotcoms 
have  been  slammed  in  the  financial  markets.  In  my  opinion, 
rightly.  There  are  a  lot  of  these  businesses  chasing  a  finite  num¬ 
ber  of  customers  with  a  finite  amount  of  money  to  spend.  The 
keys  to  success  are  the  fundamentals  of  marketing:  products, 
promotion,  price  and  place.  If  these  four  Ps  don’t  sound  famil¬ 
iar,  I  recommend  picking  up  one  of  Philip  Kotler’s  texts  on 
marketing  ( www.nutc.northwestern.edu/public/executive/ 
facultylkotler.html).  The  fundamentals  haven’t  changed. 

Q:  I’m  studying  some  models  of  global  B2B  e-commerce.  I’m  try¬ 
ing  to  set  up  a  new  site  that  enables  corporate  members  to  do 
business  on  the  Internet.  What  are  the  best  e-commerce  mod¬ 
els  in  the  B2B  market  and  the 
best  strategies  to  build  member¬ 
ship  and  participation? 

A:  Some  of  the  euphoria  over 
B2B  business  models  has 
waned  of  late  as  the  financial 
community  has  started  to  focus 
on  real  value  in  the  market¬ 
places.  My  friends  at  AMR 
Research  (www.amrresearcb 
.com)  recently  published  a  report 
that  predicts  that  of  the  600  B2B 
marketplaces  operating  today, 
only  50  to  100  will  make  it.  The 
winners  will  be  those  that  pro¬ 
vide  real  value  to  members.  If 


Q:  What  methods  can  a  dotcom  company  implement  in  attracting 
global  distribution  and  fulfillment  companies? 

A:  If  you  have  relatively  low  international  volumes  and  you’re 
dealing  with  consumer  goods,  you  should  consider  working 
with  a  global  integrated  carrier,  like  DHL  Worldwide  Express, 
and  distributing  directly  from  your  home  country.  If  your  dot¬ 
com  is  targeted  toward  businesses  and  if  you  have  high  volumes 
or  specialized  logistics  needs,  you  should  consider  having  an 
agent  represent  you  in  your  most  important  foreign  markets. 
This  is  a  topic  where  the  United  States’  government  is  eager  to 
help.  Start  at  the  International  Trade  Administration’s  website. 

Q:  How  do  you  see  the  traditional  role  of  banks  changing  in  the 
emerging  B2B  business  model?  What  opportunities  do  banks 
have  to  leverage  their  corporate  relationships  and  trusted  third- 
party  status?  What  are  the  new  revenue  streams? 

A:  Many  institutions  will  find  their  ground  rules  changed  by 
new  business  models.  The  Internet  provides  unprecedented  vis¬ 
ibility  to  competitors’  offerings.  So  what  happens  to  banks  in 
B2B?  They  will  form  deeper  relationships  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers — adding  services  and  knowledge  of  their  customers’ 
businesses — or  they’ll  strive  to  become  the  most  efficient  players 
by  driving  high  volume  with  lower  margins.  For  a  third-party 
view  of  the  new  structure  of  banking,  take  a  look  at  the  “Open 
Finance”  research  developed  by  Forrester  Research  (www. 
forrester.com).  BE] 


To  recommend  an  expert  for  this  column  or  suggest  a  topic,  e-mail  Senior 
Writer  Daintry  Duffy  at  dduffy@cio.com. 


Ask  the  Expert 

Have  a  question  about  the  effective 
deployment  of  mobile  technology? 
Nagaraja  Srivatsan,  vice  president 
of  Digital  Vision  Labs  for  Edison, 

N.J. -based  SeraNova,  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  offer  insight  and  advice  on 
how  companies  can  best  integrate 
smart  phones,  PDAs  and  pagers  into 
the  enterprise,  Post  your  questions 
for  him  now  until  Oct.  15  at 
www2.cio.com/CIO/expert  or  e-mail 
questions  to  asktheexpert@cio.com. 

cio.com 
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It's  not  a  fashion. 

It's  a  revolution. 
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B2B  is  more  than  the  latest  craze,  if  s  the  new  way  to  do  business.  Only  eXcelon  allows  you 
to  create  a  truly  collaborative  environment  between  you  and  your  business  partners.  Making 
it  possible  to  manage  all  your  business  content,  not  just  transaction  data.  Integrating  your 
business  processes  with  those  of  your  partners,  into  a  single,  unified  workflow.  Enabling 
all  your  partners  to  participate  regardless  of  size,  communication  language  or  level  of 
technical  skill.  Providing  seamless  connections  to  your  existing  enterprise  systems.  Leveraging 
partnerships  is  the  promise  of  B2B.  eXcelon  makes  it  a  reality,  www.exceloncorp.com. 


B2B.  AS  it  was  meant  to  be."  eXcelon  Corporation  25  Mall  Road  Burlington,  MA  01803  USA  1-300-706-2509 
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WITH  ONE  COMPREHENSIVE 
E-BUSINESS  SOLUTION. 


Yantra  is  the  web-based  e-business  engine  that  successfully  manages  high  volume  transactions. 


To  build  a  successful  e-business,  you  must 
flawlessly  manage  thousands,  maybe  millions  of 
complex  transactions  on  the  Internet. Yantra 
is  the  powerful  e-business  engine  that 
seamlessly  manages  all  of  them  across 
your  enterprise  and  extraprise.  Our 
best-of-breed  solution  delivers  simplicity 

www.yantra.com 


to  even  the  most  complicated  e-businesses 
with  flexible  business  rules,  scalability,  and  90- 
day  implementation.  No  one  solution  does 
more  to  build  and  retain  satisfied 

customers  than  Yantra. The  future 
success  of  your  business  starts  by 
contacting  us  today. 

YANTRA' 

The  engine  of  e-business."' 


1  -888-292-6872 


©  2000 Yantra  Corporation. Yantra  is  a  registered  trademark  ofYantra  Corporation. 
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You  Don’t  Say 

Communication  is  critical  to  good  leadership, 
but  it’s  not  as  easy  as  it  may  seem 

BY  PATRICIA  WALLINGTON 

IT’S  HAPPENED  TO  the  best  of  us.  You  communicate  something  and  it 
gets  misunderstood  or  goes  unheard  by  your  audience.  And  you 
thought  it  was  perfectly  clear!  Rank  has  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
either:  Recent  headlines  have  told  the  tale  of  the  departures  of 
several  high-profile  CEOs,  and  high  on  the  list  of  their  reported 
shortcomings  was  a  failure  to  communicate  effectively.  Therein 
lies  the  challenge  of  leadership:  communication. 

Why  is  it  so  difficult?  Haven’t  we  all  been  communicating 
since  childhood?  It  should  be  easy,  but  it  isn’t.  Yet  it  is  impor¬ 
tant.  You  can’t  effectively  lead  without  good  communication 
skills.  How  can  you  expect  others  to  follow  you  if  they  don’t 
know  where  you  are  going?  Today,  when  CIOs  are  frequently 
expected  to  be  the  facilitators  of  communication,  building 
bridges  among  multiple  organizations,  skillful  communica¬ 
tion  can  make  the  difference  between  success  and  failure.  Here 
are  some  things  to  consider: 

What  Did  You  Say? 

Craft  the  message  with  a  clear  purpose  in  mind.  Is  your  objec¬ 
tive  to  inform,  to  inspire  or  to  get  a  decision?  The  content  of 
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your  communication  will  differ  dramatically  in  each  of  these 
instances.  To  inform,  use  facts  and  keep  it  brief.  To  inspire, 
speak  from  the  heart  and  keep  it  brief.  To  get  a  decision,  provide 
alternatives — and  keep  it  brief.  In  almost  all  situations  brevity 
is  appreciated.  Don’t  focus  on  too  many  issues;  the  message 
tends  to  get  lost  in  the  complexity. 

Be  honest.  Difficult  situations  such  as  missed  targets  can 
still  be  dealt  with  in  positive  ways.  Masking  the  result  only 
destroys  your  credibility. 


How  Many  Ways? 

Small  group,  large  group,  one-on-one;  senior  executives,  col¬ 
leagues,  an  entire  organization.  There  are  so  many  audiences 
and  so  many  ways  to  capture  their  interest.  One  common 
thread  is  to  avoid  “telling  to”  and  instead  “communicate  with.” 
This  technique  implies  a  two-way  dialogue  and  is  iterative  in 
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They  re  the  biggest. 


Everything  they  do  is  big 


Too  Big. 


Especially  for  you 


The  internet  is  swifter. 


Your  business  is  too  important 


To  GET  STUCK  IN  THE  SAND. 


Delivering  customer-centered  E-business  solutions  to  enterprises  seeking 
a  strategic  consulting  partner  with  a  proven  approach  to  the  Internet. 
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nature.  It  encourages  and  invites  feedback. 

Make  sure  you  listen.  It’s  one  of  the  most  underrated  aspects 
of  communication.  Don’t  think  about  what  you  are  going  to 
say  next  or  what  you  should  have  said.  Take  in  the  whole 
message.  Listen  with  your  ears  and  your  eyes  and  your  brain. 

Ask,  don’t  tell.  It  is  amazing  how  people  will  open  up  when 
asked  a  question.  A  questioning  approach  communicates  that 
you  value  the  other  person’s  input  and  that  you  don’t  pre¬ 
sume  to  have  all  the  answers. 

When  you  communicate  can  affect  the 
message  as  much  as  what  you  say. 

One  of  the  most  boring  experiences  in  business  is  to  endure 
someone  reading  a  speech.  Please  spare  your  audience  that 
pain.  Talk  to  them  from  notes,  use  a  teleprompter  or  memorize 
it,  but  don’t  read  it.  I  know  of  no  one  who  can  give  any  life 
to  his  or  her  message  in  this  stilted  form. 

Remember  that  some  people  are  auditory  in  nature  and  get 
a  message  best  by  hearing  it,  others  do  better  seeing  it,  and 
still  others  prefer  experiencing  it.  When  addressing  groups, 
try  to  accommodate  everyone’s  needs  with  multimedia.  In 
smaller  settings  it’s  possible  to  know  the  best  style  for  the  audi¬ 
ence.  Watch  the  members  of  your  audience  and  see  what  they 
respond  to.  This  point  became  evident  to  me  some  years  ago 
when  I  was  managing  a  group  and  thought  I  was  doing  a 
good  job  of  recognizing  and  rewarding  them.  Imagine  my  sur¬ 
prise  when  the  employee-satisfaction  survey  rated  this  element 
low!  After  some  discussion  we  discovered  the  problem:  I  was 
giving  recognition  verbally.  When  I  started  sending  them  writ¬ 
ten  acknowledgment  of  their  accomplishments,  the  issue  went 
away  and  the  next  survey  reflected  much  higher  satisfaction. 

Never  on  Friday 

'When  you  communicate  can  affect  the  message  as  much  as 
what  you  say.  The  old  rule  of  “never  communicate  bad  news  on 
Friday”  probably  still  holds,  even  in  this  age  of  casual  Fridays. 
The  point  is  to  not  make  a  big,  life-altering  announcement  and 
then  leave  town.  Make  yourself  visible  and  accessible  for  ques¬ 
tions,  clarification  and  organizational  support.  Be  prepared  to 
listen,  get  feedback,  act  on  feedback  and  fix  whatever  breaks. 
Think  through  the  aftermath  of  the  announcement  and  be 
ready.  When  Xerox  made  the  decision  to  outsource  part  of 
our  IT  organization,  it  was  a  Friday  afternoon.  If  we  had 
released  the  decision  that  afternoon,  our  European  employees 
would  have  read  about  it  in  the  press  because  their  workday 
was  already  over.  Instead,  our  chairman  asked  the  chairmen 
of  the  bidding  companies  to  hold  the  decision  confidential  until 


the  following  Monday  morning.  This  enabled  us  to  notify  our 
employees  worldwide  and  spare  them  the  trauma  of  hearing 
about  the  decision  secondhand. 

The  Rule  of  Six 

During  times  of  stress  and  change,  people  need  to  hear  things 
six  times  before  all  the  filters  are  cleared  and  the  message  gets 
through.  This  explains  all  the  times  you  have  said,  “I  told  them 
that  at  least  three  times.”  Now  you  know  you  have  three  more 
to  go.  You  might  also  want  to  try  using  six  different  methods 
of  communication,  given  some  of  the  points  above. 

On  Cue 

What  you  do  can  be  more  important  than  what  you  say.  I 
learned  this  when  my  company  was  going  through  a  major 
reorganization.  Everyone  was  apprehensive  about  what  posi¬ 
tion  they  would  have  in  the  new  organization.  Coincidentally, 
on  one  occasion  during  this  time  I  left  my  boss’s  office  laugh¬ 
ing,  and  the  immediate  assumption  was,  “She  got  the  job  she 
wanted.”  In  fact,  it  was  just  a  funny  story  that  had  made  me 
laugh.  The  lesson?  Be  aware  of  how  vigilant  people  are  for 
all  kinds  of  cues  as  to  what  is  happening.  Your  expressions, 
casual  comments,  lunch  companions  and  presence  or  absence 
at  events  will  all  be  interpreted.  This  is  not  meant  to  make 
you  overly  self-conscious — just  aware  that  actions  as  well  as 
words  convey  a  message. 

Tap  the  Rumor  Mill 

Most  organizations  have  informal  communication  networks 
that  operate  even  more  effectively  than  the  formal  ones. 
Developing  your  social  networks  helps  you  stay  in  touch  with 
the  pulse  of  the  organization.  Grassroots  perspectives  are  unfil¬ 
tered  by  the  political  correctness  of  formal  communications. 
It’s  paradoxical,  but  the  information  that  is  meant  to  be 
disseminated  rarely  reaches  its  entire  audience,  while  “confi¬ 
dential”  information  flies  through  the  organization  at  the  speed 
of  light! 

This  is  certainly  not  a  compendium  of  everything  you  ever 
wanted  to  know  about  communication.  My  objective  was  to 
share  some  of  my  learning  experiences  with  you.  I  hope  I’ve 
communicated  them  effectively.  WPl 


Are  there  particular  areas  of  communication  you’d  like  to  read  more  about? 
Let  us  know  at  leadership@cio.com.  Before  retiring  in  1999,  Patricia 
Wallington  was  corporate  vice  president  and  CIO  at 
Xerox  Corp.  In  1997  Wallington,  now  president  of  CIO 
Associates  based  in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  was  inducted  into 
the  Women  in  Science  and  Technology  Hall  of  Fame 
and  named  by  CIO  one  of  the  12  most  influential  IT  exec¬ 
utives  of  the  decade. 
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Results 

When  you  bring  in 


The  Technical  Resource  Connection,  Inc. 


to  deliver  software  solutions  to  your  business  problems, 
define  your  enterprise  architecture,  or  build  e-business 
solutions,  be  prepared  for  results. 

The  Results:  We  deliver  what  you  expect. 

On  time.  Within  budget.  Faster.  No  surprises.  Working. 

The  Long-Term  Benefits:  Improved  business. 

More  reliable.  Scalable.  Flexible.  Competitive. 

That’s  because  TRC  focuses  on 

solving  your  business  problems 
using  our 

SolutionThread™ 
architecture-driven 
software  development  methodology. 

TRC  has  applied  its  methodology  to  architect  and  deliver  a 
variety  of  successful  large-scale  applications,  among  them: 

•  e-business  infrastructures  in  the  real-estate  services, 
insurance,  and  financial  services  industries 

•  product  ordering  systems  in  the  insurance  and 
telecommunications  industries 

•  enterprise  architecture  definitions  in  the  banking, 
financial  services,  and  insurance  industries 

•  trading  systems  in  the  banking  and 
financial  services  industries 

•  customer  care,  work  management  (workflow),  and 
product  distribution  software  in  the  retail,  pharmacy, 
telecommunications,  and  financial  services  industries 


Our  service  offerings  include: 

•  Architecture-Driven  Software  Development 

•  Rapid  Internet  Development 

•  Enterprise  Architecture  Definition 

•  Project  Assessments 

•  Technology  Consulting 

•  Training 


Our  technical  expertise  includes: 

•  CORBA,  EJB,  MOM,  application  servers  and  other 
middleware  technologies 

•  Java  and  C++ 

•  RDBMS  and  OODBMS 

•  Web  servers,  XML,  XSL 

•  Microsoft  COM+,  MTS,  MSMQ 


For  details  about  TRC’s  SolutionThread™  methodology, 
request  your  FREE  “Guide  to  Architecting  Distributed  Computing”  from  results@trcinc.com 


To  learn  how  The  Technical  Resource  Connection  can  meet  your  expectations — and  get  results — 

visit  www.trcinc.com, 

or  call  1-800-TRC-2992,  ext.  3029# 

For  job  opportunities,  send  resumes  to  jobs@trcinc.com. 

12320  Racetrack  Road 
Tampa,  Florida  33626 

The  Technical  Resource  Connection,  Inc.  is  a  Wholly  Owned  Subsidiary  of  Perot  Systems  Corporation 
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Dell™  offers  a  complete  line  of  Inter-based  systems.  Expand  your  E-Business  with  robust  Dell  PowerEdge™  servers  based  on  the 
Intel  Pentium®  III  Xeon™  processor. 

'Availability  varies.  Intel,  the  Intel  logo,  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks,  and  Pentium  III  Xeon  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  Dell,  PowerEdge,  and  the  Dell  logo  are  registered 
trademarks  of  Dell  Computer  Corporation.  Dell  E  Com  and  How  E  Works  are  trademarks  of  Dell  Computer  Corporation.  ©2000  Dell  Computer  Corporation.  All  Rights  Reserved. 


our  complete  offering  of  internet  products  &  services 


Dell  E  Works 


expert  services 

strategic  partnerships 

infrastructure  products 
flexible  financing 

internet  services 


With  all  the  talk  about  the  dot  these  days, 
it  seems  many  have  taken  their  eyes  off  the 
real  miracle  of  the  Internet  —  profits. 

It  takes  more  than  just  technology  to  build  a 
successful  business  (although,  we’re  pretty  proud 
of  what  we  have  to  offer  in  that  department). 

It  takes  partnerships  with  some  of  the  most 
successful  and  viable  E-Businesses  out  there 
—  like  Intel®,  Microsoft®,  and  Red  Hat®  Linux™. 


high  availability  services 


It  takes  a  commitment  to  provide  your  company 
with  the  tools  it  needs  to  grow,  such  as  open 
standard  Dell ™  PowerEdge m  servers,  featuring 
Intel  Pentium®  III  Xeonm  processors  and 
expandable  PowerVault™  storage  systems. 


It  takes  service  and  support  that  is  available 
to  you  by  phone,  and  online  24/7.  And,  if  we 
can't  solve  your  problem  over  the  phone  or 
online,  we're  prepared  to  send  a  technicidn 
to  your  business,  for  the  times  you  may  need 
on-site  service J 


Finally,  it  takes  financing  options  that  are 
as  flexible  and  adaptable  as  the  systems  and 
servers  we  sell. 

What  do  you  coll  this  kind  of  offering? 

Dell  E  Works  —  the  total  online  solution  that 
delivers  the  true  miracle  of  the  Internet  —  profits. 
Just  ask  Monster.com.  Part  of  their  E  Works 
solution  includes  Dell  PowerEdge  servers, 
featuring  powerful  Intel  Pentium  III  Xeon 
processors  to  fuel  their  business. 

Call  us,  or  go  online  to  find  out  about 
Dell  E  Works  —  your  complete  Internet 
product  and  service  provider. 
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Career  Counsel 

Mark  Polansky  Offers  Advice  to  Aspiring  CIOs  and  IT  Managers 


The  CIO 

Type 

Q:  I  am  an  IT  director  for  a  large  company  and  want  to  tailor  my 
career  toward  a  CIO  position.  I  have  an  extensive  business  and 
operational  background  but  only  two  years’  experience  as  an 
IT  manager.  What  is  the  best  method  for  contacting  a  career 
counselor? 

A:  You  have  raised  two  of  the  most  significant,  ongoing  IT 
career  questions:  How  do  you  become  a  CIO  without  a  tech¬ 
nical  IT  background?  And  how  do  you  go  from  an  IT  director’s 
role  to  CIO? 

First,  as  I  have  said  in  this  column  and  in  many  presenta¬ 
tions  on  this  subject,  I  believe  that  a  CIO  who  lacks  a  foundation 
in  technology  is  always  at  a  disadvantage.  And  second,  any 
enterprise  hiring  a  director-level  executive  from  the  outside  to 
become  CIO  must  acknowledge  the  message  that  this  action 
sends  to  the  existing  IT  staff,  especially  the  CIO’s  direct  reports, 
regarding  their  abilities  and  readiness  to  take  on  the  top  job 
and  perhaps  also  regarding  the  internal  promotion  policy.  The 
best  way  to  make  the  leap  to  CIO  is,  of  course,  from  the  inside. 

Large  organizations  usually  have  CIO-type  positions  with 


divisional,  regional,  line  of  business  or  strategic  business  unit 
responsibility.  I  highly  recommend  this  career-path  strategy, 
while  also  carefully  entertaining  any  small-shop  CIO  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  may  present  themselves. 

As  for  attracting  the  attention  of  executive  search  consultants 
(I  assume  that’s  who  you  mean),  please  refer  to  the  questions 
and  answers  appearing  in  this  column  regarding  resume  prepa¬ 
ration,  contacting  career  professionals  and  IT  networking. 

THE  PERFECT  CIO  CANDIDATE 

Q:  I  am  the  director  of  IT,  and  have  been  for  several  years,  for  a 
company  with  170  employees  and  four  offices  around  the  world. 

I  want  to  convince  the  company  that  it  should  consider  a  CIO 
and  that  I’m  the  person  for  the  position. 

Our  CEO  does  not  really  see  the  need  for  a  CIO,  believing  that 
a  director  does  the  job  just  fine  for  a  company  of  our  size.  Most 
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The  challenge  for  B2B  electronic  business  isn't  just  keeping  the  bad  guys  out,  it's  letting  the  good  guys  in.  Basic 
security  technology  works  up  to  a  point,  but  what  happens  when  you  have  millions  of  users  visiting  your  back 
office  systems  daily?  Secure  Computing  delivers  safe,  secure  extranets  for  your  growing  e-business  needs.  As 
your  extranet  channels  grow,  so  will  your  level  of  protection. 


Give  your  partners  the  green  light.  With  Secure  Computing  you  have  world-class  e-security 
solutions  today,  as  well  as  scalability  for  tomorrow.  For  more  information,  visit  our  Web  site 


today  www.securecomputing.com 
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Safe,  secure  extranets  for  e-business. 
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of  the  executive  team  feels  the  same  way.  The  problem  is  that  I 
now  operate  at  the  CIO  level  and  the  team  just  doesn’t  see  that. 

What  should  I  do,  and  how  can  I  make  my  case? 

A:  The  size  of  a  company  doesn’t  matter,  and  all  companies 
need  a  CIO  just  as  they  need  a  COO  and  a  CFO. 

Is  your  issue  a  matter  of  title,  compensation,  stature,  respect, 
responsibilities,  resources  or  a  combination  of  the  above? 
Determine  which  of  these  are  truly  missing,  which  are  impor¬ 
tant  to  you,  and  proceed  appropriately.  Take  your  case  to  the 
CEO  and  show  him  specific  examples  of  how  your  strategic 
initiatives  have  benefited  the  company’s  top  and  bottom  lines. 
Search  out  and  use  available  literature,  surveys  and  benchmark 
examples  of  how  the  head  of  IT  is  titled,  rewarded  and  sup¬ 
ported  in  other  organizations,  especially  the  smart  and  prof¬ 
itable  ones. 


If  you  haven’t  yet  created  your  own  “portfolio”  of  demon¬ 
strable  contributions  to  the  company’s  operational  efficiency  or 
competitive  advantage  and  bottom  line,  then  partner  with  your 
peers,  and  find  and  execute  some  low-risk  or  low-cost  proj¬ 
ects  that  prove  the  value  of  your  role.  Then  use  these  exam¬ 
ples  to  propose  bigger-ticket  projects  and  thereby  earn  the 
rights  and  perks  you  are  seeking. 

SPECIALIZED  SKILLS 

Q:  I  have  good  strategic  IT  understanding,  business  and  project 
management  sense,  and  strong  conceptual  design  knowledge. 
I  possess  a  broad,  technical  IT  background  from  my  experience 
as  an  IT  entrepreneur  and  owner,  to  user  support,  to  functional 
CTO  of  a  small  company.  I  understand  and  enjoy  customer 
needs— analysis,  sales  and  liaison  roles.  My  question:  Is  IT  spe¬ 
cialization  (C++,  CASE,  NT  and  so  on)  necessary  for  ana¬ 
lyst/design/CTO  roles? 

A:  None  of  the  three  position  titles — analyst,  designer  or  CTO — 
would  typically  require  a  detail-level  technical  knowledge  of 
software  and  tools  such  as  C++,  CASE  or  NT.  If  you  mean  sys¬ 
tems  analyst  and  systems  designer  in  your  question,  then  cer¬ 
tainly  not.  A  good  systems  analyst  embodies  a  strong  business 
process,  workflow  and  transaction  knowledge,  and  strong  acu¬ 
men  for  good  systems  techniques.  A  good  systems  designer 
should  have  a  working  familiarity  of  platforms  and  technical 


environments  such  as  NT  so  that  he  can  make  the  best  use  of 
the  software’s  capabilities  in  the  system  being  specified,  but  not 
necessarily  to  the  detail  level.  And,  of  course,  the  CTO  needs  a 
top-down  sense  of  available  technologies  and  their  capabilities 
to  be  in  a  position  to  make  strategic  technical  decisions  regard¬ 
ing  the  enterprise’s  architecture  and  its  various  components. 

DISTANCE  LEARNING 

Q:  I  am  on  a  career  path  opposite  from  most.  My  experience  is 
in  health  care,  not  IT,  with  10  years  managing  my  own  consult¬ 
ing  practice  and  10  years  in  senior  management.  I  now  want  to 
work  in  management  and  business  strategy  in  the  “for-profit” 
business  sector  and  have  begun  an  MBA  in  e-commerce  through 
Jones  International  University  in  Englewood,  Colo.  I  am  49  and 
attending  school  full  time.  Please  advise  me  on  what  kinds  of 
opportunities  I  might  find  open  to  me  when  I  get  my  degree  and 

what  other  preparation  (for  example, 
certifications  and  internships)  I 
should  obtain  in  the  meantime. 

A:  I  admire  and  commend  your 
focus  and  drive  in  taking  time  out  of 
your  career  to  acquire  a  graduate 
business  degree.  Jones  International 
is  one  of  the  first  e-universities  with  absolutely  no  brick-and- 
mortar  classrooms  or  campus.  As  such,  you  will  acquire  valu¬ 
able  training  but  not  necessarily  an  immediate  door  opener  into 
many  blue-chip  corporations  and  top  consultancies  as  you 
would  with  an  MBA  from  a  first-tier  business  school.  And  a 
degree  alone  is  never  a  substitute  for  experience. 

Having  said  that,  e-commerce  is,  of  course,  as  hot  an  area 
as  there  ever  was.  Given  your  lack  of  a  technology  back¬ 
ground,  your  new  knowledge  will  be  best  leveraged  and  your 
career  best  served  by  going  to  work  in  a  small  to  midsize  cor¬ 
porate  business  unit  rather  than  in  IT,  or  in  a  strategic  con¬ 
sulting  function  (internal  or  external)  rather  than  a  technical 
one.  If  you  like  the  health-care  industry,  then  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  starting  there,  since  in  that  venue  you  have  a  double- 
barreled  value  proposition  as  an  employee  or  consultant.  In  the 
interim,  focus  on  learning  as  much  as  you  can  from  Jones;  no 
other  certification  is  appropriate.  And  an  internship  is  always  a 
great  idea,  even  if  unpaid,  since  it  affords  an  opportunity  to 
try  to  apply  what  you  have  learned,  usually  in  a  protective 
and  supportive  environment. 

HIGHER  GROUND 

Q:  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  using  your 
boss  (the  vice  president)  and  his  boss  (the  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident)  as  references  in  a  job  search  for  the  director  or  vice  pres¬ 
ident  level  of  IS?  In  my  case,  after  five  successful  years,  both 


A  good  systems  analyst  embodies  a  strong  business 
process,  workflow  and  transaction  knowledge, 
and  strong  acumen  for  good  systems  techniques. 
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are  willing  to  help  me  find  a  higher  position,  especially  since  my 
boss  is  four  years  younger  than  I  am  and  there  is  nowhere  else 
for  me  to  move  upward.  Should  I  do  it? 


A:  Absolutely!  First,  if  you  are  truly  ready  to  move  your  career 
forward,  to  have  your  superior  and  his  boss  willing  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  move  up  for  you  is  terrific.  Second,  having  these  rec¬ 
ommendations  speaks  loudly  about  your  relationships  and  your 
communication  with  those  in  your  upward  chain  of  command. 
However,  make  sure  that  your  superiors  aren’t  viewing  this  as 
a  way  to  pass  you  on  to  St.  Elsewhere.  Also,  any  shop  that 
will  “promote”  you  from  the  outside  by  hiring  you  at  a  level 


Have  a  career  question? 


Visit  our  website  at  www.cio.com/ 
forums/executive/cou nselor.html  and 
pose  your  own  questions  to  Mark  Polansky. 

# 


above  your  current  one  is,  by  definition,  telling  you  and  its 
current  IT  staff  that  no  one  there  is  ready  or  capable  of  mov¬ 
ing  up  internally.  So  be  prepared  to  lose  some  key  employ¬ 
ees — both  good  and  bad — and  their  knowledge  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  its  business,  and  anticipate  building  or  rebuilding 
the  staff  below  you,  especially  any  directly  reporting  posi¬ 
tions.  On  balance,  go  for  it. 


CULTURE  SHOCK 

Q:  I’m  a  32-year-old  Italian.  I’ve  been  working  as  the  CIO  in  a 
small  marketing  company  deploying  GIS  applications  and  data¬ 
base  design  in  the  United  States  for  the  past  year.  I’ve  got  the 
feeling  it  would  be  difficult  to  move  back  to  Europe  without  fac¬ 
ing  the  culture  shock  of  a  long  job  search  and  lower  salary  expec¬ 
tations.  Networking  factors  heavily  drive  the  European  market. 
What  do  you  recommend? 

A:  Most  Americans  don’t  realize  the  extent  to  which  our 
employment  process  takes  place  in  a  relatively  free-market  envi¬ 
ronment  of  supply  and  demand,  open  access  and,  for  the  most 
part,  equal  opportunity.  Yes,  we  still  have  hiring  and  compen¬ 
sation  biases  against  women  and  minorities,  but  IT  has  histor¬ 
ically  been  more  open  than  many  other  fields,  especially  in  light 
of  the  extreme  overdemand  and  undersupply  of  highly  quali¬ 
fied  IT  professionals  at  all  levels. 

The  bad  news  is  that  these  biases  and  the  “good-old-boy 
network”  method  of  finding  a  job  and  fair  pay  is  still  very 
much  alive  and  well  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  The  good  news 


is  that  Europe  is  estimated  to  be  about  two  to  three  years 
behind  the  United  States  in  the  explosion  of  technology  and  the 
Internet,  and  that  technology  proliferation  is  gaining 
momentum  over  there. 

Before  you  pack  up  and  strike  out  on  your  own,  try  an 
aggressive  job-search  campaign  directed  at  large  U.S.  multina¬ 
tional  companies  and  consultancies  that  have  significant 
European  operations.  Your  special  cultural  and  language  skills 
will  make  you  a  very  attractive  employee,  in  a  potentially 
lucrative  expatriate  role,  for  the  right  organization. 

LEAVING  THE  CAMPUS 

Q:  I  am  the  dean  of  information  technology  at  a  large  public  insti¬ 
tution,  and  I  report  directly  to  the  president.  Although  I  am  an 
academic  dean,  this  leadership  position  is  identical  to  that  of  a 
CIO.  How  can  I  transition  to  a  corporate  CIO? 

A:  Start  with  a  good  marketing  document — your  resume.  You 
probably  have  an  academic  curriculum  vitae,  or  CV,  which  typ¬ 
ically  runs  several  pages  and  cites  each  one  of  your  research 
grants,  publication  credits,  committee  assignments,  presenta¬ 
tions  and  consulting  engagements.  Scrap  this  altogether,  or  if 
space  allows,  simply  summarize  all  of  that  information  and 
build  a  businesslike  two-page  resume  comprising  a  chrono¬ 
logical  employment  history  focused  on  responsibilities  and 
accomplishments,  quantifying  the  latter  whenever  possible.  Pay 
particular  attention  to  your  transferable  skills  and  experience 
such  as  resource  and  budget  management,  administrative/enter¬ 
prise  resource  planning  systems  and  infrastructure  initiatives, 
while  mentioning  but  not  overemphasizing  the  academic  and 
research  systems  content.  And  drop  the  “Dr.”  and  the  “PhD” 
in  your  name,  leaving  that  piece  of  information  to  the  resume’s 
education  section  alone. 

Next,  proceed  to  use  all  of  the  viable  job-hunting  avenues 
available,  including  personal  networking,  mail  campaigning, 
responding  to  advertised  positions  and  Internet  job  postings, 
and,  of  course,  working  with  IT  recruiting  specialists  and 
search  consultants.  Stay  focused  and  determined,  and  your  per¬ 
sistence  should  pay  off. 

You  may  not  find  a  Fortune  100  ready  to  make  you  its  CIO, 
but  any  reasonable  private-sector  experience  will  get  you 
started  in  the  corporate  world,  ram 


Mark  Polansky  is  a  managing  director  and  member  of  the  advanced  tech¬ 
nology  practice  of  Korn/Ferry  International  in  New  York 
City.  He  is  also  the  chairman  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  Society  for  Information  Management.  The 
Web-based  Executive  Career  Counselor  column  is  edited 
by  Web  Research  Editor  Kathleen  Kotwica.  She  can  be 
reached  at  kkotwica@cio.com. 
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New  Ideas  and  Lessons  Learned 


Money  Cant 
Buy  You 
Smarts 


Think  the  software  industry  has  finally 
figured  out  how  to  fulfill  all  your 
business-intelligence  needs?  Think  again. 

BY  LEONARD  M.  FULD  AND  KEN  SAWKA 

THE  SOFTWARE  INDUSTRY  recently  announced  new  initiatives  to 
sell  in  the  business-intelligence  market,  forecasting  sales  in 
excess  of  $100  billion  over  the  next  few  years.  At  first  glance 
this  development  looks  exciting:  software  that  can  deliver  intel¬ 
ligence.  On  closer  inspection,  however,  the  sales  projection 
doesn’t  quite  add  up.  For  one,  this  large  number  is  more  a 
measure  of  existing  sales  in  the  data  mining  and  data  ware¬ 
housing  arena;  the  sales  are  not  necessarily  new,  just  shifted 
to  a  newly  defined  category.  That  alone  would  not  be  too  prob¬ 
lematic  or  disturbing.  The  real  misfire  occurs  when  you  exam¬ 
ine  how  the  business-intelligence  cycle  actually  works. 

What  the  software  industry  fails  to  grasp  is  that  business 
intelligence  is  traditionally  defined  as  information  that  has  been 
analyzed  to  the  point  where  a  person  can  make  a  decision. 
Software  generally  does  not  analyze.  When  it  does  perform 
some  rudimentary  analysis,  it  is  typically  based  on  internal 
data,  and  the  analysis  is  purely  quantitative.  Business  reality, 
however,  dictates  that  much  analysis  be  based  on  the  qualita¬ 
tive — an  argument,  a  phrase,  a  visual  assessment — not  just  on 
numbers  and  stats. 


The  business-intelligence  cycle  has  four  steps  (see  “The 
Intelligence  Cycle,”  Page  94).  If  you  fail  to  complete  any  single 
step,  the  cycle  breaks  down,  and  you  do  not  receive  the  neces¬ 
sary,  critical  intelligence.  Step  1  demands  that  managers  clearly 
express  the  problem  or  business  issue  and  its  related  decisions. 
Step  2  requires  you  to  gather  the  raw  data  from  published 
sources,  Internet  discussion  groups  and  face-to-face  interviews, 
among  other  sources.  At  this  step,  you  can  already  see  where 
electronic  or  Internet-based  data  may  not  supply  all  the 
answers.  Step  3  asks  that  you  digest  and  make  sense  of  the 
entire  pile  of  data  you  have  gathered  and  make  it  actionable. 
This  step  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  in  the  cycle.  By  analyz¬ 
ing  the  mounds  of  data  and  considering  implications,  you  take 
the  world  as  every  other  rival  sees  it  and  give  it  a  new  spin  for 
your  management.  This  remains  a  very  human  job. 

Step  4a  may  represent  a  bound  set  of  graphs  and  charts  or 
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No  one  has  ever  run  a  successful  business  by  being 
uninformed.  In  fact,  making  critical  decisions  based 
solely  on  impulse  wastes  time,  resources  and  effort. 
With  Information  Builders’  business  intelligence  and 
integration  software  solutions  your  decisions  can  be 
based  on  something  far  more  valuable-pertinent 
information  that  is  available  on  demand  to  employees, 
customers  and  partners-everyone  who  impacts  your 
success.  That’s  the  power  of  i-business,  it  puts  the 
intelligence  in  e-business  and  provides  companies 
like  Merrill  Lynch,  General  Motors  and  Sony  with  an 
intelligent  real  time  view  of  their  overall  business. 
Only  Information  Builders  offers  that  kind  of 
knowledge.  So  you  can  seize  the  moment,  act 
intelligently  and  perform  like  never  before. 

i-business  changes  everything 


Information 
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nologies  to  organize  and  categorize  the  internal  expertise  of 
a  company.  We  have  not  seen  a  technology  that  will  identify 
and  catalog  an  expert  based  on  tracking  an  individual’s  key¬ 
strokes,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  available  software  does  an 
excellent  job  of  cataloging  such  expertise — once  located  and 
keyed  in  by  another  manager.  These  packages  do  a  poor  job 
of  relating  one  source  to  another  and  possibly  providing 


additional  leads  to  the  analyst  who  needs  to  locate  another 
expert.  Most  packages  also  fail  to  organize  the  data  they 
do  find  and  simply  generate  long  lists,  ranking  the  articles 
by  relevancy. 

Step  3:  Analyze 

“The  analysis  surprised  the  client  in  that  competitors  were  tak¬ 
ing  quite  varied  approaches  in  areas  previously  thought  to  offer 
little  flexibility  or  few  options.  ” 

Human  contribution:  If  you  could  measure  the  distance  it 
takes  to  reach  an  intelligence  goal,  the  analysis  step  would 
take  you  most  of  the  way.  It  is  also  a  very  human  task.  Analysis 
involves  discerning  innuendo  and  even  subtle  shifts  in  voice 
or  body  language.  In  this  project,  for  example,  each  interview 
transcript  offered  nuances  that  answered  specific  questions 
unlikely  to  be  found  in  a  printed  or  electronic  source. 

Technology  contribution:  Data-mining  systems  can  draw 
numerical  inferences  and  comparisons  in  the  areas  of  customer¬ 
buying  patterns  or  inventory  management.  Yet  the  quantitative 
arena  is  a  fairly  narrow  one,  offering  limited  benefits  to  man¬ 
agers  seeking  competitive  insights.  In  the 
qualitative  arena,  which  is  what  tradi¬ 
tional  business  or  competitive  intelli¬ 
gence  is  all  about,  nearly  all  of  these 
packages  fall  short.  We  have  seen  little 
evidence  of  software  that  provides  the 
kind  of  spatial  analysis,  timeline  analy¬ 
sis  and  relationship  analysis  that  trained 
professionals  perform.  Analysis  of  soft 
data  means  seeing  just  around  the  cor¬ 
ner,  such  as  appreciating  why  a  rival 
space  at  the  trade  show  this  year,  or  chose 
to  display  only  certain  services  on  its  website.  The  current  tech¬ 
nology  offerings  have  a  hard  time  looking  around  the  corner — 
especially  when  that  corner  is  on  a  different  block. 


Step  4a:  Report  and  Inform 

Human  contribution:  This  is  where  the  rubber  meets  the  road. 
Underlying  report  and  inform  is  the  argument.  You  need  to 
argue  intelligence.  If  intelligence  is  truly  vital  it  will  shake  up 
management.  Opinions  that  create  friction  need  strong  argu¬ 
ments  to  support  them,  and  only  people  can  argue  well.  In  this 
case,  the  consultants  spent  hours  explaining  the  findings,  pulling 

out  transcripts  and  pointing  at  charts. 
At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  client  made 
the  changes — not  based  on  paper  but  on 
people. 

Technology  contribution:  The  best  of 
the  packages  have  found  ways  to  con¬ 
solidate  complex  pieces  of  information. 
They  have  created  graphs,  charts  and 
summary  tables  containing  text.  Data-mining  tools  produce 
neat,  little  statistical  comparisons  that  can  reveal  new  customer¬ 
buying  patterns,  for  example.  These  packages  cannot  argue  a 
point,  as  we’ve  mentioned.  Because  they  can  report  only  in 
printed  form — not  a  discussion,  or  finger-wagging  argument — 
they  limit  the  power  of  their  message. 

Step  4b:  Evaluate  and  Refine 

Human  contribution:  At  this  stage,  you  judge  the  quality  of  the 
intelligence  you  produce  and  how  managers  used  the  findings. 

Technology  contribution:  Nearly  every  system  has  the  ability 
to  track  usage.  On  a  very  basic  level,  you  can  determine  which 
webpage,  for  instance,  your  audience  uses  most,  or  what  types 
of  searches  your  management  requests  most  often.  Software 
itself  cannot  grow  or  change  without  human  intervention.  In 
the  financial  services  example,  if  the  market  changed  radi¬ 
cally,  an  automated  system  cannot  make  the  radical  shifts  or 
craft  out-of-the-box  questions  without  prompting  from  its 
intelligence  handlers. 

A  warning  to  the  software  industry:  Nothing  kills  a  bad 
product  faster  than  good  advertising.  Just  saying  it’s  so,  as 
the  saying  goes,  does  not  make  it  so.  Just  repackaging  data- 
mining  tools  and  placing  them  under  the  banner  of  busi¬ 
ness  intelligence  does  not  make  them  intelligence  tools.  The 
vendors  do  in  fact  offer  some  excellent  products;  they  just 
need  to  be  sold  as  what  they  truly  are — raw  tools  that  do  not 
take  the  place  of  a  human  being,  the  true  intelligence 
analyzer.  BE] 


Leonard  M.  Fuld  ( lfuld@fuld.com )  is  president  and  founder  of  Fuld  &  Co., 
a  pioneering  Cambridge,  Mass.-based  intelligence  research  and  consult¬ 
ing  company.  Ken  Sawka  ( ksawka@fuld.com )  is  vice  president  of  the 
Intelligence  Systems  practice  at  Fuld  &  Co.  and  is  a  leading  expert  and 
speaker  in  the  field  of  competitive  and  business  intelligence. 


In  the  qualitative  arena,  which  is  what  traditional 
business  or  competitive  intelligence  is  all  about, 
nearly  all  of  these  packages  fall  short. 


Find  It  Online 

For  advice  from  the 
authors  on  shopping  for 
business-intelligence  soft¬ 
ware  as  well  as  a  listing  of 
some  packages 
they’ve  reviewed,  visit 
www.cio.com/printlinks. 
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You  asked  mm 

to  help  educate  senior  management  on  the  business  value  of  technology. 

We  heard  you.  And  we’re  pleased  to  announce  Darwin. 


Darwin  is  the  first  magazine,  written,  edited  and 
calibrated  for  business  executives.  Every  issue 
demystifies  technology  for  non-technology  executives 
and  helps  them  understand,  identify  and  support 
technology  options  to  achieve  your  organizational  goals. 

Darwin  covers  aU  the  technologies  executives  need 
to  know,  not  just  the  Internet.  From  application  software 
to  ASPs,  from  encryption  to  ERP,  hardware  to  hosting, 


VPNs  to  vendor  relations  —  everything  it  takes  to  use 
technology  to  solve  business  challenges. 

r  Darwin  is  FREE  to  qualified 

non-technology  executives.  Tell  your  team 
to  apply  for  a  Free  Subscription  at 

www.darwinmag.coin/subscribe 


on  extranets  and  websites,  as  well  as  their 
supporting  enterprise-wide  assets — all  nee 
to  be  secured.  Protecting  the  integrity  and 
availability  of 
intranet  infor¬ 
mation  is  critical 
to  all  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Web-enabled 
business  appli¬ 
cations  open  up 
all  of  your  back¬ 
end  and  legacy 
systems  to  the 
world. 

Unfortunately, 
in  the  race  to 
become  Web- 
enabled,  secu¬ 
rity  has  taken  a  back  seat.  IT  managers 
often  give  themselves  a  false  sense  of 
security  with  a  standalone  or  partial  securit' 
solution.  They  forget  that  security  is  only 
as  strong  as  its  weakest  link  and  that 
eCompanies  need  an  integrated  and  com-  1 
prehensive  security  solution  that  provides  li 
best-of-breed  functionality. 


( Computer ® 

A  SSOCIATES 

Software  superior  by  design. 

©  2000  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  11749.  All  company,  product,  or  service  names  referenced  herein  may  be  trademarks  or 
service  marks  of  their  respective  owners.  "According  to  “Internet  Security  Software:  1999  Worldwide  Markets  &  Trends,"  by  IDC. 


eihisl  Security  Suite! 

•  Access  Control 

•  Administration 

•  Single  Sign-On 

•  Firewall 

•  Content  Inspection 

•  Intrusion  Detection 

•  Policy  Compliance 

•  Audit 

•  Virtual  Private  Network  <! 

•  Encryption 

•  Directory 

•  OCSPro 

•  Anti-Virus 


It’s  that  sinking  feeling  in  your  stomach.  That 
look  your  face  makes  every  time  you  read  a 
story  about  a  disastrous  corporate  security 
breach.  It’s  that  nagging  fear  that  won’t  go 
away  no  matter  how  many  times  you  tell 
yourself  there’s  nothing  to  worry  about. 
Because  there  is,  security  is  the  number  one 
concern  of  every  IT  professional  for  good  rea¬ 
son.  The  good  news  is  that  there’s  a  proven 
solution  you  can  trust. 

Without  Bullet-Proof  Security, 
Successful  eBusiness  Is  Impossible 

The  only  thing  bigger  than  the  opportunity  that 


comes  with  putting  your  business  on  the  Web 
is  all  the  risk  that  goes  with  it. 

Undetected  attacks  can  strike  at  any  time, 
from  anywhere,  in  a  mind-boggling  variety 
of  forms.  Most  sites  can’t  even  track  every 
attempt.  And  new  threats  are  developed  every 
day,  all  over  the  world. 

Without  the  right  protection,  eCompanies 
risk  losing  everything:  data,  customers, 
revenue,  and  more. 

A  Simple  Solution  10  Your  Most 
Complicated  Challenge 

Online  business  through  eCommerce,  corpo¬ 
rate  intranets,  partner-to-partner  transactions 


.*  J0M  Ff-trtfi  lock  U* 

53 wb  End-lo-Enfl  Security  »* 
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eTrust  includes  a  comprehensive  set  of 
security  solutions  that  enable  eBusiness  by( 
protecting  current  investments  and  allowing  j 
customers  to  confidently  leverage  new 
technologies.  eTrust  offerings  enhance 
return  on  opportunity  for  any  eBusiness 
through  security  solutions  including  risk 
assessment,  attack  detection,  loss  preven¬ 
tion  and  powerful  management  -  all  critical 
components  of  a  comprehensive  security 
solution  for  a  successful  eBusiness. 


emist  Enables  eBusiness 

ust  provides  all  the  security  solutions  an 
jsiness  needs: 

MPREHENSIVE  —  eTrust  covers  all  secu- 
functionality,  from  the  browser  to  the 
inframe,  ensuring  complete  security  in 
ay’s  highly  complex  environments. 

ST-OF-BREED  —  eTrust  solutions  offer 

1 1 

l>t-of-breed  functionality  across  the  board. 

II'EGRATED  —  all  eTrust  solutions  are 
Signed  and  built  to  work  together  seam- 
ksly  and  deliver  the  highest  level  of 
ingration. 


ESY  —  eTrust  solutions  are  easy  to  use, 
Iploy,  and  administer,  ensuring  any  environ¬ 


ment  is  secured  quickly  and  correctly.  Your 
training  costs  will  go  down  as  your  security 
goes  up. 

MISSION-CRITICAL  —  eTrust  solutions  offer 
the  scalability,  depth,  and  robustness  fast¬ 
growing  and  successful  eBusinesses  need. 

eTrust  Is  Open  And  Extensible 

eTrust  allows  you  to  leverage  existing  invest¬ 
ments  in  security  solutions  —  you  will  never 
have  to  start  over  or  convert  anything.  And 
eTrust  can  be  implemented  one  function  at  a 
time  or  all  at  once  —  it’s  your  choice. 

And  since  eTrust  is  built  on  the  Unicenter 
TNG®  Framework!"  it  lets  you  snap-in  other 
eBusiness  management  solutions  as  you  grow 
and  your  needs  change.  eTrust  is  built  on  a 
standards-based,  open  infrastructure,  so  it’s 
always  easy  to  plug  in  any  other  standards- 
compliant  products  or  solutions. 

eTrust  is  Trustworthy 

eTrust  is  not  only  backed  by  the  world’s 
leading  security  software  company,*  it  is 
also  complemented  by  a  complete  set  of 
outcome-based  service  offerings,  including 
assessment,  implementation,  audit,  as  well 


as  complete  security  management  outsourc¬ 
ing.  CA  Services™  stands  ready  to  make  sure 
your  implementation  is  fast  and  trouble-free. 

If  your  company  is  making  the  difficult  transi¬ 
tion  to  an  eBusiness,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
find  out  more  about  the  security  solution  more 
eBusinesses  trust. 

For  more  information, 
call  1-800-377-5327,  or  visit 

www.ca.com/solntions/enterprise/etrusl/ 


Backed  By  The  #1  Security  Software  Company 


ssess 


Manage 


Protect 


Detect 


Enable 


Vanity  Fair  Corp.  Vice  President 
of  Global  Processes  Tim  Lambeth: 

“The  most  important  thing  is  to  get 
your  own  systems  in  order  first.” 
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Special  Section 


A  decade’s  worth 
of  time  and 
money  invested  in 
wiring  up  the 
enterprise  is  about  to 
return  billions  to 
the  bottom  line.  How 
is  that  going  to 
happen ?  Supply  chain 
automation.  Who’s 
going  to  get  the  credit ? 
It  could  be  you. 


BY 

CHRISTOPHER 

KOCH 


BUSINESS  HAS  ALWAYS  DEVOTED  ITSELF  TO  SELLING — SPENDING  BILLIONS  ON  SALES 


tools  and  strategies,  on  packaging  and  marketing,  on  advertising  and  perfect¬ 
ing  the  pitch.  But  outside  the  automotive  and  high-tech  industries,  few  com¬ 
panies  have  devoted  any  real  thought  or  money  to  improving  the  (cheap) 
beer-and-a-handshake  way  they  buy  things — a  process  also  known  as  pro¬ 
curement.  ■  Procurement.  The  name  alone  is  enough  to  scare  off  all  but 


those  hard-nosed  types  who  enjoy  doing  the 
work  of  salesmen  in  reverse — except  without 
the  yearly  bonus,  the  fancy  car  or  the  expense- 
account  steaks.  ■  Procurement  is  one  of  those 
dark  dungeons  in  the  corporate  castle  that 
actually  houses  engines  critical  to  business 
success.  After  all,  the  average  manufacturing 


Reader  ROI 

►  See  how  technology  is 
automating  the  supply 
chain 

►  Learn  how  companies  can 
prepare  for  supply  chain 
automation 

►  Understand  why  the  CIO  is 
the  executive  best  posi¬ 
tioned  to  manage  these 
new  systems 
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company  spends  50  percent  of  its  yearly  rev¬ 
enue  buying  stuff  to  make  its  products  and  to 
keep  its  offices  flush  with  pads,  pencils  and 
computers. 

But  now  procurement,  the  poor  stepchild 
of  the  company,  along  with  the  other  equally 
invisible  pieces  of  the  supply  chain — order 
processing,  inventory  and  warehouse  man¬ 
agement,  delivery,  and  fulfillment — has 
emerged  as  the  next  great  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  business,  the  ultimate  ROI. 

Procurement  is  one  of  those  business  func¬ 
tions  that  has  long  cried  out  for  automation, 
for  a  systematic,  repeatable  way  of  carrying 
out  those  identical  transactions  that  happen 
every  day,  week  and  month.  But  until 
recently,  high  cost  and  complexity  of  creating 
computerized  links  to  suppliers  has  kept  pro¬ 
curement  in  the  shadows.  Only  since  the 
arrival  of  cheap,  networked  computing — 
a.k.a.  the  Internet — have  companies  looked 
beyond  the  brews  over  which  buyer  and  sup¬ 
plier  have  done  their  business  for  hundreds 
of  years. 

The  numbers — and  the  potential — are 
staggering.  According  to  Boston-based  AMR 


Savings  in  procurement  have  a  way  of  thundering, 
rather  than  trickling  down  to  the  bottom  line. 


Research,  in  1999  U.S.  companies  spent 
more  than  $9  trillion  on  costs  of  goods  sold 
(which  includes  labor,  overhead  and  material 
costs)  and  more  than  $2.5  trillion  in  sales, 
and  general  and  administrative  (SG&A) 
costs.  Reducing  costs  of  goods  sold  spend¬ 
ing  by  9  percent  could  yield  $330  billion 
annually — the  equivalent  of  the  combined 
sales  of  the  last  100  companies  on  the 
Fortune  500  list.  A  2  percent  improvement  in 
SG&A  cost  could  yield  $21  billion. 

And  savings  in  procurement  have  a  way 
of  thundering,  rather  than  trickling  down  to 
the  bottom  line.  Take  the  average  company 
in  the  Standard  &  Poor’s  Register  with  $5 
billion  in  revenue.  If  that  hypothetical  com¬ 
pany  could  reduce  the  cost  of  supply  chain 
management  by  just  5  percent,  that  would 


increase  the  annual  profits  by  $20  million 
and  the  market  value  by  approximately 
$450  million,  according  to  Stephen  G. 
Timme,  president  of  FinListics  Solutions,  a 
consulting  company  based  in  Atlanta. 

These  numbers  are  enough  to  move  the 
flintiest  CFO  to  tears  of  joy,  but  the  gains 
won’t  come  without  pains.  These  potential 
savings  are  almost  completely  dependent  on 
developing  technology  links  with  customers 
and  suppliers  through  the  Internet  so  that 
manually  controlled  supply  chain  processes 
can  be  automated.  The  savings  also  depend 
on  suppliers,  distributors,  customers  and 
manufacturers  giving  each  other  direct  access 
to  sales  forecasts  and  cost  structures  as  well 
as  manufacturing  and  inventory  manage¬ 
ment  processes.  Though  making  the  tech¬ 


nology  changes  will  be  difficult,  getting  sup¬ 
pliers  and  manufacturers — traditional  adver¬ 
saries — to  trust  each  other  enough  to  share 
their  most  sensitive  supply  chain  information 
in  real-time  over  the  Internet  will  demand 
heroics. 

There  are  internal  barriers  too.  Managers 
of  the  various  pieces  of  the  supply  chain  have 
always  been  rewarded  according  to  how 
they  optimize  their  specific  link  in  the  chain. 
For  example,  warehouse  managers  are 
warned  not  to  let  their  shelves  go  bare  (lest 
a  salesman’s  order  go — horrors! — unful¬ 
filled),  so  they  pile  up  inventory  to  prevent 
stock-outs,  which  dramatically  increases 
inventory  carrying  costs.  In  order  to  ration¬ 
alize  the  supply  chain,  companies  are  going 
to  have  to  begin  thinking  about  it  as  a  sin¬ 
gle  system  rather  than  as  a  conglomeration 
of  amalgamated  functions. 

The  job  will  require  someone  who 
knows  how  to  change  people  and  technol¬ 
ogy  at  the  same  time,  and  right  now  no 
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High  Performance 
Mission-Critical 


Internet  Site  Operations 


Nobody  Is 

Better  Equipped  To  Manage 
High  Pressure 
Internet  Site  Operations 


In  case  you  haven’t  noticed,  your  web  site  is  about  to  explode.  Time-to-market  issues,  combined  with  the  inability 
to  hire  scarce  technical  talent,  have  a  way  of  putting  serious  pressure  on  existing  resources.  Take  a  deep  breath  and  relax:  SiteSmith  has  the  tools, 
the  people  and  the  resources  to  take  responsibility  for  your  web  site  operations.  We've  taken  the  pressure  off  more  dot-com  customers  and  industry 
leaders,  than  anyone  else.  Say  the  word  and  well  build  your  site  infrastructure  and  run  your  site.  You  won’t  have  to  worry  about  scalability,  load 
balancing,  site  monitoring  or  security  —  so,  take  the  pressure  off  yourself.  For  fast  relief,  visit  www.sitesmith.com/cio  today. 
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other  executive  has  as  much  experience 
doing  that  as  the  CIO.  This  is  the  golden 
apple  that  IT  has  been  waiting  for  for  30 
years — the  big  payoff — the  moment  when 
IT  can  really  show  how  much  technology 
can  help  the  business  both  save  money  and 
build  new  revenue.  Don’t  let  the  hype  fool 
you:  B2B  is  nothing  more  than  supply 
chain  management  as  presented  by  the 
marketing  and  sales  folks,  and  it  requires 
the  same  sort  of  dogged  effort  as  ERP  did 
before  it.  But  the  opportunity  won’t  last 
long.  The  supply  chain  is  too  valuable  not 
to  be  fought  over  by  every  business  unit 
vice  president  with  an  ounce  of  ambition. 
CIOs  have  to  act  now. 


Welcome  to  Your  Automated 
Supply  Chain 

THE  FIRST  STEP  TOWARD  UNDERSTANDING  THIS 
new  discipline  is  to  forget  about  the  old  supply 
chain,  with  its  step-by-step,  linear  march  from 
raw  materials  to  managing  inventory  to  deliv¬ 
ering  final  products  to  customers.  The  new, 
automated  supply  chain  is  more  like  a  net¬ 
work,  with  many  different  steps  taking  place 
simultaneously,  morphing  that  rigid  march 


into  a  frantic  but  tightly  scripted  dance. 

“Supply  chain  over  the  Web  lets  a  single 
event  like  a  customer  order  trigger  simulta¬ 
neous  multiple  actions  across  the  supply 
chain,  which  has  a  big  impact  on  compress¬ 
ing  the  time  cycle,”  says  Sandor  Boyson, 
research  professor  and  codirector  of  the 
Supply  Chain  Management  Center  Togistics, 
Business,  and  Public  Policy  at  the  Robert  H. 
School  of  Business  at  the  University  of 


Maryland,  College  Park.  Adjusting  the  cho¬ 
reography,  as  Boyson  calls  it,  is  where  the 
biggest  supply  chain  payoff  lies,  allowing 
companies  to  slash  inventories,  improve  on- 
time  deliveries  to  customers  and  collapse  the 
order-to-cash  cycle — the  time  that  passes 
between  when  a  customer  places  an  order 
and  your  company  collects  payment  for  it 
(see  “Benchmarks,”  Page  110). 

Cisco  Systems,  the  San  Jose,  Calif.-based 
networking  equipment  maker,  is  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  Internet  supply  chain 
dancers.  Over  90  percent  of  the  company’s 
orders  come  in  over  the  Internet,  and  of 
those,  fewer  than  50  percent  ever  touch  the 
hands  of  a  Cisco  employee.  Cisco  has  a  net¬ 
work  of  component  suppliers,  distributors 
and  contract  manufacturers  that  are  linked 
through  Cisco’s  extranet  to  form  a  virtual, 
just-in-time  supply  chain. When  a  customer 
orders  a  typical  Cisco  product  (say  a  router, 
which  directs  Internet  traffic  over  a  company 
network)  through  Cisco’s  website,  the  order 
triggers  a  flurry  of  messages  to  contract  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  printed  circuit  board  assem¬ 
blies,  for  example.  Distributors,  meanwhile, 
are  alerted  to  supply  the  generic  components 
of  the  router,  such  as  a  power  supply.  Cisco’s 
contract  manufacturers,  some  of  whom 
make  subassemblies  like  the  router  chassis 
and  others  who  assemble  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct,  already  know  what’s  coming  down  the 
order  pipe  because  they’ve  logged  on  to 


The  supply  chain  is  too  valuable  not  to  be 
fought  over  by  every  business  unit 
vice  president  with  an  ounce  of  ambition. 


Staples  Vice  President  of  Supply  Chain 
Programs  Kevin  Holian:  “Each  Staples 
supplier  gets  a  password  so  that  it 
can’t  access  other  suppliers’  metrics.  ” 
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THE  INTERNET  IS  EVOLVING 


t  began  with  simple,  online  brochureware  and 
web  servers.  Next  came  stand-alone  Web  applications  and  application 
servers.  Now,  e-business  demands  a  new  level  of  intelligence  for  your 
company  to  compete:  The  Internet  must  be  used  to  improve  your  mission- 
critical  business  processes.  That  means  you  need  to  bridge  the  Internet  world 


with  your  corporate  data.  IntroducinglTTmTTTT^Wjn^TTTRnlQTTjTT],  the 
next  phase  of  Internet  infrastructure.  And  it's  brought  to  you  by  Cerebellum™. 


www.cerebellumsoft.com 


For  more  information  on  Cerebellum's  Internet  data 
integration  capabilities  for  customers,  partners  and 
resellers,  please  contact  us  at  888.862.9898,  email 
smart@cerebellumsoft.com  or  visit  us  on  the  web. 
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PowerGrab 


CIOs  increasingly  are  assuming  the 
responsibilities  of  that  most  downtrodden  species 
of  corporate  executive,  the  procurement  guy 


When  Tom  Slaight  was  a  CIO  in  the  late 
70s,  he  believed  his  peers  in  marketing 
and  finance  were  avoiding  him.  He  was 
just  the  guy  who  messed  around  with  the  wiring, 
an  executive  in  name  only.  He  felt  like  the  lowest 
of  the  low. 

That  is,  until  he  met  the  head  of  supply  chain  and 
procurement. 

"Those  people  are  definitely  treated  as  second- 
class  citizens,"  says  Slaight,  who  is  now  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  coleader  of  consulting  firm  A.T.  Kearney’s 
Americas  Strategic  Sourcing  practice  based  in  New 
York  City.  “As  CIO  I  always  felt  at  the  bottom  of  the 
heap,  but  now  the  CIO  feels  immeasurably  more 
important  than  the  head  of  supply  chain.”  Slaight 
speculates  that  supply  chain  people,  who  tend  to 
rise  from  behind  the  wheel  of  a  delivery  truck  or 
from  behind  a  lathe  on  the  shop  floor,  have  always 
gone  about  their  business  quietly,  just  like  IT  people. 

But  unlike  IT  people,  the  masters  of  packing  and 
shipping  have  not  benefited  much  from  the  rise  of 
technology.  Inventories  have  remained  in  their  heads  or  on  scraps  of 
paper  rather  than  in  a  computer  spreadsheet.  “These  people  traditionally 
get  zero  budget  for  technology  integration,”  says  Steve  Gold,  managing 
director  of  the  supply  chain  solutions  practice  for  consulting  company 
KPMG  International’s  Montvale,  N.J.,  office. 

That’s  a  problem,  because  the  Internet-enabled  supply  chain  has 
become  strategic.  “Old-line  functional  logistics  people  won’t  survive 
the  transition  because  they  don't  have  the  necessary  technology  back¬ 
ground  and  focus,”  says  Slaight. 

But  CIOs  do.  And  at  this  point,  many  companies  reason,  it's  going 
to  take  CIOs  less  time  to  learn  supply  chain  than  it  will  for  supply  chain 
people  to  learn  technology.  CIOs  like  Tom  Conarty  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.- 


based  steelmaker  Bethlehem  Steel  and 
Roger  Mowen  of  Kinsport,  Tenn. -based  Eastman 
Chemical  are  taking  on  some  or  all  of  the  supply 
chain  responsibility,  as  well  as  IT.  Mowen,  who  was 
in  charge  of  Eastman’s  sales  organization  in  the 
mid-'90s,  added  the  supply  chain  and  IT  dominions 
in  1997. 

"I  wanted  to  have  a  unified  strategy  around  e- 
commerce,”  he  says.  "To  do  that,  you  need  to  have 
good  integration  between  the  [supply  chain  strat¬ 
egy],  the  e-commerce  strategy  and  the  IT  strategy. 
The  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  have  the  functions 
reporting  to  the  same  area.” 

Meanwhile,  Conarty  has  taken  the  more  mun¬ 
dane  moniker  of  chief  procurement  officer  and  CIO. 
“We  recognize  that  there  is  a  close  relationship 
between  the  technology  side  of  the  business  and  the 
transactional  side  as  it  relates  to  supply  chain,”  he 
says.  It's  part  of  what  he  calls  Bethlehem  Steel’s  pro¬ 
curement  strategy.  This  includes  building  direct  links 
with  suppliers  over  the  Internet,  as  well  as  partnering 
with  Ariba  for  the  more  office-related  (pens,  pencils  and  the  like)  indi¬ 
rect  procurement  and  an  online  maintenance,  repair  and  operating  (MRO) 
supply  consortium  for  the  plant  floor  stuff. 

The  drift  of  IT  influence  into  the  supply  chain  realm  will  no  doubt  lead 
to  more  power,  responsibility  and  influence  in  their  companies.  The  down¬ 
side,  of  course,  is  that  supply  chain  management  promises  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  complexity,  deep  process,  people  dislocation  and  political  monkey 
business  that  have  made  other  IT  mountains  like  ERP  so  difficult  to  climb. 

CIOs  will  have  to  work  hard  to  maintain  the  business’  patience  and 
respect  during  this  new  era  of  electronic  supply  chain  integration  if 
they  want  to  avoid  becoming  buried  even  deeper  in  the  functional  heap 
than  their  supply  chain  colleagues  have  been.  -C.  Koch 


Bethlehem  Steel  CIO  and  Chief 
Procurement  Officer  Tom  Conarty: 

“There  is  a  close  relationship 
between  the  technology  side  of  the 
business  and  the  transactional.  ” 


Cisco’s  extranet  and  linked  into  Cisco’s  own 
manufacturing  execution  systems. 

Soon  after  the  contract  manufacturers 
reach  into  Cisco’s  extranet,  the  extranet  starts 
poking  around  the  contractor’s  assembly  line 
to  make  sure  everything  is  kosher.  Factory 
assemblers  slap  a  bar  code  on  the  router,  scan 
it  and  plug  in  cables  that  simulate  those  of  a 
typical  corporate  network.  One  of  those 
cables  is  a  fire  hose  for  Cisco’s  automated 


testing  software.  It  looks  up  the  bar  code, 
matches  it  to  a  customer’s  order  and  then 
probes  the  nascent  router  to  see  if  it  has  all 
the  ports  and  memory  that  the  customer 
wanted.  If  everything  checks  out — and  only 
then — Cisco’s  software  releases  the  customer 
name  and  shipping  information  so  that  the 
subcontractor  can  get  it  off  the  shop  floor. 

And  there  you  have  it.  No  warehouses,  no 
inventory,  no  paper  invoices,  just  a  very  nosy 


software  program  that  monitors  Cisco’s  sup¬ 
ply  chain  automatically,  in  real-time,  every¬ 
where,  simultaneously.  The  chain  runs  itself 
until  there’s  a  problem,  in  which  case  the 
system  alerts  some  poor  human  to  get  off 
his  duff  and  fix  something. 

The  success  of  this  kind  of  network 
depends  on  American  companies  letting  go 
of  a  near-and-dear  notion — that  the  com¬ 
pany  knows  best  how  to  supply  its  assem- 
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bly  line  and  make  its  products.  Companies 
like  Cisco  have  blown  away  that  traditional 
view  of  vertical  integration  by  handing  off 
manufacturing  wherever  possible.  As  a 
result,  entire  industries  have  formed  around 
the  specific  chunks  of  the  high-tech  supply 
chain — populating  a  circuit  board  with  the 
right  components,  for  example,  or  building 
PC  and  router  chassis.  Without  having  to 
worry  about  any  of  the  other  steps  in  man¬ 
ufacturing,  such  as  supply  and  delivery,  these 


entire  process  over  the  Internet,  we  thought 
that  we  could  achieve  the  same  or  higher  lev¬ 
els  of  quality,  faster  levels  of  scalability  and 
growth,  and  higher  levels  of  customer  satis¬ 
faction  at  a  lower  cost  than  if  we  tried  to  do 
it  all  ourselves.” 

Sweet  Fruit  of  the  ERP  Tree 

IN  CASE  YOU’RE  THINKING  THAT  ALL  THIS 
supply  chain  stuff  is  nice,  maybe  a  bit  pie-in- 
the-sky  and,  ultimately,  optional,  consider  the 


No  warehouses,  no  inventory,  no  paper 
invoices,  just  a  very  nosy  software  program  that 

monitors  the  supply  chain  automatically. 


companies  can,  theoretically  anyway,  get 
better  at  what  they  do. 

And  Cisco  can  get  better  at  what  it  does. 
After  all,  it’s  a  lot  simpler  to  push  a  chassis 
manufacturer  to  make  more  chassis  than  it 
would  be  to  build  a  new  chassis  plant  your¬ 
self.  Freeing  itself  to  add  people  only  where 
they  are  most  needed — in  engineering  and 
marketing  rather  than  in  chassis  making — 
Cisco’s  productivity’  numbers  have  soared.  In 
1999,  according  to  AMR  Research,  Cisco 
brought  in  $713,000  per  employee,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Fortune  500  average  of 
$192,000.  Cisco  claims  that  it  has  reduced 
the  administrative  overhead  for  processing 
and  shipping  a  product  from  $100  per  order 
to  between  $5  and  $6. 

Cisco  is  the  first  to  admit  that  it  is  tech¬ 
nology — specifically  the  Internet — that  has 
made  this  possible.  Such  heavy  dependence 
on  suppliers  and  contract  manufacturers 
requires  a  cheap,  fast  way  to  keep  them  all 
working  smoothly.  “When  we  envisioned 
this  years  ago  [Cisco  started  taking  Internet 
orders  in  1995],  we  realized  that  if  we  were 
going  to  do  this  with  faxes  and  phone  calls, 
if  we  were  going  to  do  it  by  putting  quality 
inspectors  in  every  plant,  if  we  were  going 
to  do  it  with  old  business  processes,  it  prob¬ 
ably  wouldn’t  make  sense,”  says  Cisco’s  CIO 
Pete  Solvik.  “But  if  we  could  control  this 


case  of  Vanity  Fair  Corp.,  a  Greensboro, 
N.C.-based  clothing  manufacturer.  In  early 
1999,  VF  was  approached  by  three  of  its  big 
customers:  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the 
National  Park  Service.  They  informed  VF 
Vice  President  of  Global  Processes  Tim 
Lambeth  that  if  he  wished  to  continue  doing 
business  with  them,  he  would  need  to  set  up 
separate,  secure  websites  for  each  agency  with 
individual  accounts  for  employees  who  order 
uniforms  from  VF.  VF  would  also  need  to 
track  individual  spending  on  the  sites  so  that 
employees  would  not  overspend  their  clothing 
per  diem.  And  by  the  way,  it  would  all  need  to 
be  up  and  running  by  October  2000. 

“That  really  got  us  focused,”  Lambeth 
says,  deadpan.  “By  the  end  of  this  year  we 
will  have  between  five  and  10  such  sites  in 
our  work  wear  coalition,”  which  includes 
five  different  uniform  makers  owned  by  VF. 

In  essence,  what  Lambeth’s  government 
clients  were  asking  for  was  access  to  his  sup¬ 
ply  chain.  And  why  was  VF  able  to  comply 
and  keep  their  business?  Because  Lambeth 
has  been  busting  his  butt  for  years  imple¬ 
menting  an  ERP  system. 

By  suffering  through  the  ERP  wars  of  the 
early  and  mid-’90s,  Lambeth  discovered 
where  all  of  VL’s  customer  order  and  inven¬ 
tory  records  were  buried.  In  order  to  even 


contemplate  a  supply  chain  automation 
effort,  companies  need  to  gather  this  data, 
make  sense  of  it  (in  other  words,  get  rid  of 
the  five  different  part  numbers  across  the 
company  for  the  same  widget  and  agree  on 
one),  digitize  it  and  make  sure  it’s  easily 
reachable  via  Internet  technologies. 

“Everything  you  read  today  says  ERP  is 
passe,  but  I  think  it’s  more  critical  than  ever,” 
says  Lambeth.  “If  you  are  going  to  begin  to 
collaborate  with  your  suppliers,  you  will 
have  to  have  real-time  information  available 
to  them.  If  Wal-Mart  wants  to  come  into 
my  system  to  place  or  track  orders,  it  expects 
my  system  to  tell  it  precisely  what  I  can  do 
and  when  I  can  do  it.” 

Lambeth  has  been  struggling  for  three 
years  to  install  a  special  version  of  SAP’s  R/3 
ERP  software  for  the  apparel  industry,  and, 
truth  to  tell,  he’s  still  not  done.  He  professes 
no  regrets,  however,  because  the  effort 
forced  the  seven  different  VP  business  units 
to  standardize  the  ways  they  described  cus¬ 
tomers  and  inventories  in  their  computers 
and  the  ways  they  exchanged  that  informa¬ 
tion  with  headquarters.  All  of  which  makes 
VP  ready  and  able  to  approach  its  suppliers 
and  customers  with  standard,  repeatable 
ways  to  access  its  different  businesses’  inven¬ 
tory  and  ordering  systems. 

Lambeth’s  experience  suggests  that  com¬ 
panies  that  aren’t  ready  to  bring  their  sup¬ 
ply  chain  to  the  Web  will  be  forced  into  it 
by  customers.  “I’d  rather  have  customers 
come  to  me  and  say,  ‘Here’s  what  you  need 
to  do  to  keep  our  business,’  instead  of 
‘Here’s  why  we  won’t  be  doing  business 
with  you  anymore.’”  “The  most  important 
thing  is  to  get  your  own  systems  in  order 
first,”  he  adds. 

Who  Do  You  Trust? 

MOST  OF  THE  STRESS  IN  THE  NEW  INTERNET- 
based  supply  chain  will  occur  between 
humans,  not  computers.  Communication  is 
the  sine  quo  non  of  good  supply  chain  man¬ 
agement.  And  the  key  to  good  communica¬ 
tion  is  trust. 

But  you  can’t  trust  your  supply  chain 
partners  if  you  don’t  know  them. 
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Benchmarks 

What  you  need  to  know  about  supply  chain  performance 


How  Are  You  Doing? 

Consultancy  Pittiglio  Rabin  Todd  &  McGrath  (PRTM)  of 
Waltham,  Mass.,  surveyed  global  companies  across  a  sampling 
of  industries  to  come  up  with  best-in-class  and  median  perform¬ 
ances. 

1.  Total  supply  chain  management  costs  (total  cost  of  planning, 

IT  and  acquiring  materials,  plus  managing  order  processing, 
inventory  and  supply-chain  finance). 

Best  in  class:  4  percent  to  5  percent  of  sales 
Median:  8  percent  to  12  percent  of  sales 

Savings:  for  a  company  with  $500  million  in  annual  sales,  best  in 
class  nets  a  $25  million  to  $30  million  advantage  yearly 

2.  Cash-to-cash  cycle  time  (the  number  of  days  between  paying 
for  raw  materials  and  getting  paid  for  product) 

Best  in  class:  30  days  or  less 
Median:  100  days 

3.  Delivery  performance  to  request  (the  percentage  of  orders 


that  are  fulfilled  on  or  before  the  customer's  requested  date) 

Best  in  class:  94  percent 
Median:  69  percent  to  81  percent 

How  Are  Your  Suppliers  Doing? 

Staples,  the  office  supply  products  retailer,  publishes  key  perform¬ 
ance  metrics  on  its  supplier  website— universal  metrics  for  keeping 
suppliers  on  their  toes  including: 

Initial  fill  rate:  What  percentage  of  the  goods  ordered  did  the 
supplier  send  in  its  first  shipment?  (A  key  driver  of  inventory 
availability  to  retail  customers.) 

Initial  order  lead  time:  How  long  did  it  take  to  get  delivered 
goods  after  placing  the  order?  (A  good  measure  of  a  supplier’s 
supply  chain  responsiveness  and  speed.) 

On  time  receipt  performance:  If  a  supplier  agrees  to  your  speci¬ 
fied  delivery  date,  how  often  was  the  product  in  your  warehouse 
when  you  wanted  it? 


Kevin  Holian  knows  all  about  that.  Two 
years  ago,  Holian,  vice  president  of  supply 
chain  programs  for  Staples,  began  sitting 
down  with  the  Framingham,  Mass. -based 
office  supply  giant’s  major  supply  chain  part¬ 
ners  to  discuss  ways  to  improve  perform¬ 
ance.  Holian  wanted  to  know,  for  example, 
why  Hewlett-Packard  demanded  a  21 -day 
lead  time  for  orders. 

“The  guy  from  HP  looked  at  me  and  was 
dumbfounded,”  recalls  Holian.  “Finally  he 
said,  ‘We  thought  you  wanted  the  21-day 
lead  time.’” 

Turned  out,  neither  Staples  nor  HP 
needed  the  21 -day  lead  time;  it  was  a  process 
zombie,  the  unholy  spawn  of  some  over-the- 
beers  deal  that  didn’t  know  enough  to  die. 
Just  by  identifying  the  walking  dead, 
Hewlett-Packard  and  Staples  cut  the  lead 
time  for  computer  orders  to  seven  days.  The 
ripples  of  this  reduction  include  fewer  stock¬ 
outs  for  Staples  and  less  need  to  hold  extra 
safety  stock.  The  Palo  Alto,  Calif.-based  HP, 


of  course,  reduced  its  order-to-cash  cycle. 

Transactions  that  require  little  trust 
between  a  company  and  its  suppliers  are 
already  on  the  Web.  Web  procurement  ven¬ 
dors  like  CommerceOne  and  Ariba  have 
built  fortunes  on  the  fact  that  their  clients 
don’t  really  care  where  they  get  their  pens 
and  pencils,  they  just  want  the  best  price. 
Companies  hook  into  Ariba  or  Commerce- 
One’s  indirect  procurement  catalogs  on  the 
Web,  and  suddenly  all  the  different  business 
units  that  used  to  buy  three  dozen  pens  from 
three  different  office  supply  stores  are  buying 
them  from  one  vendor  at  a  reduced  price. 
That’s  called  supply  chain  leverage. 

But  transactions  that  affect  the  products 
that  a  company  makes  and  delivers  to  cus¬ 
tomers  will  take  longer  to  move  to  the  Web. 

Up  to  now,  collaborative  supply  chain 
partnerships  just  haven’t  taken  hold  outside 
of  Asia.  It  shows  in  the  predominantly 
American  B2B  exchanges  that  have  flooded 
the  Internet  over  the  past  year.  “They  seem 


to  be  mostly  focused  on  cost  reduction  and 
pitting  suppliers  against  one  another,”  says 
Cisco’s  Solvik.  Collaboration  and  relation- 
ship  building  seem  to  be  taking  a  back  seat — 
at  least  for  now.  Which  is  why  companies 
like  Cisco,  which  long  ago  adopted  the  sup¬ 
plier-manufacturer  partnership  model  that 
has  held  sway  in  Japan  for  decades,  are  stay¬ 
ing  out  of  exchanges. 

Cisco  does  what  companies  like  Honda 
and  Toyota  have  been  doing  for  years — 
building  capacity  and  reducing  costs  by 
scratching  suppliers’  backs  rather  than  whip¬ 
ping  them.  “We  have  goals,  and  [the  suppli¬ 
ers]  have  goals,”  says  Solvik.  “If  we  help 
them  reach  some  of  their  goals  then  we  can 
count  on  them  to  give  us  priority  when  we 
have  problems.”  Specifically,  Solvik  says 
Cisco  may  help  out  by  becoming  an  “anchor 
tenant”  in  a  new  factory  that  the  supplier 
wants  to  build,  for  example,  or  become  an 
early  buyer  for  a  new  product  offering. 
Meanwhile  Cisco  may  ask  for  help  in  mak- 
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ing  an  emergency  assembly  line  switchover 
to  supply  a  new  Cisco  product  that  is  sell¬ 
ing  far  better  than  expected — or  shutting 
down  a  line  sooner  than  expected  for  a  poor 
selling  one. 

The  Internet  adds  a  new  dimension  to  this 
give-and-take  manufacturing  model.  It  puts 
the  relationship,  which  has  traditionally 
focused  on  a  lot  of  personal  hand-holding 
and  meetings,  online.  For  example,  Cisco 
puts  prototype  specs  for  products  that  are  still 
under  development  on  its  extranet.  By  know¬ 
ing  in  advance  the  components  that  will  most 
likely  be  part  of  the  final  Cisco  product,  sup¬ 
pliers  can  plan  their  own  manufacturing  ear¬ 
lier  and  more  accurately,  while  Cisco  can  get 
an  early  heads  up  if  a  few  of  those  compo¬ 
nents  are  going  to  be  too  dear  when  it  comes 
time  to  begin  making  the  new  product. 
“We’re  taking  the  engineering  process  and 
linking  it  as  early  as  possible  to  the  manu¬ 


facturing  cycle,”  says  Solvik.  “We  want  to 
impact  the  design  of  products  before  they’re 
set  in  stone  to  make  sure  the  product  that’s 
being  designed  is  going  to  be  of  high  quality, 
efficient  in  terms  of  cost  and  able  to  ramp  up 
quickly  in  terms  of  supply  chain.”  But  shar¬ 
ing  information  about  products  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  pipeline?  That  takes  a  lot  of  faith. 

“Supplier-vendor  relationships  have 
always  been  about  showing  what  informa¬ 
tion  you  needed  to  show  to  get  the  best  deal. 
Now  you’ll  be  playing  more  with  your  cards 
face  up,”  says  Lambeth,  who’s  in  the  process 
of  showing  his  hand  to  Cone  Mills  in 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  a  30-plus-year  supplier 
of  denim  to  VF’s  jeans  coalition,  which 
includes  VF-owned  companies  like  Lee  and 
Wrangler.  Despite  all  those  years  together, 
Lambeth,  a  32-year  VF  veteran,  doesn’t 
know  how  Cone  responds  to  incoming 
orders.  It’s  time,  he  realizes,  to  find  out. 


“Together,  we’re  sitting  down  to  go 
through  how  we  generate  an  order  for  them 
and  how  they  handle  that  order.  We  don’t 
want  both  of  us  to  do  anything  twice,” 
Lambeth  says.  If  the  companies  can  begin 
sharing  real-time  inventory  and  order  infor¬ 
mation,  the  savings  “will  be  huge — in  the 
millions  of  dollars  to  us  and  to  them,”  he 
says,  relying  on  studies  by  VF’s  supply  chain 
software  vendor,  Dallas-based  i2  Technol¬ 
ogies.  Real-time  is  the  operative  phrase  here, 
because  demand  forecasts  go  dead  faster 
than  a  beer  left  sitting  on  a  windowsill. 
“We’re  getting  POS  [point  of  sale]  informa¬ 
tion  continually  from  our  retailers  and  we 
have  dynamic  sales  forecasting  in  the  com¬ 
pany,”  says  Lambeth.  “We  share  this  infor¬ 
mation  with  our  vendors  periodically,  but 
it’s  haphazard,  and  it’s  always  a  little  dated 
by  the  time  they  get  it.”  It  is  planning  based 
on  history  rather  than  reality. 


Eventually,  Lambeth  wants  to  post  VF’s 
real-time  demand  forecasts  on  a  secure  web¬ 
site  where  suppliers  can  access  them  anytime 
they  want.  “They  can  come  in  and  say  based 
on  VF’s  plan  right  now  they  will  need 
100,000  yards  of  fabric.  And  looking  three 
months  out,  they  can  have  a  slightly  better 
idea  of  what  VF  needs  rather  than  just  put¬ 
ting  their  thumbs  in  the  air,”  he  says. 

Staples’  corollary  to  the  thumb-in-the-air 
approach  is  called  safety  stock,  the  extra 
computing  and  office  supply  products  it 
holds  in  its  warehouses  to  fill  in  for  unex¬ 
pected  lapses  in  deliveries  from  its  suppliers, 
or  for  unexpected  demand  surges.  Staples’ 
suppliers’  situation  isn’t  much  better.  With¬ 
out  access  to  Staples’  customer  demand  data, 
the  suppliers  must  base  their  own  forecasts 
on  Staples’  past  orders  and  build  in  their 
own  levels  of  safety  stock  to  be  able  to 
respond  to  Staples’  demands,  as  well  as  all 


of  the  other  major  office  supply  retailers  they 
deal  with.  The  problem,  known  as  the  bull- 
whip  effect,  costs  Staples  and  its  suppliers 
millions  in  extra  inventory  holding  costs  and 
lost  sales. 

Staples  dipped  a  toe  into  the  trust  pool  two 
years  ago,  when  it  began  flying  its  biggest 
suppliers  to  its  Framingham  headquarters 
each  quarter  and  showed  them  their  supplier 
metrics  report  cards.  The  effort  wasn’t  really 
technology  driven,  because  Staples  already 
did  99  percent  of  its  ordering  to  suppliers 
through  EDI.  It  was  more  to  see  what  real 
supplier  discussions  could  yield  in  savings. 
“It’s  strange,”  recalls  Holian,  “but  we  treated 
the  metrics  information  almost  as  if  it  was  a 
secret.”  Once  the  suppliers  got  a  look  at  the 
metrics  (see  “Benchmarks,”  Page  110),  they 
wanted  to  see  their  report  cards  more  often, 
especially  after  Staples  announced  it  would 
push  them  harder  on  each  of  the  metrics. 

“We  created  a  website  where  they  can 
access  the  metrics  anytime  they  want,” 
Holian  says.  “Each  supplier  gets  a  password 
so  that  it  can’t  access  other  suppliers  metrics. 
Though  the  Web  communication  is  mostly 
one-way  for  now,  it  creates  a  basis  for  deeper 
discussions  and  connections  with  suppliers.” 


CIOS  HAVE  A  SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITY  TO  LEAD 
these  deep  discussions  about  sharing,  trust 
and  supply  chain  processes.  If  the  trials  of 
ERP  have  taught  CIOs  anything,  it’s  that  the 
changes  in  people  and  the  ways  they  work 
are  more  important  to  business — and  even 
project  success — than  software  installation. 
CIOs  now  have  a  deep  knowledge  of  ways 
to  mix  technology  implementations  and 
process  redesign  so  that  the  two  work 
together.  ERP,  now  so  out  of  favor  with  the 
media  and  the  pundits,  brought  a  type  of 
ROI  that  no  one  sees  outside  the  companies 
that  have  done  it:  readiness. 

Readiness  to  begin  the  difficult  work  of 
ripping  apart  decades-old  supply  chain  prac¬ 
tices  and  remapping  them  for  e-commerce. 
Unlike  ERP,  the  ROI  of  that  effort  won’t  be 
difficult  to  find — or  to  prove.  Supply  chain 
is  the  big  payoff.  BE! 


Communication  is  the  sine  quo  non  of 
good  supply  chain  management,  and  the 
key  to  good  communication  is  trust. 
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Supply  Chain  Management 


Special  Section 


The  options  for 
Web-enabling 
your  supply 
chain  are 
beginning  to 
emerge.  It’s  time 
to  choose. 


“Whatcha  gonna  do  now,  huh?” 


BY 

CHRISTOPHER 

KOCH 


FOR  MOST  OF  THE  FORTUNE  1000,  THE  BULLY  POSING  THAT 
classic  challenge  is  the  Internet.  The  Internet  is  not  just 
about  buying  books  through  a  website  anymore;  the 
Internet  can  handle  your  entire  supply  chain.  Do  noth¬ 
ing,  stand  pat,  and  you  risk  seeing  your  competitors 
lure  away  your  customers  with  Internet-based  supply 
chains  that  are  faster  and  cheaper,  and  can  offer  cus¬ 
tomers  more  information  about  their  orders  than  you 
could  ever  dream  about  giving  them  in  a 
memo  or  over  the  phone.  Accept  the 
Internet  challenge,  revamp  your  business 
processes,  share  your  company  secrets 
with  customers,  suppliers  and  even  com¬ 
petitors,  and  you  risk  throwing  your  busi¬ 


ness  into  turmoil.  ■  It’s  not  really  a  choice.  Right  now,  as 
supply  chain  technologies  and  business  models  evolve 
and  customer  tolerance  for  failure  is  high,  is  the  time  to 

I 

take  risks.  ■  Some  clarity  has  emerged  from  the  cloud  of 
hype  that  is  the  B2B  revolution.  Some  universal  strategies 
have  been  discovered  for  constructing  a  virtual  supply 
chain,  a  rough  outline  for  the  future  of  business.  The 
clear  message  so  far  is  that  you  won’t  be  relying  on  a 
single  online  strategy.  The  Internet  sup- 
ply  chain  will  be  a  variety  of  means  of 
communicating  and  doing  business 
with  suppliers  and  customers.  Below, 
we  outline  four  primary  options.  ■  It’s 
time  to  figure  out  whatcha  gonna  do. 


Reader  ROI 

►  Discover  the  steps  compa¬ 
nies  are  taking  to  automate 
the  supply  chain 

►  Learn  how  businesses  are 
meeting  the  challenge  of 
electronic  marketplaces 

►  Find  out  what  customers 
are  demanding  from 
private  portals 
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Online  Procurement— Your  Introduction  to  a  Web-Based  Supply  Chain 


You  need  a  chair,  and  you 
need  it  now.  Bur  no  one  in 
I  your  department  knows 
where  their  chairs  came  from,  and  nobody 
is  quite  sure  who’s  in  charge  of  buying  them. 
And,  anyway,  what’s  the  big  deal?  You  go 
to  the  nearest  office  furniture  store,  pick  out 
the  one  with  the  leather  cushions  (you’ve 
earned  it,  right?)  and  expense  it. 

You’ve  just  committed  the  cardinal  sin  of 
procurement:  the  maverick  spend.  The  mav¬ 


erick  spend  makes  it  difficult  for  procure¬ 
ment  departments  to  track  costs.  It  makes  it 
impossible  to  budget  accurately.  It  turns 
forecasting  into  guesswork  and  ultimately 
destroys  careers.  If  you’re  running  a  busi¬ 
ness,  it’s  a  very  bad  thing. 

Jeff  Campbell,  vice  president  and  chief 
sourcing  officer  at  the  Burlington  Northern 
Santa  Fe  (BNSF)  railroad  company  in  Forth 
Worth,  Texas,  knows  all  about  the  maverick 
spend  and  has  stamped  it  out.  Office  chairs, 


computers,  pens,  pencils  and  the  like  have 
stopped  being  random  purchases.  Campbell 
knows  what  BNSF  wants  in  a  chair,  whether 
it  be  for  a  lounge  (no  swivel  or  tilt)  or  behind 
a  desk  (don’t  expect  leather  unless  you’re 
really  special).  He  knows  from  whom  you 
should  be  buying  it,  regardless  of  which 
state — of  the  23  BNSF  serves — you  work  in. 

He  knows  what  it  will  cost.  He  knows  all  this 
because  the  only  place  BNSF  employees  can 
purchase  these  things  is  on  the  Web. 
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It  used  to  be  that,  like  politics,  all  pro¬ 
curement  was  local.  “Even  if  we  made  con¬ 
tracts  with  suppliers,  people  still  went  out 
and  bought  from  local  mom-and-pop 
stores,”  says  Campbell.  That  meant  that 
Campbell  could  not  simply  automate 
BNSF’s  old  procurement  process  and  put  it 
on  a  website;  first  he  had  to  centralize  pur¬ 
chasing  across  all  of  BNSF  for  even  the  most 
basic  materials. 

In  order  to  make  himself  the  final  author¬ 
ity  on  purchasing,  he  had  to  drag  the 
maligned  and  ignored  job  of  procurement 
out  of  the  depths  of  his  company  and  up  to 
the  strategic  level.  With  his  extensive  expe¬ 
rience  in  procurement  at  other  companies, 
he  was  able  to  swing  a  direct  reporting  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  CEO  when  he  came  to  BNSF. 
“At  most  companies,  purchasing  is  viewed 
as  tactical.  But  Campbell  was  elevated  to  an 
important  role.  It  made  a  big  difference  to 
the  project,”  says  Steve  Hornyak,  chief  strat¬ 


egy  officer  at  Suwanee,  Ga. -based  Clarus 
Corp.,  which  makes  the  procurement  soft¬ 
ware  BNSF  uses. 

BNSF’s  push  for  Internet-based  indirect 
procurement — items  like  pencils,  pens, 
chairs  and  computers — is  a  good  first  step 
toward  a  full-fledged  electronic  supply  chain 
because  it  does  not  affect  the  day-to-day 
business  of  the  company,  just  the  adminis¬ 
trative  side.  Though  the  payback  for  a  typ¬ 
ical  e-procurement  project  is  not  as  great  as 
for  other,  more  far-reaching  electronic  sup¬ 
ply  chain  projects,  the  savings  can  be  sig¬ 
nificant,  and  the  time  to  implement  the  proj¬ 
ects  can  be  mercifully  short.  Even  better,  a 


successful  procurement  project  can  act  as 
proof-of-concept  for  e-commerce  skeptics  in 
the  company. 

Best  of  all,  procurement  projects  involve 
the  same  strategies  as  fully  Web-enabled  sup¬ 
ply  chains  but  on  a  much  smaller,  more  con¬ 
trollable  level.  Campbell  began  by  examin¬ 
ing  the  specifications  for  all  the  different 
products  BNSF  uses,  from  mops  to  mouse 
pads.  The  group  then  decided  whether  the 
products  were  sub  par,  just  right  or  “over- 
specced”  (did  the  chairs  really  need  lumbar 
support  levers?). 

Next  came  the  task  of  trimming  the  sup¬ 
ply  base — the  biggest  potential  cost  savings 


for  BNSF  if  done  well.  Campbell  had  to 
find  suppliers  that  could  get  products  to  all 
the  states  in  which  BNSF  operates.  Then 
he  had  to  figure  out  what  the  best  price 
really  was,  factoring  in  shipping  costs, 
warehouse  costs,  penalties  for  late  delivery 
and  the  like.  And  to  make  sure  BNSF  is 
paying  the  actual  cost  agreed  to  in  the  sup¬ 
plier  contract,  Campbell  created  a  set  of 
metrics  to  keep  an  eye  on  supplier  perform¬ 
ance.  Much  like  Staples’  supplier  website 
(see  “The  Big  Payoff,”  Page  100),  the  BNSF 
site  will  push  metrics  to  the  suppliers  so 
they  can  see  how  they  are  performing  any 
time  they  want. 

So  far,  Campbell  estimates  savings  of 
between  3  percent  and  28  percent  on  the 
different  indirect  purchases  made  through 
the  employee  purchasing  site,  called 
BNSF  Source  Net.  “The  volume  of  pur¬ 
chases  is  so  much  larger  now  that  we  can 
negotiate  incremental  discounts  on  just 
about  everything,”  he  says.  There  are 
internal  savings  as  well.  Approvals  for 
purchases,  normally  a  time-sapping,  man¬ 
ual  process,  are  now  automated  with 
forms  online. 


“Even  if  we  made  contracts  with  suppliers, 
people  still  went  out  and  bought 


from  local  mom-and-pop  stores.” 


-JEFF  CAMPBELL,  BNSF 


W 


Ingram  Micro  CIO  Guy  Abramo: 

“  We  do  60  million  transactions  a  day 
with  a  host  of  different  systems.  ”  ' 
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At  last,  a  UPS  that's  as 
configurable  as  you  are. 


The  new  Axxium  Pro  UPS,  the  Best  solution  for  jour  expanding  network 


Axxium  Pro. 


With  the  Axxium  Pro’s  highly  modular 
design,  you  could  say  it's  got  as  many 
sides  to  its  personality  as  you  do!  Each 
time  your  network  expands,  the 
Axxium  Pro  can  be  easily  reconfig¬ 
ured  to  suit  the  uniQue  demands  of 
your  enterprise. 

The  Axxium  Pro  combines 
N+X  power  and  logic  redundancy 


The  Best  Solution.'"  with  hot-swappable  power  and 


battery  modules,  all  in  a  modular  design  that’s  scalable  from 
3-l8kVA.  Making  it  the  Best  flexible  UPS  solution  in  the  IT 
space.  And  the  price?  It’s  configured  to  fit  your  budget,  no 
matter  who  you  are  today.  Call  or  visit  our  Web  site  for  more 
information  about  Best  Power's  newest  UPS  system. 


www.axxiumpro.com 
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Campbell  can  also  keep  an  eye  on  those 
mavericks  out  there.  Everyone  at  BNSF  is 
required  to  use  Source  Net.  If  the  item  they 
want  isn’t  on  the  site,  they  can  describe  it 
to  different  suppliers  online  to  see  if  one 
of  them  can  provide  it.  If  all  else  fails, 
employees  can  use  their  corporate  credit 
card  to  expense  it.  Just  don’t  try  to  hide 
it.  The  system  yanks  indirect  procurement 
items  from  expense  reports  and  presents 
them  as  part  of  the  overall  procurement 
reporting  system,  by  commodity  type,  ven¬ 
dor,  department  and  user.  (Um,  wanna 
explain  why  you  expensed  that  Palm 
Pilot — the  one  with  the  color  screen?) 


THE  CONSORTIUM-SPEAKING  THE 
SAME  LANGUAGE 

2  Guy  Abramo’s  company, 
Ingram  Micro,  a  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.-based  wholesaler  of 
technology  products  and  serv¬ 
ices,  works  with  computer 
manufacturers  and  resellers 
that  create  250,000  products  and  parts  of 
products.  Of  course,  no  two  suppliers  call 
any  one  of  those  250,000  items  by  the  same 
name,  and  no  two  suppliers’  invoices  or 
order  forms  look  the  same.  One’s  X-19  tran¬ 
sistor  is  another’s  Y-18.  It’s  the  same  transis¬ 
tor,  but  who’s  to  know?  Naturally,  this 


served  to  dampen  CIO  Abramo’s  enthusiasm 
for  electronic  linking. 

IT’s  traditional  method  for  resolving 
nomenclature  differences  is  to  create  a 
translation  technology — sort  of  like  head¬ 
phones  at  the  United  Nations — a  middle¬ 
ware,  so  that  the  different  computer  sys¬ 
tems  know  what  the  other  is  talking 
about.  But  Ingram  Micro  is  part  of  the 
2-year-old  RosettaNet  high-technology 
consortium  of  companies  that  is  tackling 
the  problem  at  its  source.  The  250  mem¬ 
bers  of  RosettaNet  are  trying  to  create  a 
new  universal  language,  a  kind  of  high- 
tech  Esperanto. 


The  CIO  Takes  the  Strategic  Lead 

How  CIOs  are  distributing  their  supply  chain  investments 


Despite  all  the  hype  about  electronic 
commerce,  most  mechanisms  for 
connecting  your  supply  chain  to 
your  customers  and  suppliers  are  still 
works  in  progress. 

To  keep  their  options  open,  some  CIOs 
are  exploring  as  many  different  mecha¬ 
nisms  as  possible  that  make  sense  for 
their  businesses.  It’s  the  portfolio 
approach  to  supply  chain  management 
over  the  Web.  But  few  CIOs  can  afford 
to  wait  to  enter  the  fray  until  the 
different  mechanisms— independent  online 
exchanges,  industry-led  exchanges  or 
standards-based  organizations  like  high- 
tech’s  RosettaNet,  for  example— are  a  little 
more  baked. 

Quietly,  CIOs  like  Tom  Conarty  at  Beth¬ 
lehem  Steel  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  are  becom¬ 
ing  supply  chain  venture  capitalists,  not  only  joining  online 
exchanges,  but  investing  in  them  as  well.  Conarty’s  portfolio  is 
impressive.  He  has  built  a  private  extranet  where  buyers  can 
check  their  order  status  in  real-time  and  purchase  steel  directly. 
Bethlehem  also  has  bought  shares  in  Pittsburgh-based  MetalSite, 
an  independent  online  exchange  for  the  steel  industry  where 
Conarty  will  auction  off  excess  steel  capacity  and  scraps  to  start. 
“With  MetalSite,  we've  become  part  owner  of  a  company  that  also 
has  our  competitors  [LTV  Steel  and  Steel  Dynamics],  but  the 


channel  made  sense  as  a  way  to  sell  par¬ 
ticular  products  to  customers,"  he  says,  in 
other  words,  Conarty  isn’t  in  this  game  to 
simply  to  make  money  in  the  IPO  market; 
he's  trying  to  find  the  best  channels  for 
buying  supplies  and  selling  his  products 
to  customers.  At  the  same  time,  he's  also 
gaining  a  voice  in  the  future  direction  and 
management  of  his  supply  chain. 

Roger  Mowen,  CIO  of  Kingsport,  Tenn.- 
based  Eastman  Chemical,  has  gone  a 
step  further  with  his  supply  chain  invest¬ 
ments,  starting  up  a  digital  ventures 
group  within  the  company.  Eastman  now 
owns  a  plastics  exchange  and  portions  of 
two  chemical  exchanges,  is  a  cofounder  of 
a  chemical  transport  exchange  and  has 
equity  investments  in  Pleasanton,  Calif.- 
based  CommerceOne,  a  provider  of  glob¬ 
al  e-commerce  products  and  WebMethods,  a  Fairfax,  Va. -based 
software  company  that  specializes  in  connecting  big,  complex 
computer  systems  together  over  the  Internet.  (You  can  guess 
who  is  handling  Eastman’s  back-end  Web  supply  chain  integra¬ 
tion  effort). 

“This  has  nothing  to  do  with  how  big  the  investment  is,"  says 
Mowen.  "This  is  about  committing  to  do  things  with  a  partner  and 
buying  into  the  development  process  and  getting  a  chance  to  help 
establish  standards  [for  the  supply  chain].”  -C.  Koch 


Eastman  Chemical  CIO  Roger  Mowen: 

Buy  into  the  development  process  in  order 
to  help  establish  standards. 
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Infinite  Possibilities. 

Younique  Solutions!" 

Your  business  potential  may  be  brilliant.  But  your  success 
depends  on  how  fast  you  can  get  to  market.  Who  can  make 
it  happen?  You  can  —  with  the  help  of  SAVVIS.  As  easy  and 
instantaneous  as  flipping  a  switch,  you  can  create  cost-effective 
customized  IP  networks  on  demand.  Just  go  on-net  with  SAVVIS, 
and  deploy  private  IP  networks  for  your  extranet,  intranet  or  any 
application  you  choose.  With  your  built-to-order  private  IP 

networks,  there  are  no  limits  to  what  you  can  do.  gwjg  y^/  J  ^ 
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RosettaNet  standards  are  constructed  to 
be  simple,  yet  comprehensive.  The  new  lan¬ 
guage  is  expressed  in  Partner  Interface 
Processes  (PIPs),  which  define  a  particular 
business  process.  Now,  when  CompUSA 
wants  to  find  the  price  and  inventory  status 
of  a  particular  PC  from  Ingram  Micro,  it 
sends  an  XML  document  that  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  to  the  PIP  standard.  That  message  dives 
into  Ingram’s  mainframe  and  instantly  relays 
back  the  price  and  availability  of  the  prod¬ 
uct.  The  PIPs  squeeze  out  the  demon  at  the 
core  of  computer-to-computer  integration — 
variability — by  leaving  nothing  open  to 
interpretation,  from  the  ways  to  perform  a 
process  and  talk  about  it  to  the  technology 
for  exchanging  information  about  it. 

Needless  to  say,  the  workings  of  this 
Geneva  convention  of  supply  chain  mod¬ 
eling  have  been  neither  easy  nor  quick. 
Getting  companies  to  swallow  their  pride 
and  admit  that  another  might  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  way  of  constructing  an  invoice,  for 
example,  is  difficult,  especially  when  250 


Rockwell  Automation  Director 


of  E-commerce  Don  Louis:  “If. 


not  our  site:  it’s  the  customer's  site. 


“As  long  as  the  company  connecting  in  uses 
the  RosettaNet  standard,  I  don’t  have  any 

[integration]  work  on  my  end.”  -GUY  ABRAMO,  INGRAM  MICRO 


companies  are  trying  to  do  it  at  once.  Two 
years  into  the  consortium,  RosettaNet  has 
just  10  PIPs  on  its  platter,  and  Ingram 
Micro  has  implemented  just  two  of  them: 
price  and  availability.  But  if  RosettaNet 
takes  off — which  seems  likely  given  all  the 
industry  heavyweights  (including  Cisco, 
Dell  and  IBM)  that  have  signed  up — then 
Abramo’s  work,  at  least  as  it  concerns 
looking  up  price  and  availability  on  his  sys¬ 
tem,  will  be  done.  His  customers  and  sup¬ 
pliers  can  get  into  Ingram’s  system  with 
very  little  intervention  from  Abramo  and 
his  staff.  “We  do  60  million  transactions  a 
day  with  a  host  of  different  systems,”  he 
says.  “With  the  standards,  if  I  do  the  inte¬ 
gration  work  for  a  process,  I  can  do  it  once 
and  be  done  with  everyone.  As  long  as  the 


company  connecting  in  uses  the 
RosettaNet  standard,  I  don’t  have  any 
work  on  my  end.” 

But  Abramo’s  work  doesn’t  begin  and 
end  with  system-to-system  hookups  and 
lookups.  Right  now,  Ingram  Micro  spends 
a  lot  of  time  and  man  power  manually  rec¬ 
onciling  part  numbers  across  manufacturers 
and  digitizing  product  specifications,  descrip¬ 
tions  and  photos  for  placement  on  its  web¬ 
site.  If  PIPs  were  created  for  exchanging  part 
and  product  information,  Abramo  could 
flow  all  that  information  directly  into  the 
website,  eliminating  all  the  faxing,  phoning, 
retyping  and  image  tweaking  that  goes  on 
now — tasks  that  delay  the  introduction  of  a 
new  product  into  Ingram’s  catalog. 

“With  the  PIPs,  as  soon  as  IBM  announ¬ 


ces  a  new  product,  I  would  be  ready  to 
accept  it  into  my  warehouse,”  says 
Abramo.  Considering  the  surreal  speed  of 
new  product  introductions  in  the  PC  indus¬ 
try,  the  “build  it  once  and  they  will  come” 
approach  of  RosettaNet  could  save  Ingram 
“tens  of  millions  of  dollars  yearly,” 
Abramo  says. 

The  PIPs  would  also  light  the  remaining 
dark  tunnels  of  the  high-technology  supply 
chain — like  the  small  retailers  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Abramo,  handle  80  percent  of  the  PC 
demand  in  the  United  States.  “We  already 
have  a  highly  automated  supply  chain  with 
our  large  customers  and  manufacturers;  it’s 
the  small  and  midsize  companies  that  need 
the  standards.  We’ve  never  been  able  to 
afford  to  hook  up  with  them  on  a 
onesey-twosey  basis,  and  they  couldn’t 
either.”  With  PIPs,  Ingram  will  be  able  to 
replace  a  major  step — and  expense — in  the 
supply  chain  for  smaller  retailers. 

Today  Ingram  Micro  ships  72  percent  of 
its  products  directly  to  end  customers, 
thereby  keeping  the  products  from  lingering 
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Infinite  Possibilities. 

Younique  Solutions!” 

You  want  to  take  advantage  of  everything  the  B2B  world  has 
to  offer.  But  up  until  now,  your  choices  have  been  limited  to 
expensive,  complex  private  networking  or  the  unreliable  Internet. 

Who  can  solve  this  dilemma?  You  can  —  with  the  help  of  SAVVIS. 

We've  combined  the  security  of  private  networks  with  the  reach 
and  flexibility  of  the  Internet.  The  result?  You  get  a  full  range  of 
intelligent  IP  networking  solutions  that  are  as  affordable  as  the 
Internet  and  can  be  customized  to  meet  your  changing  needs. 

SAVVIS  keeps  you  covered. 

Intelligent  IP  Networking  for  Dynamic  Companies™ 
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needlessly  in  the  retailer’s  warehouses.  With 
smaller  stores  hooked  into  Ingram  through 
the  PIPs,  they  too  could  get  in  on  that  action. 
“We  have  to  ship  it  to  them,  and  they  stick 
it  in  their  van  and  get  it  to  where  it  needs  to 
go.  We  could  be  shipping  directly  to  their 
customers,”  says  Abramo.  Instead  of  pass¬ 
ing  product,  Ingram  Micro  and  the  retailer 
could  be  exchanging  information  about  the 
order — quantity,  shipping  cost,  address  and 
the  customer’s  expected  delivery  date.  “It 
becomes  up  to  us  to  manage  the  informa¬ 
tion  flow  that  has  taken  that  step  out  [of  the 
supply  chain],”  says  Abramo. 

PIPs  could  also  light  the  tunnel  that  con¬ 
nects  the  PC  manufacturer  with  end  users. 
One  of  the  reasons  that  PC  maker  Dell,  of 
Round  Rock,  Texas,  has  thrived  is  because 
it  sells  directly  to  its  customers;  the  company 
has  real-time  feedback  about  what  its  end 
customers  want  and  don’t  want.  For  the 
IBMs  and  Compaqs  of  the  world,  the  lights 


go  out  at  the  distributor  level.  “If  we  can  get 
IBM  real-time  information  on  how  its  prod¬ 
ucts  are  moving  through  our  channel,  it  will 
bring  light-years  of  improvement  in  demand 
planning  for  IBM,”  says  Abramo.  “It’s  not 
that  we  don’t  want  to  share  those  numbers 
with  IBM  right  now,  it’s  just  that  our  sys¬ 
tems  aren’t  set  up  to  do  it.”  A  PIP  that 
enabled  Abramo  to  build  that  kind  of  track¬ 
ing  capability  for  all  his  suppliers  would 
make  it  worth  everyone’s  while. 

Though  critics  complain  that  RosettaNet, 
like  most  standards  bodies,  is  slow  and  that 
its  process-by-committee  strategy  will  com¬ 
promise  the  effectiveness  of  the  PIPs,  that 


hasn’t  stopped  similar  organizations  from 
sprouting  up  in  other  industries  where  mar¬ 
gins  are  low,  product  turnover  is  high  and 
consumers  demand  enormous  ranges  of 
choice — like  consumer  packaged  goods,  for 
example,  provided  by  companies  like  Procter 
&  Gamble,  Wal-Mart  and  the  major  gro¬ 
cery  chains.  There,  a  nonprofit  group,  the 
Voluntary  Interindustry  Commerce  Stan¬ 
dards  Association,  has  created  a  set  of 
standard  business  processes  for  the  retail 
industry  known  as  Collaborative  Planning, 
Forecasting  and  Replenishment. 

“A  year  ago,  I  would  have  said  that  high 
technology  is  the  exception  to  the  rule  in 


“Customers  want  some  role  in 
managing  the  information  and  products  that 

you  provide  for  their  use.”  -DON  LOUIS,  ROCKWELL  AUTOMATION 
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Barbara  Moss:  Provide  extras 


to  build  customer  loyalty 


terms  of  being  able  to  collaborate  on  stan¬ 
dards,  but  now  we’re  seeing  it  in  other 
industries  too,”  says  Abramo.  “I  know  the 
automakers  have  approached  RosettaNet  to 
see  how  it  does  it  and  whether  PIPs  might 
have  applicability  in  their  industry.” 

THE  PRIVATE  PORTAL-THE  CUSTOMER 
IS  ALWAYS  RIGHT 

3  Despite  having  created  a  website 
that  did  $10  million  in  business 
in  its  first  three  months,  Don 
Louis  isn’t  all  that  popular  at 
Rockwell  Automation,  a  Green¬ 
ville,  S.C-based  maker  of  indus¬ 
trial  transmissions  and  a  division  of  Mil¬ 
waukee-based  Rockwell  International  Corp. 
Louis,  who  is  Rockwell  Automation’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  e-commerce,  says  his  lack  of  popular¬ 
ity  stems  from  the  very  essence  of  e-com¬ 
merce — customer  control.  “With  more  infor¬ 
mation  becoming  available  to  customers  in 
the  marketplace,”  says  Louis,  “it’s  giving 
managers  an  uneasy  feeling  that  they’re  los¬ 
ing  control.  But  what’s  really  happening  is 
companies  arc  beginning  to  be  customer  led 
rather  than  management  led.  The  fact  is,  cus- 
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Your  e-Business  infrastructure  is  an  investment.  How  do  you  ensure 
good  returns?  By  delivering  the  right  information  to  the  right  people. 


Example:  The  managing  partners  of  a  top  financial  services  firm  looked  to  e-Business 
as  a  strategy  to  dominate  competition.  As  an  investment.  A  way  to  attract  new 
customers  and  partners  -  and  retain  them. 

To  maximize  the  return  on  their  e-Business  investment,  they  came  to  Actuate. 

Now  partners  get  information  on  daily  transactions.  Customers  have  access  to 
investment  performance  numbers.  And  employees  get  figures  on  client  profitability 
and  asset  performance  -  all  in  the  form  of  personalized  Web  pages. 

Actuate’s  information  delivery  solutions  provide  the  security,  performance, 
and  manageability  to  support  hundreds  of  thousands  of  users  -  jr 

combining  information  from  an  unlimited  number  of  sources.  f . 

To  find  out  why  9  of  the  top  1 0  financial  services  companies  use  m  ^ 
Actuate,  go  to  www.actuate.com/ebiz.  /  *  BffPl 


How  information  flows  on  the  Internet 
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tomers  want  some  role  in  managing  the 
information  and  products  that  you  provide 
for  their  use.” 

Specifically,  Rockwell  Automation’s  man¬ 
agers  are  burning  up  over  Louis’s  decision 
to  give  customers  their  own  private  websites 
on  the  company’s  portal  site,  PTplace.com. 
“Our  people  are  going  nuts  because  they 
want  access  to  what  the  customer  sees  on 
the  site,”  he  says.  “We  have  to  explain  that 
that’s  not  our  site,  it’s  the  customer’s  site.” 
Rockwell  Automation’s  managers  can  still 
access  customer  information  through  the 
company’s  decision  support  systems,  but  the 
customers’  websites — where  they  can  view 
their  past  purchases  and  track  their  orders 
in  real-time — are  sacred.  Total  privacy  is 
what  customers  have  come  to  expect  in  a 
secure,  password-protected  environment  like 
PTplace.com,  and  if  they  felt  the  site  wasn’t 
completely  secure,  they’d  bolt. 

You’ve  heard  of  the  “me  decade”?  Wel¬ 
come  to  the  customer  decade.  The  private 
portal  is  its  strongest  expression  yet.  Formerly 
known  as  extranets,  these  websites  have 


Panasonic  USA  CIO  Bob  Schwartz: 

The  challenge  on  the  Weh 
is  creeping  commoditization. 


“It’s  not  just  a  matter  of  being  able  to  do 

transactions,  it’s  whether  your  supply  chain 

can  respond  quickly.”  -BOB  SCHWARTZ,  PANASONIC  USA 


grown  in  complexity  and  functionality. 
Extranets  used  to  be  yet  another  way  for 
companies  to  push  information  at  cus¬ 
tomers.  Now  private  portals  are  personalized 
windows  through  which  customers  can 
reach  into  the  depths  of  a  company’s  supply 
chain.  It’s  where  companies  and  their  cus¬ 
tomers  build  new  levels  of  intimacy  into  their 
relationship.  The  private  portal  will  become 
a  necessary  component  of  the  Internet  supply 
chain  for  any  company  that  wants  to  build 
customer  loyalty  and  learn  more  about  their 
needs  and  wants. 

PTplace.com  hooks  directly  into  Rock¬ 
well  Automation’s  order  management  and 
warehouse  management  systems.  That 
means  the  elapsed  time  between  a  customer 


placing  an  order  on  the  site  and  a  picker’s 
light  going  on  in  Rockwell’s  national  distri¬ 
bution  center  in  Rockwell,  Tenn.,  is  only  six 
minutes. 

Ironically,  some  of  Rockwell  Automa¬ 
tion’s  largest  distributors  aren’t  much  hap¬ 
pier  than  Louis’s  colleagues.  Most  have 
invested  in  internal  systems  to  handle  order¬ 
ing  from  manufacturers  like  Rockwell.  For 
them,  the  website  just  means  entering  their 
orders  twice — once  for  their  own  system  and 
again  for  Rockwell  Automation’s. 

The  real  winners  are  the  smaller  distribu¬ 
tors  that  previously  could  not  afford  direct 
connections  with  Rockwell.  “The  small  guys 
are  thrilled.  They  can  now  play  on  the  same 
field  as  the  larger  distributors,”  says  Darcy 


Mauro,  sales  and  marketing  manager  for 
e-commerce  at  Rockwell.  Of  course,  most 
of  them  find  that  they  need  to  trade  up  to  a 
DSL  line  once  they  try  downloading  their 
custom  catalog  from  the  Web,  considering 
that  Rockwell  has  85,000  parts — with  pic¬ 
tures — online  now. 

Though  that  may  seem  like  a  major  road¬ 
block,  customers  can  surprise  you.  At  least 
that’s  what  Barbara  Moss  discovered.  Moss, 
who  is  senior  vice  president  and  chief  oper¬ 
ating  officer  of  AlliantLink.com,  a  division  of 
food  supplier  Alliant  Food  Service  in  Deer¬ 
field,  Ill.,  put  up  her  customer  portal  in 
February.  She  expected  that  her  smaller  cus¬ 
tomers,  restaurateurs,  would  be  loath  to 
make  the  switch  to  the  Web,  given  that  many 
had  invested  in  Alliant’s  old  PC-based  dial¬ 
up  program  for  ordering.  But  the  restaurants 
went  nuts  for  it.  They  liked  ordering  tomor¬ 
row’s  salad  and  main  course  fixings  from 
home  over  the  Web;  the  old  client/server  pro¬ 
gram  kept  them  chained  to  their  offices  late 
at  night  after  the  restaurant  closed.  Indeed, 
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If  you  have  big  business  ideas  on  a  small  budget,  we 
know  how  you  feel  —  we  started  in  Michael  Dell's  college 
dorm  room.  And  ever  since  then,  Dell's  been  bringing 
great  technology  direct  to  you  at  a  great  price.  At  the 
Dell™  Factory  Outlet  online  you  can  get  a  refurbished 
Dell  desktop,  notebook,  workstation  or  server  at  a  discount. 
All  of  our  systems  are  tested  and  guaranteed  with  our 
same-as-new  Limited  Warranty.1  And  most  come  with 
Intel®  Pentium®  III  processors.  Plus,  it's  easy  to  find  a  system 
for  your  business.  Browse  online  24  hours  a  day.  And  simply 
call  our  reps  to  order.  The  Dell  Factory  Outlet.  Where 
you  get  a  great  deal  from  someone  who's  been  there. 

find  the  system  that's  right  for  you.  speak  with  our  helpful  reps: 
mon-fri  7am-9pm  CDT  •  sat  10am-6pm  CDT  •  keycode  29CIO 


D0LL  factory  outlet 


shop  online,  buy  on  the  phone. 


888.577.4752 


www.dell.com/outlet  D4»U.OCOM 


All  systems  refurbished  and  for  U.S.  only.  Dell  Computer  Corporation  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  errors  in  typography  or  photography.  'For  a  complete  copy  of  our  guarantees  or  limited  warranties,  write  Dell  Computer 
Corporation,  Attn  Warranties,  One  Dell  Way,  Box  8621,  Round  Rock,  TX  78682.  Dell,  the  Dell  logo,  and  PowerEdge  are  trademarks  of  Dell  Computer  Corporation.  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo,  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks 
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SPECIAL  SECTION 


Supply  Chain  Management 


they  like  the  new  model  so  much  that  they 
order  25  percent  more  food  products  each 
time  they  get  online.  That’s  because  the  site 
keeps  them  there.  Customers  use  the  site  to 
keep  records  of  their  transactions  and  get 
reports  about  their  invoice  histories,  prod¬ 
uct  usage  trends  (salads  sell  better  in  sum¬ 
mer)  and  their  purchase  histories  with  spe¬ 
cific  food  manufacturers.  To  keep  them 
ordering,  Moss  builds  loyalty  by  putting  up 
daily  recipes  from  the  Culinary  Institute  of 
America  on  the  site. 

This  kind  of  customer-centric  attention 
exerts  a  pull  throughout  the  supply  chain. 
With  Rockwell  Automation  picking  orders 
in  six  minutes,  the  subtle  sucking  sound  you 
will  hear  will  be  the  pressure  on  its  suppli¬ 
ers  to  move  their  products  more  quickly. 

After  all,  Rockwell  Automation  is  some¬ 
body’s  customer,  too. 


THE  EXCHANGES-PRICE  CRUNCH 

Panasonic  USA  CIO  Bob 
Schwartz  is  living  the  e-com¬ 
merce  nightmare.  He’s  in  an 
Jg  f|j  industry — consumer  electron- 

jcs — where  competition  is 
fierce,  margins  are  measured  in 
microns  and  products  become  commodities 
overnight.  The  Web  will  not  be  particularly 
kind  to  his  company,  he  says,  unless  he  tries 
to  steer  its  online  fate.  Without  a  strategy, 
Panasonic  USA’s  VCRs,  TVs,  laptops  and 
other  products  will  be  reduced  to  cheesy 
thumbnail  images  bunched  together  with  all 
their  direct  competitors  on  boring  shopping 
sites.  Want  to  guess  the  sole  differentiating 
factor  for  consumers  (or  worse,  their  shop¬ 
ping  bots)  cruising  those  sites? 

Price,  of  course. 

Price  seems  to  be  the  driver  behind  most 
exchanges  these  days,  whether  they  be  dot¬ 
com  startups  like  Chemdex  or  industry 
gorilla  consortia  like  the  Big  Three’s  auto 
site,  Covisint.  Exchanges  throw  buyer  and 
seller  together  in  a  brightly  lit  fishbowl  where 
they  can  get  a  better  look  at  each  other’s  sup¬ 
ply  chains  (and  costs).  At  its  most  basic  level, 
the  exchange  is  an  online  mechanism  for  cre¬ 
ating  efficient  markets  where  products  are 


commodities  and  the  lowest  price  always 
wins.  The  airline  industry’s  move  to  an 
online  reservation  system  in  the  1970s  led 
to  years  of  pain  and  low  prices  until  the 
companies  began  differentiating  themselves 
on  services  like  frequent  flyer  programs  and 
special  seating  plans.  Even  with  these  mar¬ 
keting  plans,  however,  airlines  still  struggle  to 
make  a  buck.  If  online  exchanges  are  to 
avoid  creating  the  same  fate  for  their  partic¬ 
ipants,  they  will  need  to  offer  other  ways  for 
buyers  and  sellers  to  engage  each  other 
besides  price. 

No  one’s  looking  forward  to  that  more 


have  to  be  ready  to  transact  in  the  market¬ 
place.  But  it’s  not  just  a  matter  of  being  able 
to  do  transactions,  it’s  whether  your  supply 
chain  can  respond  quickly.  Availability  to 
promise  and  decreased  lead  times  are  the 
competitive  weapons  you  need  when  trying 
to  market  yourself  in  these  virtual  stores.” 

That  translates  into  collaborative  plan¬ 
ning  over  the  Web.  Schwartz  has  piloted  a 
website  with  one  of  Panasonic’s  customers 
that  allows  the  customer  to  enter  sales  fore¬ 
casts  and  requirements  for  specific  products 
into  supply  chain  planning  software  from 
i2.  The  software  delivers  the  information  to 


“We  think  there’s  a  value  to  getting  in  there 
and  leading  rather  than  waiting  to  see 
what  happens.” 


-BOB  SCHWARTZ,  PANASONIC  USA 


than  Schwartz,  but  he  can’t  afford  to  wait  to 
enter  the  exchange  game.  Panasonic  faces 
the  same  sort  of  price  pressure  in  its 
electronic  components  business — batteries, 
transistors  and  semiconductors — as  it 
does  in  the  consumer  products  arena.  Already 
a  commodity  business,  electronic  components 
will  only  grow  more  so  online.  Unless 
Schwartz  does  something.  Having  recently 
consolidated  Panasonic  USA’s  Web  efforts, 
Schwartz  is  readying  the  Panasonic  infrastruc¬ 
ture  for  the  coming  online  exchange  battles. 

The  first  will  be  E2open.com,  a  supply 
chain  exchange  for  the  technology  industry 
formed  last  June.  Panasonic  is  a  founding 
member,  along  with  competitors  like  Hitachi 
and  Toshiba,  and  software  vendors  Ariba, 
IBM  and  Dallas-based  i2  Technologies. 
“We’re  worried  about  commoditization 
[on  E2open.com],”  says  Schwartz.  “But  we 
think  there’s  value  to  getting  in  there  and  lead¬ 
ing  rather  than  waiting  to  see  what  happens.” 

Schwartz  is  looking  for  an  edge  and  thinks 
he’s  found  one.  “Service,”  he  says.  By 
shoring  up  Panasonic’s  ability  to  deliver 
products  more  quickly  and  reliably, 
Schwartz  believes  he  can  pull  customers 
away  from  a  relentless  focus  on  price.  “You 


Panasonic’s  Japanese  factories.  Demand  is 
predicted  on  a  global  basis,  and  the  factory 
production  schedules  are  adapted  accord¬ 
ingly.  This  eliminates  the  need  to  convene 
committees  to  develop  forecasts  and  hold 
meetings  to  sign  on  to  plans.  Quick  turnover 
in  planning  should  help  Panasonic  cut  its 
typical  lead  time  from  90  days  to  45  and 
increase  factory  delivery  frequency  from 
monthly  to  weekly. 

Having  a  fast,  responsive  supply  chain 
behind  those  cheesy  images  on  exchange  web¬ 
sites  is  Schwartz’s  best  hope  for  standing  apart 
from  the  crowd.  “If  you  lead,  it  presents  an 
opportunity  to  help  define  the  digital  market. 
But  you  have  to  have  the  capability  to  sup¬ 
port  the  transactions.  That’s  a  massive  effort. 
But  if  you  don’t  do  it,  you  may  wind  up  play¬ 
ing  by  the  rules  that  are  being  defined  by 
everyone  else,”  he  says. 

The  answer,  as  it  is  in  almost  all  cases,  is 
supply  chain  efficiency. 

Are  you  ready  to  start?  fata 


Executive  Editor  Christopher  Koch  writes  frequently 
on  enterprise  integration  issues.  If  you  have  a  strategy 
for  supply  chain  management,  he'd  be  delighted  to 
hear  from  you  at  ckoch@cio.com. 
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HOW  MUCH 


IS  BEHIND  YOUR  ASP? 


It's  time  for  something  better.  Introducing  PSINet 
Consulting  Solutions.  A  new  breed  of  ASP.  Instead  of 
partnering  to  meet  your  needs,  we  own  and  stand 
behind  all  of  our  services.  As  a  single,  seamless  company, 
we  can  better  manage  and  support  your  mission-critical 
applications-whether  you  need  hosting,  a  pure-play  ASP, 
or  customized  ASP  solutions.  From  the  network,  to  the 
infrastructure,  to  global  consulting  services,  we  own  it.  Period. 

Conventional  ASPs  are  loose  associations  of  specialized 
providers.  You  may  have  one  contact,  but  many  companies 
work  for  you.  Communication  challenges  multiply.  Exactly  who 
has  your  data?  What  if  something  slips  through  the  cracks? 

Or,  what  if  you  hired  an  ASP  that  understands  the  'S'  in  the  middle 
means  service? 

It's  time  to  expect  more  from  your  ASP.  It's  time  to  get  more  from 
your  enterprise.  To  receive  an  industry-specific  look  at  our  offerings, 
simply  call  888-PSI-4884.  Or  visit  us  online  at  www.ASPendtoend.com. 


PSIlUet 

Consulting  Solutions 


Take  a  moment  to  look  over  our  capabilities. 

If  anyone  can  measure  up  to  our  total  ownership 
and  total  service,  call  them. 


□ 


better  way  to  outsource 


Full-service  solutions  through  a  single,  integrated, 
wholly-owned  source 


Network,  infrastructure,  and  consulting,  plus  operations 
maintenance  and  management 

True  end-to-end  business  solutions 


Full-service 
solutions 


Enterprise  Value  Chain  (EVC)  package 
planning,  implementation  and  consulting 


Application  customization  and  integration 

Education,  training  and  support 
documentation 

Post-implementation  consulting  solutions 

Applications  hosting  and  support 

Data  warehousing  solutions 


PeopleSoft 


Supply  Chain  Management  Solutions 
(stand  alone  or  extension  of  ERP  backbone) 

Customer  Relationship  Management  Solutions 
(stand  alone  or  extension  of  ERP  backbone) 


ppfs  the  global  IT  marketplace  where  buyers,  sellers 
nl’j icers  come  together  to  make  technology  decisions. 


jp  jl  2000,  November  13  -  17,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

i .  NCOUVER  •  CHICAGO  •  MONTREAL  •  SAD  PAULO  •  JEDDAH  •  BASEL 
y  NEW  DELHI  •  PARIS  •  BEIJING  •  TOKYO  •  TEL  AVI V  •  ATHENS 
,  '0  CITY  •  BUENOS  AIRES  •  SEOUL  •  SYDNEY  •  JOHANNESBURG 


Sharleen  Smith 

Vice  President 
of  Convergence 

Oxygen  Media 


...goes  to  COMDEX  to  find 
the  most  cost-effective 
distribution  solutions. 

COMDEX 

Content.  Commerce.  Community. 
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Now  it’s  time  for  an  industry 
standard  to  manage  them. 


Let's  face  it.  You  have  to  be  on  the  Leading  edge  of  what  has  become 
known  as  e-business.  But  you  cannot  afford  to  Lose  saLes,  customers 
and  brand  reputation  because  of  faiLed  transactions.  So  your  systems 
must  be  more  than  exceLLent.  They  must  be  faiLsafe. 

»  ReLax.  Tonic  has  arrived. 


Now  you  can  feeL  comfortabLe  about  your  company's  dependence  on 
web  appLications.  Because  the  Tonic  enterprise  soLution  heraLds  a 
new  era  of  web  appLications  management. 

Load  testing  and  integrity  assessment  before  going  Live.  And 
on-going  monitoring  of  systems  beyond  anything  previousLy  offered 
by  a  singLe  company.  That's  Tonic. 


Active  within  hours,  not  days.  Easy  to  use  with  no  retrofitting  of 
your  systems  required.  But  with  the  scaLabiLity  to  simuLate  miLLions, 
not  just  thousands,  of  simuLtaneous  users.  After  aLL,  you  pLan  to  be  that 
successfuL,  right? 


SuddenLy  the  Leading  edge  is  a  much  more  comfortabLe  pLace  to  be. 

www.tonic.com 


TONIC 


Guaranteeing  Your  Net  Works. 


Global  E-Commerce 


ALL  THE 


A  STAGE 


Once  dominated  by  U.S.  surfers f  the  Web's 
user  population  has  taken  a  decidedly 
global  tilt  that  creates  imperatives 
for  e-businesses  looking  to  grow 

BY  STEVE  ULFELDER 


IN  THREE  YEARS,  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  Internet  users  will  be  outside  the 
United  States.  (You  say:  Mein  Gott.)  In  three  years,  36  percent  of  all  Internet 
users  will  not  want  to  use  English.  And  they  are  up  to  400  percent  more  likely 
to  buy  online  from  sites  that  support  their  language  of  choice.  (You  say:  Mon 
Dieu.)  In  three  years,  Western  Europe  and  Japan  together  will  account  for  about 
47  percent  of  the  world’s  e-commerce  revenue.  In  1999,  they  accounted  for  28  per¬ 
cent.  (You  say:  Dios  mio.)  Are  you  ready? 

Odds  are  you’re  not,  according  to  IDC,  the 
Framingham,  Mass. -based  research  company 
(and  sister  company  to  C/O’ s  publisher,  CXO 
Media)  that  supplied  the  figures  above.  A  recent 
IDC  report  found  that  fewer  than  half  (45  per¬ 
cent)  of  U.S.  companies  have  done  anything  to 
customize  their  websites  for  foreign  users.  The 
clarion  call:  U.S.-centric  website  complacency  in 


Reader  ROI 

►  See  why  it’s  now  vital 
to  think  of  the  Web  as  a 
global  business  medium 

►  Explore  strategies  for 
expanding  an  e-business 
model  overseas 


www.cio.com 
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Global  E-Commerce 


the  global  Web  era  will  increasingly  cost  in  lost  opportunities, 
according  to  the  report.  What  kinds  of  opportunities?  It  calls 
world  e-commerce  revenue  a  $1.6  trillion  engine  in  2003  (up 
from  $130.5  billion  in  1999),  and  that’s  a  conservative  figure. 

With  U.S.  Internet  growth  slowing  and  worldwide  adop¬ 
tion  exploding,  the  mandate  to  go  global  is  unmistakable.  The 
era  of  the  Americanized  Internet  is  winding  down.  CIOs  who 
understand  the  myriad  technical  and  cultural  issues  have  a  head 


start  on  capturing  new  audiences  and  helping  their  businesses 
forge  a  worldwide  brand  that  is  consistent  yet  flexible. 

The  good  news:  Plenty  of  vendors  can  help  you  put  the  tech¬ 
nology  in  place.  The  bad  news:  The  technology  is  the  least  of 
your  worries.  In  the  global  e-commerce  era,  there  are  plenty 
of  brand-new  ways  to  shoot  yourself  in  le  pied.  The  most 
important  news  for  CIOs:  The  technological  and  cultural  issues 
are  often  tightly  intertwined.  For  the  most  part,  you  can  avoid 


offending  or  alienating  customers  in  other  nations  by  putting 
the  right  people,  processes  and  information  systems  in  place. 

It’s  Not  “OK”  in  Brazil 

Let’s  say  your  site  features  a  JavaScript  graphic  of  a  cartoon 
character  waving  at  the  reader.  You  know,  just. .  .waving.  Friendly 
gesture,  right?  Not  in  Greece.  Not  in  Nigeria.  In  those  nations, 
the  palm-forward  wave  is  a  nasty  gesture  indeed.  As  is  the 
thumbs-up  signal  (so  common  in  U.S.  product  reviews)  in  Iran. 
Not  to  mention  the  thumb-and-index-finger  “OK”  sign,  which 
is  most  definitely  “not  the  OK  sign  in  Brazil,”  according  to  Wei- 
Tai  Kwok,  president  of  DAE  Interactive  Marketing,  a  San 
Francisco-based  full-service  Web  development  company  that  spe¬ 
cializes  in  helping  U.S.  companies  build  a  global  presence. 

Colors,  too,  carry  different  meanings  in  different  places.  A 
few  years  ago,  Kwok  recalls,  a  large  technology  vendor  was 
building  a  global  website  that  was  entirely  black,  a  color  that 
connotes  hipness  and  sophistication  in  the  United  States.  When 
the  site  was  unveiled,  the  vendor’s  webmaster  told  Kwok, 
“Hong  Kong  and  China  objected:  Black,  that  means  death, 
unlucky,  morbid.”  DAE  Interactive  Marketing,  like  many  simi¬ 
lar  agencies  and  services,  performs  a  “cultural  audit”  on  clients’ 
sites  to  make  sure  innocent  mistakes  like  these  don’t  kill  a  com¬ 
pany’s  global  push. 

To  effectively  address  such  issues,  some  businesses  create  a 
separate  domain  for  each  nation  they  serve.  This  decentraliza¬ 
tion  tends  to  push  content  control  out  to  the  countries  or 
regions,  ensuring  a  very  “localized”  feel  but  making  it  easier 
for  various  national  operations  to  sing  from  their  own  hym¬ 
nal,  which  can  be  a  problem  when  headquarters  is  trying  to 
build  a  single  world  brand. 

Another  approach,  relatively  rare  but  favored  by  many 
experts,  is  to  make  “What  country  are  you  in?”  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  your  website  asks  customers.  “What  we  recommend  is 
that  you  filter  out  the  international  audience  very  early  in  the 
process — ‘Click  on  this  if  you’re  from  Spain,’  for  instance,” 
Kwok  says.  “Then  you  can  customize  from  there.”  German 
carmaker  Audi  uses  this  approach,  which  allows  both  cen¬ 
tralized  branding  control  and  a  high  degree  of  localization — 
but  often  forces  CIOs  to  rethink  their  legacy  data-storage  and 
content-control  systems. 

While  such  cultural  issues  are  clearly  important,  most  experts 
view  them  as  a  problem  that  has  largely  been  solved:  With  the 
right  mix  of  consulting  expertise  and  local  feedback,  it’s  rela¬ 
tively  easy  to  avoid  these  kinds  of  trip-ups.  “This  cultural  stuff 
has  all  been  sorted  out  very  early,”  says  Rob  Cosinuke,  president 
of  the  Boston  office  of  Digitas,  a  marketing  services  company. 

But  there’s  culture  and  then  there’s  culture  intertwined  with 
the  use  of  technology.  Hong  Kong  lacks  any  sort  of  ZIP  code 
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Solution 


Strategy 


Reality 


Our  VP  of  Business 
Development  wants 
to  sell  to  5  B2B 
eMarketplaces 


Which  5:  TBD 


The  sell-side  @dge 


Different  eMarketplaces,  same  strategy.  It's  not  only  important  to  hook  up 
to  several  B2B  eMarketplaces  -  it's  imperative.  That's  why  with  OrderFusion's 
sell-side  eCommerce  platform,  you  don't  have  to  limit  what  eMarketplaces 
you  sell  through.  You  can  hook  up  to  any  one  or  every  one.  Now 
wherever  your  customers  go  -  you  go  too. 


Everything  can  change  tomorrow.  Your  customers  and  eMarketplaces 
lean  merge,  change  and  part  again.  All  the  while,  electronic  and  human 
I  sales  channels  need  accurate  and  consistent  information  to  sell 
’effectively.  With  OrderFusion  you'll  know  who's  browsing,  who's 
buying  and  every  detail  in  between. 

I  I've  got  it  all  under  control.  From  customer-specific  catalogs  and  pricing 
I  to  quotes  and  advanced  order  management,  Orders  of  Magnitude™ 
i  delivers.  By  linking  to  your  existing  systems  and  providing  total  synchroniza- 
tion  between  all  your  sales  channels,  this  system  looks  as  good  from  the  inside 
as  it  does  from  the  outside. 


1  There's  no  time  like  the  present  to  implement  the  eCommerce  platform 
of  the  future.  Visit  www.orderfusion.com  today  and  download  your  guide  to 
|  eCommerce  success.  Or  for  more  information  on  OrderFusion  and  Orders 
!  of  Magnitude  call  888-653-8096. 


©  2000  OrderFusion,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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GOOD  TIMING  (guddotaimingu )  IN  JAPAN 


CULTURAL  DIFFERENCES  CAN 

hamstring  a  U.S. -based  business 
when  it  expands  abroad.  But  when  a 
nation  is  ready  for  a  sea  change  and  the 
right  business  model  comes  along, 
everybody  benefits.  Autobytel.com  has 
experienced  such  good  fortune  in  Japan. 

Traditionally,  Japanese  car  salesmen 
have  been  roving  consultants  who  visit 
customers  regularly  in  their  homes, 

building  relationships  with  families 
that  could  span  several  genera¬ 
tions.  It’s  a  touching  counterpart  to 
the  U.S.  car  salesmen’s  piranha-like 
reputation,  but  it’s  bloody  ineffi¬ 
cient:  Japanese  salesmen  each 
averaged  three  to  four  sales  per 
month.  Japanese  automakers 
appeared  to  be  stuck  with  this 
antiquated  sales  system.  It’s  no 
secret  that  “in  Japan,  relation¬ 
ships  are  very  important,”  says 
Diana  Wilson-Todd,  executive  vice 


president  for  delivery  at  NOVO,  a  San 
Francisco-based  company  that  helps 
companies  build  interactive  relationships. 
(A  former  CIO  at  E-Trade  Securities  in 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  Wilson-Todd  lived  in 
Japan  for  eight  years.)  And  the  country’s 
real  estate  prices  made  U.S. -style  mega¬ 
dealerships  an  unlikely  prospect. 

But  Autobytel  has  been  welcomed  by 
Japanese  carmakers.  Josh  McCarter, 
Autobytel’s  vice  president  of  inter¬ 
national  development,  says  Japanese 
Autobytel  salesmen  now  average  about 
12  sales  per  month,  matching  their  U.S. 
counterparts. 

Why  such  an  enthusiastic  reception? 
Wilson-Todd  has  a  theory:  “The  Jap¬ 
anese  are  big  believers  [that]  you  can 
break  the  rules  if  you’re  in  a  different 
context,”  she  says.  The  Internet  provides 
this  context.  "Since  it's  high-tech,  they 
expect  it  to  be  different.  In  fact,  if  it’s 
not,  that’s  a  problem.”  -S.  Ulfelder 


equivalent.  “A  guy  in  my  office  just  moved  here  from  Hong 
Kong,”  Kwok  says.  “The  ZIP  code  field  is  a  major  annoyance 
to  him.  He  gets  all  the  way  through  an  order,  puts  in  his 
address,  and  since  he  doesn’t  put  in  a  ZIP  code,  some  systems 
ding  him.  Won’t  accept  the  order.  He’s  taken  to  punching  in 
00000  and  hoping  for  the  best.”  Pointing  out  that  China  uses 
a  six-digit  geographic  code  while  Great  Britain  and  other 
nations  use  letters,  Kwok  advises  that  ZIP  codes  should  be 
assigned  a  free-form  field  that  accepts  any  input,  rather  than 
just  five-  or  nine-digit  U.S.-style  codes.  “The  technology  should 
be  dumb  enough  not  to  be  too  smart,”  he  says. 

Or  too  U.S. -centric.  The  credit  card  is  the  linchpin  of 
e-commerce  in  the  United  States.  In  many  countries,  this  causes 
all  sorts  of  payment  trouble.  Many  Germans  view  plastic  as  a 
crutch  for  weaklings  who  can’t  control  their  finances;  they  far 
prefer  direct  bank-account  debit.  Mark  Lancaster,  CEO  and 
chair  of  SDL  International,  a  globalization  solutions  provider 
based  in  Berkshire,  England,  points  to  currency  and  date  for¬ 
mats  as  two  obvious  but  easy-to-miss  snags  for  global  sites. 
“But  the  big  one,”  Lancaster  says,  “is  examples.  Most 
e-commerce  stuff  is  typically  marketing  oriented,  and  you  know 
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they  really  work  hard  to  spin  that  stuff.  But  the  right  spin  in 
the  United  States  typically  doesn’t  have  the  same  impact  else¬ 
where.  There’s  a  lot  of  baseball  knowledge  in  the  States;  you 
might  want  to  rethink  that  example  in,  say,  the  Netherlands.” 


Of  Car  Dealers  and  Autohaenlers 

“In  Germany  if  you  buy  your  first  BMW  when  you’re  16,  you’re 
going  to  be  buried  in  a  BMW  when  you’re  90,”  says  Josh 
McCarter,  vice  president  of  international  development  at 
Autobytel.com,  an  online  car-buying  and  information  site. 
Germans’  near-fanatic  brand  loyalty  is  just  one  cultural  chal¬ 
lenge  the  Irvine,  Calif.-based  company  faces  as  it  builds  a  global 
presence.  In  its  efforts  to  get  over  the  hump,  it  relies  on  part¬ 
nerships.  Lots  and  lots  of  partnerships. 

Autobytel  will  need  all  the  help  it  can  get.  For  starters,  some 
experts  see  its  very  value  proposition  as  a  tricky  sell  in  new  mar¬ 
kets.  Adam  J.  Weiner,  an  analyst  at  Gomez  Advisors  in  Lincoln, 
Mass.,  says,  “It’s  got  to  be  very  tough  for  a  company  to  go 
into  an  established  retail  and  distribution  system  and  say,  ‘We’re 
better  even  though  we  don’t  make  the  cars,  we  don’t  service 
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Your  company's  domain  names 


can  be  registered  in  192  countries. 


Your  company’s  domain  names 
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can  be  stolen  in  192  countries 


Protecting  your  domain  names  at  home  is  one  thing.  Protecting  them  abroad  is  another.  With 
idNames  '  from  Network  Solutions"  you  can  do  both.  We  will  help  you  develop  strategies  to  protect 
your  trademarks  and  brands  globally  through  domain  name  registrations.  We  11  consolidate  all 
.com,  .net,  .org  and  country^specific  domain  names  into  one  account.  Then  we  11  lock  them  down 
in  a  secure  database  to  prevent  unauthorized  modifications  or  deletions.  To  learn  more,  call  us. 


Contact  us  to  protect  your 
domain  names  worldwide. 


from  NETWORK  SOLUTIONS 


www. idNames.com 
I-8oo-idNames 
+1  713-974-0069 


'  Copyright  2000  Network  Solutions,  Inc,  All  rights  reserved..  Network  Solutions,  gear  globe  logo,  idNames  and  idNames.com  are  registered  trademarks  of  Network  Solutions,  Inc. 


Global  E-Commerce 


them,  we  don’t  own  the  brand,  we  don’t  own  the  experience.’” 

The  company’s  biggest  hurdle,  though,  may  lie  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  cars  are  sold  from  country  to  country.  In  the  United 
States,  Autobytel  and  similar  services  have  carved  out  work¬ 
able,  if  uneasy,  relationships  with  auto  dealerships,  which  wield 
a  great  deal  of  power. 

In  Japan  and  most  European  nations,  though,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  themselves  hold  the  whip  hand.  And  those  manufac¬ 
turers  have  not  embraced  Autobytel.  Last  summer,  Volkswagen 
Group  United  Kingdom  threatened  to  pull  the  franchises  of 
U.K.  Volkswagen  dealers  who  participated  with  Autobytel  for 
sales  leads.  Autobytel  responded  in  published  reports  by  ascrib- 


CREDIT  CARDS  are  the  lynchpin  of  U.S. 
e-commerce.  But  Germans  view  plastic  as  a 
crutch  for  people  who  can’t  control  their  finances. 


ing  the  threat  to  a  “lack  of  knowledge”  and  sniffing  that  “it’s 
difficult  for  a  large,  entrenched  entity  to  understand... that  the 
consumer  is  driving  the  Internet.” 

Little  came  of  the  VW  flap,  but  another  cultural  roadblock 
has  definitely  hurt  Autobytel’s  overseas  efforts.  Presently,  the 
European  Union  (EU)  allows  the  auto  industry  a  “block 
exemption”  to  competitive-trade  rules.  The  block  exemption 
lets  carmakers  run  exclusive  distribution  chains,  which  prevents 
Internet  services  from  listing  their  inventory  on  the  Net  and 
from  buying  new  cars  from  dealerships.  In  other  words,  the 
block  exemption  utterly  hobbles  services  like  Autobytel,  reduc¬ 
ing  them  to  information  providers. 

The  block  exemption  expires  in  2002,  and  it’s  up  for  EU 
review  this  year;  as  its  fate  goes,  so  may  go  the  fate  of  Autobytel 
in  Europe. 

An  optimistic  McCarter  shrugs  off  such  regulatory  prob¬ 
lems.  He  says  staffing  up  quickly  is  Autobytel’s  biggest 
problem  in  Europe.  One  major  advantage  to  national  or 
regional  partnerships  is  that  they  offer  a  guide  to  help  U.S.- 
based  businesses  deal  with  hiring  worries,  which  can  be  major 
worries  indeed.  You  think  it’s  hard  to  fire  a  lousy  employee  in 
the  United  States?  “In  France  when  you  hire  someone,  you 
hire  them  for  life,”  McCarter  sighs.  In  general,  Autobytel  has 
found  that  the  “social  laws  are  tough”  in  many  European  coun¬ 
tries.  For  example,  in  Germany,  McCarter  says,  workers  give 
90  to  180  days  notice  to  their  employer  before  leaving. 
Moreover,  European  online  privacy  laws — which  are  gener¬ 
ally  much  stricter  than  those  in  the  United  States — force 


increased  vigilance  in  safeguarding  customer  data. 

As  it  pushes  into  Japan,  Autobytel  has  teamed  with  six 
Japan-based  corporations,  hoping  to  tap  into  their  expertise: 
E-solutions  (an  e-commerce  business  developer),  Intec  (a  system 
integrator  and  network  service  provider),  ITOCHU  Project 
Management  Corp.  (an  investor  and  business  developer), 
Orient  Corp.  (financing),  Recruit  Co.  (automotive  publishing) 
and  Trans  Cosmos  (network  services). 

It  isn’t  easy  to  pull  together  so  many  players,  but  Autobytel 
is  optimistic  (see  “Good  Timing,”  Page  136).  “We  started  two 
years  ago,  discussing  expansion  with  [potential]  international 
partners,”  McCarter  says.  “Initially,  we  were  going  to  set  up 

just  one  international  com¬ 
pany.  But  we  found  that  if  we 
did  that  without  local  strate¬ 
gic  partners,  which  know  the 
customs  and  have  the  con¬ 
tacts,  it  just  wouldn’t  go.” 

In  addition  to  Japan,  Auto¬ 
bytel  is  in  business  in 
Australia,  Belgium,  Canada, 
Denmark,  Finland,  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  Norway,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  hopes  to  add  France,  Germany  and  Spain  this  year, 
McCarter  says.  In  Europe,  it  would  have  been  fairly  hard  to 
develop  15  partner  companies  from  the  United  States,  one  for 
each  nation  Autobytel  wants  to  operate  in,  he  adds.  “So  we  set 
up  a  holding  company  in  Europe  to  administer  licenses  with 
our  NOCs  [national  operating  companies].  That  is,  we  set  up 
a  regional  company. 

“You  have  to  understand  how  cars  are  built  and  sold”  in  any 
market  you  enter,  McCarter  says.  “In  Japan,  most  vehicles  are 
not  on  a  dealer’s  lot;  most  people  order  their  cars.  So  we  needed 
more  configurators.  We  needed  to  handle  something  like  5,000 
possible  configurations”  of  any  given  model.  In  the  United 
States,  while  vast  numbers  of  options  are  technically  available, 
most  vehicles  are  shipped  to  dealers  with  one  of  only  a  few 
option  packages.  Such  a  package  might  consist  of  air-condi¬ 
tioning,  power  windows  and  door  locks,  and  an  upgraded 
audio  system.  The  dealer  is  the  primary  point  of  contact  for 
the  car  buyer. 

In  Japan  and  most  of  Europe,  by  contrast,  it’s  much  more 
common  for  consumers  to  spec  out  a  vehicle — choosing  the  CD 
player,  for  instance,  while  skipping  the  power  windows  and 
locks.  This  leads  to  a  huge  number  of  theoretically  possible 
vehicles  and  commensurate  business  rules  [if  air-conditioning 
and  automatic  transmission  but  no  metallic  paint...). 

Autobytel  needed  people  on  the  ground  to  understand  and 
surmount  this  difference.  “This  is  where  local  partners  come 
in,”  McCarter  says.  “We  needed  people  who  understand  the 
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has  done: 

Developed  and  deployed  a  web  strategy  that  increased 
sales  from  $10,000  a  month  to  $1  million  a  day  and 
web  customer  base  from  0  to  8,000,  while  expanding 
order  size  by  25%.  .  .in  less  than  24  months. 

Need  More  Cool? 

Feel  Free  to  Add  an  Earring. 

What's  cool?  To  us  at  ejiva,  it's  moving  your  company 
from  bricks  and  mortar  to  dicks  and  mortar.  Going  far 
beyond  fancy  designs  and  bits-and-pieces  of 
technology  wrapped  up  in  a  Web  page. 

Creating  real  solutions  that  unlock  your 
intellectual  capital  and  improve  your  bottom 
line,  like  Ken  did. 

And  we  do  it  every  day.  In  manufacturing 
facilities  and  offices  just  like  yours.  We 
work  with  you  to  clarify  your  issues  and 
develop  the  strategies  to  give  you  a 

competitive  edge  that  leaves  the  competition  in  the  dirt.  Then  we  work 
with  your  people — from  C  level  to  the  shop  floor — to  give  them  the  tools 
and  skills  they  need  to  do  their  jobs  better,  smarter,  more  responsively. 

We  think  that  makes  us  pretty  cool  folks.  But,  you  don't  have  to  take  our 
word  on  it.  You'll  see  us  everyday,  working  until  you're  satisfied,  with  a 
"no  surprises"  fixed-time,  fixed-price  agreement. 

So,  what's  your  idea  of  cool?  Working  with  an  e-services  firm  who  really 
knows  how  to  transform  your  business  to  an  e-business  and  makes  things 
happen  on  time,  on  budget?  Or  working  with  one  that  acts  cool  and 
leaves  you  cold? 
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Japanese  auto  business  and  the  e-commerce  business.”  Are 
such  people  easy  to  find?  “Absolutely  not,”  he  says. 

Hence  Autobytel’s  partnership  with  Japanese  automotive 
publisher  Recruit  Co.  “We  have  a  data  architecture  that  we 
use  globally,”  says  Rick  Cabral,  vice  president  of  enterprise 
architecture.  “Then  we  use  local  partners  that  can  provide  data 
in  terms  of  vehicles,  data,  pricing,  options,  dependencies  and  so 
on.”  In  Japan  that  partner  is  Recruit.  Cabral  says  the  alterna¬ 
tive — gathering  this  information  nation  by  nation — would  be 
unworkable. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  nearly  60  percent  of  all  autos  sold 
are  company  cars  (called  “business  cars”  there).  Naturally,  a 
business  buying  large  numbers  of  cars  for  employees  has  differ¬ 
ent  criteria  than  a  consumer;  economies  of  scale,  in  particular,  fac¬ 
tor  in  for  the  corporation.  “So  you  almost  need  a  twin-fold  sales 
strategy,”  McCarter  says — one  for  businesses,  one  for  consumers. 

Autobytel  partnered  with  Inchcape,  a  large  U.K.  auto  dis- 

AN  AMERICAN  ABROAD 

CULTURES.  CURRENCIES.  CUSTOMS. 

"In  the  United  States,"  says  Jim  Rose, 

“you  don’t  naturally  think  of  things  like 
that.  If  you’re  a  business  in  Europe, 
believe  me,  you’re  used  to  thinking 
that  way." 

Rose  makes  a  good  witness,  for  two 
reasons.  First,  he’s  a  U.S.  native  who’s 
been  living  and  doing  business  in 
Europe  for  seven  years.  Second,  the 
company  he's  run  as  CEO  since  April 
1999— QXL.com— is  battling  hammer 
and  tongs  with  eBay  to  become  the 
dominant  online  auctioneer  in  Europe. 

It’s  frequently  mentioned  as  a  non- 
U.S. -based  e-business  that  has  truly 
thrown  a  scare  into  its  Yankee  rival. 

Rose  is  asked  if  European  nations’ 
close  proximity  has  made  it  easier  for 
QXL.com,  which  is  based  in  London 
and  has  sites  devoted  to  Denmark, 

France,  Germany,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland  and 
Spain,  to  go  international.  He  believes 
it  has,  crediting  a  European  mind-set 
that  readily  accepts  cultural  and  lin¬ 
guistic  differences.  Essentially,  Rose 


tributorship  that  actually  owns  100  percent  of  Autobytel  in 
England,  to  localize  technology  and  business  rules.  With  help 
from  Inchcape,  Autobytel  was  able  to  launch  its  business-car 
strategy,  which  was  and  is  unique  to  the  United  Kingdom,  only 
three  months  after  the  main  U.K.  site  was  running. 

Telefono  for  Mexico 

Cultural  differences  aren’t  faced  only  by  fledgling  e-businesses; 
established  brick-and-mortar  companies  must  deal  with  the 
same  issues. 

GE  Trade  Web  is  a  forms-based  service  that  lets  small  busi¬ 
nesses  exchange  business  documents  electronically  with  trading 
partners.  The  electronic  data  interchange  service  is  a  product  from 
GE  Global  eXchange  Services,  part  of  General  Electric’s  GE 
Information  Services  subsidiary  in  Gaithersburg,  Md. 

In  most  countries,  GE 
Trade  Web  features 


believes,  many  of  the 
problems  now 
faced  by  U.S. 
businesses  are  of 
their  own  U.S. -centric 
making. 

Even  the  more  pro¬ 
gressive  U.S.  businesses 
seem  to  tolerate,  rather 
than  embrace,  customs 
they  come  across  in 
other  countries.  QXL.com,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  taking  each  nation’s 
best  lessons  and  applying  them 
everywhere. 

For  example,  the  company  recently 
purchased  Ricardo.de,  a  competitor 
based  in  Germany.  "Ricardo  has  a  lot 
of  strength  in  'live'  auctions,"  Rose 
says.  These  pressure-packed,  five-  to 
seven-minute  auctions  are  "very  enter¬ 
taining,  very  dynamic,"  he  says. 
QXL.com  plans  to  bring  this  popular 
feature  available  in  Germany  and 
France  to  other  countries. 

Another  example:  QXL.com  seeks  to 
capitalize  on  Scandinavian  countries’ 


early  adoption  of  these  wireless  devices. 
Another  recently  purchased  competitor, 
the  Scandinavian  Bidlet,  offers  advanced 
wireless  access.  QXL  was  planning  this 
summer  to  allow  cell  phone  users  to 
make  online  bids. 

Asked  if  QXL.com  plans  to  expand 
beyond  Europe,  to  regions  in  which  it 
won’t  have  a  home-field  advantage, 

Rose  hedges.  "We're  contemplating  it,” 
he  says.  "It  certainly  matches  our  core 
competencies.  But  Europe’s  home.” 

-S.  Ulfelder 
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Pergo®  Inc.  “Go  Live”  with  Intentia 


Raleigh,  NC  -  Pergo  Inc.  recently  celebrated  a  successful 

implementation  of  the  Enterprise  Application  Solution,  Movex. 

Peter  Billquist,  CIO  of  Pergo  Inc.,  accepted  the  “Go  Live”  award 
on  behalf  of  the  implementation  team. 

According  to  Billquist,  the  Company’s  rapid  growth  in  the  North 
American  market  spurred  the  decision  to  implement  an  integrated 

enterprise  application.  An  internal  cross-functional  implementation  team  included 
Billquist  and  key  personnel  from  financial/accounting,  manufacturing,  distribution  and  customer  service  areas. 

“This  was  definitely  an  enterprise-wide  project,  not  just  an  IT  project. 
We  expect  Movex  to  be  a  crucial  element  in  our  continued  growth 
and  success,  enabling  us  to  unify  our  business  processes  and  supply 
chain.  In  addition,  the  Movex  environment  will  make  it  much  easier 
for  us  to  pursue  e-business  initiatives,  which  are  definitely  on  our 
horizon,”  Billquist  concludes. 

A  subsidiary  of  Perstorp  AB,  Pergo  Inc.  is  the  inventor  and  world’s 
leading  marketer  and  manufacturer  of  high-quality  laminate  flooring  for 
residential  and  commercial  environments. 


To  experience  a  “Go  Live”  celebration  with  Intentia,  call  us  at  800.SW.MOVEX,  Extension  51784. 


1700  East  Golf  Road,  Suite  900  Schaumburg,  IL  60173  800.SW.MOVEX  Fax:  847.762.0901  www.intentia.com 
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a  typical  “click-here”  contract  page.  But  guess  what?  “In  Italy 
and  Mexico,  they  don’t  view  online  contracts  as  legally  binding,” 
says  Jeff  Anderson,  global  product  manager  for  GE  TradeWeb. 
So  in  those  countries,  potential  customers  are  instead  shown  a 
“please  contact  your  local  office”  page.  Once  they  make  contact, 
that  local  office  faxes  them  a  contract.  This  cuts  down  on  effi¬ 
ciency  and  speed,  of  course,  but  the  law’s  the  law. 

Alison  Kurlya,  senior  vice  president  and  technology  director 
at  Digitas,  says  that  “in  Latin  America  they  do  a  lot  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  phone  calls.”  So  a  webpage  that  would  be  transaction- 
oriented  in  the  United  States  might  be  a  request  for  a  fax  in 
many  European  countries  and  a  form  that  says,  “When’s  the 
best  time  to  call  you?”  in  South  Aanerica,  Kurlya  says. 

Identifying  such  local  information  up  front  is  vital  in  creat¬ 
ing  a  site  that  builds  a  global  brand  yet  flexes  to  accommodate 
local  needs. 

Doug  Erwin  was  the  senior  architect  of  the  team  that  devel¬ 
oped  GE  TradeWeb  (his  title  is  now  software  tools  architect). 
“Out  of  the  box,”  he  says,  “we  weren’t  a  crack  team  of  global 
software  builders.  Like  most  U.S.  engineers,  we  broke  all  sorts 
of  internationalization  rules  and  didn’t  even  know  it.”  What 
rules?  “With  our  back-end  processes,  when  we’d  build  data 
from  a  database,  it’d  be  dynamically  built  when  the  user  called 
it  up,”  Erwin  says.  “As  an  international  architect,  you  have 
to  provide  a  distinct  separation  between  the  content  and  the 
executable.  You  can’t  have  [user  interface]  output  embedded 
within  the  executable  code.” 

Erwin  knew  he  had  to  come  up  to  speed  on  global  issues. 


To  do  so,  he  says,  he  turned  to  peers  and  industry  groups 
for  education.  GE  Information  Services  (now  called  GE 
Global  eXchange  Services)  also  formed  a  broad  team  to 
gather  input  up  front.  According  to  Erwin  and  Anderson, 
the  team  included  all  regions  and  departments  that  would 
be  affected  by  globalization  of  GE  TradeWeb:  client  services, 
marketing,  operations,  engineering,  customer  service,  support 
and  billing.  With  this  global  team  in  place,  Anderson  says, 
“we  got  down  to  localizing.” 

In  Mexico,  the  GE  TradeWeb  team  found  that  online 
billing — clearly  a  major  benefit  of  any  Internet-based  trad¬ 
ing  system — was  simply  impracticable.  There  were  just  too 


many  businesses  with  archaic  systems.  As  a  result,  Anderson 
says,  GE  TradeWeb  reluctantly  adopted  paper  invoices  in 
Mexico.  Under  this  plan,  customers  receive  bills  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  by  regular  mail  from  the  office  of  their  local 
GE  TradeWeb  partner.  “That’s  very  expensive,”  Anderson 
says.  “We  only  offer  it  because  it’s  really  needed.”  To  mini¬ 
mize  the  pain,  GE  TradeWeb  offers  only  annual  subscriptions 
to  businesses  that  opt  for  paper  invoices.  Fewer  invoices, 
less  expense.  (Customers  receiving  online  bills  get  statements 
quarterly  or  monthly.) 

This  willingness  to  sacrifice  a  key  cost-saving  component 
exemplifies  the  triage  faced  when  a  business  goes  global.  Many 
experts  advise  a  three-tier  system  in  which  content  decisions  can 
be  handled  at  U.S.  headquarters,  regionally  (for  instance,  in  a 
Pan-Europe  or  Asia-Pacific  office)  or  locally.  The  tricky  part, 
according  to  Martha  Ferro  Geller,  is  figuring  out  what  deci¬ 
sions  get  made  where.  Geller  is  vice  president  of  globalization 
strategy  at  GlobalSight  Corp.,  a  San  Jose,  Calif.-based  soft¬ 
ware  vendor  whose  flagship  product,  Ambassador,  helps  com¬ 
panies  develop  and  maintain  a  multilocale,  multilingual  Web 
presence.  GE  TradeWeb  is  one  client.  “We  advocate  central  con¬ 
trol  and  local  empowerment,”  Geller  says.  “It’s  the  alignment  of 
the  two  that’s  critical.” 

Experts  say  that  critical  branding  decisions  should  be 
made  centrally,  decisions  regarding  such  issues  as  trade  shows 
and  distributorships  are  best  made  at  the  regional  level,  and 
that  locals,  familiar  with  both  the  country  and  the  business, 
must  vet  all  information. 

GE  Global  eXchange  Ser¬ 
vices  created  a  glossary  of 
terms  that  needed  to  be  con¬ 
sistent  throughout  GE  Trade- 
Web’s  sites  to  avoid  confus¬ 
ing  users,  then  vetted  each 
term  in  each  country  and  lan¬ 
guage  to  be  sure  it  made 
sense  to  local  users.  For  in¬ 
stance,  “a  mailbox  in  the 
United  States  may  be  an  inbox  elsewhere,”  Anderson  says. 

The  result  of  GE  Information  Systems’  front-end  work:  A 
Web  application  that  runs  in  four  languages  (with  a  fifth  to  be 
added  soon),  with  all  system  management  done  at  GE’s 
Gaithersburg  offices.  “No  mirrored  sites  and  one  code  base  that 
doesn’t  need  to  be  recompiled,”  Erwin  says.  This  single  point 
of  service  eliminates  myriad  network  management  and  moni¬ 
toring  headaches.  HEi 


What  do  you  do  on  the  Web  to  cater  to  a  global  audience?  Write  us  at 
letters@cio.com.  Steve  Ulfelder,  a  freelance  writer  in  Southborough,  Mass., 
can  be  reached  at  sulfeider@charter.net. 


ITALIANS  AND  MEXICANS  don’t  view  online 
contracts  as  binding.  So  GE  Trade  Web’s  site  invites 
these  customers  to  call  a  local  office. 
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Keeping  up  in  the  age  of  the  Internet  demands 
quick  thinking  and  even  quicker  acting 


More  than  a  year  ago,  German  software  giant  SAP 
sat  atop  the  booming  worldwide  market  for  enterprise  resource 
planning  (ERP)  software.  Today,  startups  like  Dallas-based  \2 
Technologies  and  Ariba  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  are  zooming  past 
SAP  to  capture  the  Web-based  market  for  linking  customers 
and  suppliers.  SAP’s  mistake?  It  didn’t  grab  an  opportunity  that 
lay  just  beyond  its  field  of  vision. 

Although  SAP  is  by  no  means  a  corporate  graybeard,  having 
soared  from  anonymity  in  the  1990s  to  dominate  the  ERP  mar¬ 
ket,  it  fell  into  the  same  trap  as  many  large  companies.  As  busi¬ 
ness  strategist  Gary  Hamel  writes  in  his  new  book,  Leading 
the  Revolution  (Harvard  Business  School  Publishing,  2000), 
SAP  was  so  busy  riding  its  existing  business  model,  it  forgot  to 
stay  alert  for  the  next  bend  in  the  road.  “In  the  age  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  opportunities  come  and  go  at  light  speed,”  Hamel  says. 
“Blink  and  vou’vc  missed  a  billion-dollar  bonanza.” 


If  we  put  our  Research  Centers,  Discussion 
Forums,  Sound  Off,  Ask  the  Experts,  B2B  Network, 
CIO  wanted,  CIO  Radio,  Article  Archives,  Events 
Calendar,  and  Analyst  Corner,  all  Into  our  magazine 
you  would  need  a  Pfially  PMlIy 
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Perhaps  SAP  became  hooked  on  its  own 
rhetoric — that  automating  internal  opera¬ 
tions  and  wringing  every  spare  dollar  out  of 
an  existing  business  model  is  a  worthwhile 
goal  in  itself.  As  stockholders  for  mainstream 


companies  like  Campbell  Soups,  Dow 
Chemical  or  RJR  Nabisco  are  discovering, 
such  streamlining  tactics  go  only  so  far.  The 
name  of  the  game  today  is  radical  innova¬ 
tion,  according  to  Hamel.  Without  an 
entirely  new  approach  to  creating  innova¬ 
tive  business  concepts  and  generating  new 
wealth,  companies  are  going  to  be  left  in  the 
dust  of  the  e-industry  stampede,  and  so  are 
any  CIOs  who  mistake  technological  inno¬ 


vation  for  the  real  thing. 

Hamel,  a  slightly  built  45-year-old  with 
longish-gray  hair  and  tortoiseshell  glasses, 
hardly  looks  the  revolutionary  part.  He  runs 
his  own  consultancy,  Strategos  in  Menlo 


Park,  Calif.,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  London 
Business  School.  When  he  travels,  he  stays 
at  the  best  hotels  and  dines  at  the  fanciest 
restaurants.  However,  when  Hamel  starts 
talking  about  the  need  for  corporate 
change — as  he  recently  did  with  Senior  Editor 
Alison  Bass  over  breakfast  at  the  Four 
Seasons’  Fifty  Seven  Fifty  Seven  Restaurant — 
he  speaks  with  the  fervor  of  a  zealot,  a  zealot 
who  knows  there’s  no  time  to  waste. 


CIO:  Your  book  talks  about  companies  that 
are  riding  a  dying  business  model  and 
don’t  even  know  it.  How  can  companies 
recognize  that  they’re  about  to  get  kicked 
in  the  pants  by  an  upstart  competitor 
before  it  happens? 

Hamel:  One  of  the  important  signs  is 
when  a  company’s  earnings  are  growing 
faster  than  its  revenue  over  a  significant 
period  of  time.  These  companies  are  rely¬ 
ing  on  cutting  costs,  ERP,  reengineering 
and  stock  manipulation  to  squeeze 
greater  efficiency  in  their  earnings.  We 
did  a  study  and  looked  at  all  the  compa¬ 
nies  from  1993  to  1996  that  had  a  ratio 
of  earnings  growth  to  revenue  growth  of 
more  than  5  to  1  and  found  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  three  years  that  ratio  had  dropped 
to  .8  to  1. 

In  other  words,  earnings  were  no  longer 
growing  faster  than  revenue,  and  it 
wasn’t  because  their  revenue  growth  had 


“Today,  the  only  thing  that  counts  about  a 
strategy  is  how  it’s  different.”  -gary  hamel 
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suddenly  taken  off.  It  was  because  their 
earnings  growth  had  collapsed.  What  you 
have  here  is  a  world  of  very  smart  CFOs 
and  CIOs  who  have  continued  to  wring 
the  last  little  bit  of  efficiency  out  of  a  dying 
business  model,  but  at  some  point  that 
game  runs  out.  You’re  trying  to  get  blood 
from  a  stone. 


Isn’t  it  true  that  investments  in  new  technolo¬ 
gies  are  important  to  give  companies  a  com¬ 
petitive  edge  in  today's  market? 

Over  the  last  five  or  six  years,  companies 
have  spent  billions  of  dollars  on  information 


technology  and  yet  all  this  investment  has  not 
shown  up  in  their  operating  margins.  I 
believe  that  investment  is  enhancing  effi¬ 
ciency,  but  it  isn’t  really  showing  up  in  com¬ 
petitive  advantage.  What’s  happening  here  is 
akin  to  an  arms  race.  Everyone  is  competing 
to  satisfy  customers  in  shorter  and  shorter 
amounts  of  time.  One  company  says,  “Let’s 


spend  $50  million  on  IT  so  that  we  can  serve 
our  customers  in  18  hours.”  Its  competitor 
says,  “I  see  your  $50  million,  and  I’m  going 
to  raise  you  $10  million  so  that  I  can  satisfy 
mine  in  16  hours.”  It’s  like  the  Soviet  Union 


and  the  United  States.  Each  is  building  big¬ 
ger  missile  stockpiles,  but  the  underlying 
strategic  balance  does  not  change. 

Today,  the  only  thing  that  counts  about  a 
strategy  is  how  it’s  different.  The  question  I 
would  put  to  an  IT  executive  is,  “How  much 
of  your  IT  investment  is  actually  creating 
new-to-the-industry  competitive  advantage? 


“The  question  I  would  put  to  an  IT  executive  is, 

‘How  much  of  your  IT  investment  is  actually 
creating  new-to-the-industry  competitive 
advantage?’  ”  -gary  hamel 
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Not  playing  a  game  of  catch-up,  not  part  of 
an  arms  race,  but  a  new  and  unique  com¬ 
petitive  advantage.” 

It’s  interesting  to  note  that  Dell  does  not 
use  SAP,  as  far  as  I  know.  The  companies 
that  are  extracting  the  most  competitive 
advantage  from  IT  are  the  ones  that  are  least 
likely  to  depend  on  outside  development, 
vendors,  ASPs  and  so  on.  Dell  is  very  clear 
on  what  part  of  its  IT  budget  is  creating 
something  that  is  truly  unique.  Their  whole 
build-to-order  system  is  an  example  of  a 
new-to-the-industry  advantage. 

Clearly,  IT  is  central  to  a  lot  of  radical 
business  models  like  eBay  and  Priceline.com, 
but  CIOs  need  to  ask  themselves,  “Where 
am  I  contributing  to  revenue  growth?  Do  I 
see  my  job  primarily  as  propping  up  exist¬ 
ing  business  models  or  am  I  also  helping  to 
create  the  new  business  models  in  my  organ¬ 
ization?”  CIOs  should  start  seeing  them¬ 
selves  as  chief  innovation  officers. 


What  exactly  do  you  mean  by  radical  innova¬ 
tion,  and  where  does  it  come  from? 

We  used  to  think  of  innovation  as  a  new 
product  or  service.  For  instance,  Gillette 
came  out  with  a  Mach3  razor.  Now  inno¬ 
vation  is  seen  as  an  entirely  new  business 
model.  Charles  Schwab  is  working  with  a 
variety  of  partners  to  reinvent  the  way  a 
young  company  does  an  IPO,  where  you 
literally  let  certain  investors  buy  into  the 
IPO  over  the  Net,  as  opposed  to  reserving 
the  IPO’s  shares  for  the  big  institutional 
investors  from  an  investment  bank.  Now 
that’s  a  new  business  model. 

One  way  to  achieve  radical  innovation 
is  to  change  the  existing  parameters  of  com¬ 
petitive  performance,  not  by  10  percent  or 
15  percent  but  by  100  percent  or  500  per¬ 
cent.  Imagine  Canon  or  Nikon  trying  to 
take  another  $10  or  $15  off  the  price  of  a 
$300  camera.  That’s  incremental  innova¬ 
tion.  Nonlinear  or  radical  innovation  is 


somebody  saying,  “Why  can’t  we  make  a 
$10  camera?”  Viola — a  single-use  camera. 
Instead  of  asking  how  to  go  from  $300  to 
$290,  you’ve  created  a  whole  new  market. 
You  would  never  give  your  Canon  or 
Nikon  to  your  8-year-old,  but  you’d  cer¬ 
tainly  give  her  a  disposable  camera. 

As  far  as  where  innovation  comes  from, 
most  people  will  tell  you  it  comes  from 
visionaries  like  Bill  Gates  or  Andy  Grove, 
but  that’s  not  satisfactory.  To  begin  with, 
visionaries  don’t  lead  most  companies. 
Secondly,  most  companies  set  up  by  vision¬ 
aries  fail  once  they  run  out  of  vision.  CEOs 
have  to  learn  to  give  up  their  monopoly  on 
innovation  and  find  ways  to  turn  that  task 
over  to  the  entire  organization. 

Right  now,  most  innovation  is  coming 
from  the  upstarts  rather  than  the  old 
farts  because  the  upstarts  understand 
that  the  only  way  you  can  compete 
against  an  established  company  is  by 
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radically  changing  the  underlying  busi¬ 
ness  concept. 

So  if  you're  the  CEO  of  an  established  com¬ 
pany,  what  can  you  do  to  upset  this  apple  cart? 

The  first  thing  you  can  do  is  make  innova¬ 
tion  a  widely  distributed  quality  within  your 
organization.  To  do  that,  you  have  to  teach 


people  new  thinking  skills.  You  have  to  teach 
them  how  to  be  heretics,  how  to  search  out 
and  challenge  every  element  of  dogma  and 
convention  within  your  industry.  Most  of  us 
go  through  life,  and  90  percent  of  what  we 


believe  is  like  the  wallpaper  at  home.  We  no 
longer  see  it  or  question  it.  We  just  accept  it. 

One  of  the  dogmas  in  the  watch  industry 
was  you  can  have  fashion  or  low  price,  but 
you  can’t  have  both.  You  can  have  a  Piaget 
or  a  Rolex  or  you  can  have  a  Seiko.  Well 
what  did  Swatch  do?  They  said,  “You  can 
have  fashion  and  low  price.”  All  they  were 
doing  is  taking  existing  industry  beliefs  and 


turning  them  on  their  head.  Innovation 
always  starts  with  what  most  people  think 
is  a  stupid  question:  “Why  can’t  you  make 
a  watch  that  is  both  fashionable  and  low 
price?”  “When  you  travel  for  six  hours  in  a 


small  aluminum  cylinder,  why  should  it  be 
a  sensory  deprivation  zone?”  as  Virgin 
Atlantic  asked.  “Why  can’t  you  have  the 
massage  and  seatback  video  behind  every 
seat?”  This  is  not  rocket  science. 

To  get  the  process  started,  pull  together 
a  group  of  people  who  are  as  diverse  as 
possible.  Include  some  young  people  and 
lots  of  people  who  are  a  long  way  from  the 


“Innovation  always  starts  with  what  most 
people  think  is  a  stupid  question.”  -gary  hamel 
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Finding  products  is  easy  —  finding  solutions 
is  not.  B2B  Network  is  an  online  service  that 
helps  those  searching  for  IT  solutions  find 
the  companies  that  can  provide  them.  Work 
smart  —  it's  easy  to  create  an  RFP  and 
post  it  to  the  marketplace  or  browse  the 
expansive  network  of  solution  providers. 

Not  only  can  you  create  an  outline  of  your 
needs,  you  are  in  control.  Only  companies 
that  offer  your  requested  services  can 
contact  you.  It's  that  simple. 


Getting  your  IT  solutions  noticed  has 
never  been  easier.  List  your  company — 
at  no  charge  —  with  B2B  Network. 
Whether  you  are  a  global  integrator  or  a 
boutique  e-shop,  this  service  allows  you  to 
be  listed,  by  speciality,  in  the  B2B  Network 
of  solution  providers.  You  will  instantly 
become  accessible  to  IDG's  enterprise  and 
IT  professional  online  communities.  With 
an  average  spending  power  of  over  $30 
million,  you  want  to  be  at  the  fingertips 
of  these  buyers  looking  for  IT  solutions. 


Visit  the  B2B  Network  today  at  www.cio.com/b2b. 
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head  office.  Make  sure  you  have  plenty  of  eth¬ 
nic  and  gender  diversity.  When  companies  sit 
down  to  think  about  future  strategy,  too  often 
the  people  who  get  invited  are  the  old  guard, 
not  the  vanguard.  You  want  the  vanguard. 

Have  them  ask  a  couple  of  simple  ques¬ 
tions:  Who  are  the  customers  we  don’t  think 
about?  If  you  have  a  10-year-old  kid,  why 
can’t  she  have  a  debit  card  for  Internet 


usage?  If  you  look  at  an  industry’s  innova¬ 
tors,  they  are  either  dramatically  changing 
their  definition  of  a  customer  or  they’re 
responding  to  a  deep  human  need. 

I  think  Fidelity  Investments  and  Schwab 
did  this.  For  years,  bankers  looked  on  all  of 
us  as  savers  instead  of  investors.  They 
assumed  we  were  financially  illiterate  and  only 
the  elite  had  investment  interests.  Fidelity  and 
Schwab  saw  a  new  kind  of  customer — the 
baby  boomers  who  were  willing  to  take  more 
responsibility  for  their  financial  well-being. 

What  happens  if  your  company  culture  is 
averse  to  change  and  your  CEO  is  a  part  of 
that  culture?  Should  you  just  change  jobs? 

If  you  look  through  history,  you’ll  find  that 
social  change  didn’t  start  with  the  elite.  It 
started  with  the  activists  like  Nelson 
Mandela,  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and  Susan 
B.  Anthony.  The  activist  shouldn’t  be  a 
kamikaze  pilot  or  some  kind  of  masochist 
though.  If  you  feel  like  you’re  beating  your 
head  against  the  wall,  you  probably  don’t 
understand  the  principles  of  activism. 
Corporate  activists  don’t  work  in  isolation. 


They  build  coalitions  and  leverage  the 
energy  of  people  around  them.  They  build 
a  point  of  view  that  is  credible  and  com¬ 
pelling.  In  my  book,  I  go  into  some  detail 
about  how  you  can  change  an  organization 
without  leaving  a  lot  of  your  own  blood  on 
the  floor. 

I  won’t  say  it’s  easy,  but  companies  today 
need  activists  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
organization.  I  work  with  a  lot  of  CEOs  and 
almost  uniformly,  they  bemoan  the  fact  that 
it  is  difficult  to  change  their  own  organiza¬ 
tions.  Trying  to  change  the  company  from 
the  top  is  extraordinarily  difficult.  Even 
CEOs  who  truly  want  to  affect  change  will 


is  about  as  mature  and  unglamorous  as  you 
can  get.  In  the  space  of  about  15  years,  they 
went  on  to  become  the  first  major  gas  com¬ 
pany.  From  there,  they  became  one  of  the 
world’s  leading  energy  traders.  Now  they’re 
into  trading  bandwidth  and  all  kinds  of  com¬ 
modities.  About  every  three  or  four  years, 
they  reinvent  their  core  definition. 

Another  quality  of  these  companies  is 
that  they  share  a  sense  of  having  a  noble 
cause.  Enron  says  it  wants  to  drive  deregu¬ 
lation  in  all  kinds  of  markets.  They  really 
feel  passionate  about  that.  Charles  Schwab 
was  passionate  about  helping  people  man¬ 
age  their  financial  lives.  All  of  these  com- 


“Somewhere  out  there  is  a  bullet  with  your 
company’s  name  on  it.  You’re  going  to 
have  to  shoot  first.”  -gary  hamel 


ignore  the  hierarchy  and  spend  a  lot  of  time 
with  first-  and  second-level  employees. 
They’ll  talk  about  why  we  need  to  move  in 
this  direction.  They’ll  present  the  evidence. 
They’ll  build  an  intellectual  case.  They  will 
inspire  people  with  the  noble  cause  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  difference  in  people’s  lives,  and  that’s  all 
I’m  asking  activists  to  do. 

That  sounds  good  on  paper,  but  are  there  real¬ 
ly  any  companies  that  have  managed  to  inspire 
their  employees  and  reinvent  themselves? 

Yes,  I  call  them  gray-haired  revolutionaries — 
companies  like  America  Online,  Cisco, 
Enron,  Charles  Schwab  and  Virgin.  America 
Online  may  be  a  relative  newcomer,  but  it 
has  made  some  pretty  deep  strategic  changes 
in  its  lifetime.  All  these  companies  share  sev¬ 
eral  distinguishing  qualities.  To  begin  with, 
they  have  a  very  expansive  definition  of  who 
they  are.  They’re  not  trapped  within  a  sin¬ 
gle  business  model. 

Virgin  didn’t  say,  “We’re  an  airline,  and 
that’s  all  we  are.”  Now  Virgin  is  selling  cell 
phones  and  it’s  into  financial  services.  Enron 
started  out  as  a  gas  pipeline  company,  which 


panies  have  huge  ambitions,  not  just  to 
make  a  lot  of  money.  Unless  you  have  that 
kind  of  noble  cause,  I  think  it’s  difficult  to 
summon  up  the  courage  to  change  when 
you  need  to  change. 

One  last  difference,  which  is  the  most 
important,  is  that  gray-haired  revolutionaries 
have  learned  to  bring  the  ethos  of  Silicon 
Valley  inside.  Silicon  Valley  is  an  open  mar¬ 
ket  for  ideas,  experimental  capital  and  talent. 
It’s  truly  a  market  where  the  best  ideas 
attract  cash  and  talent  and  the  worst  ideas 
die.  Most  companies  aren’t  markets,  they’re 
hierarchies.  They  have  to  learn  to  remake 
themselves  into  places  where  radical  inno¬ 
vation  is  happening. 

It  might  help  to  keep  in  mind  that  some¬ 
where  out  there  is  a  bullet  with  your  com¬ 
pany’s  name  on  it.  You  can’t  dodge  the  bul¬ 
let.  You’re  going  to  have  to  shoot  first. 
You’re  going  to  have  to  out-innovate  the 
innovators.  BE] 


Want  to  share  your  ideas  for  reinventing  your 
corporate  culture  from  the  ground  up?  Contact 
Senior  Editor  Alison  Bass  at  abass@cio.com. 
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They  will  all  hit  your  Web  site  at  once 
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They  won’t  wait  patiently  for  service. 


e-commerce 


Leading  e-businesses,  online  brokerages  and  e-retailers  depend  on  nCipher’s  line  of 
high-performance  hardware  security  products  to  secure,  speed  and  scale  their  e-commerce 
and  Public  Key  Infrastructure  applications. 

Receive  a  free  Internet  security  kit  by  visiting  us  online  at 
www.ncipher.com/security 

(n)  cipher 

Security  and  Speed  for  Internet  Commerce™ 

©2000  nCipher  Corporation.  All  Rights  Reserved  ©  Infinite  Image 


LOOK  AT  SALES. 


LOOK  AT  MARKETING. 


| y  I  ou  live  for  this  moment.  When  your  business  vision  becomes  sharply  focused  and  you  find  a  new  source  of  value 
staring  you  in  the  face.  At  Cognos,  our  mission  is  to  deliver  this  moment  again  and  again.  We  call  it  The  Cognos  Moment.  And 
it  happens  in  thousands  of  companies  every  day,  driving  their  e-business  strategy  and  success.  Our  world-leading  business 
intelligence  software  solution  gives  you  an  immediate,  enterprise-wide  view  of  your  business.  Which  you  can  use  to  create 
strategic  business  value,  instantly.  If  you’d  like  to  see  how  to  experience  a  Cognos  Moment,  visit  cognos.com/moment  today. 
After  all,  the  world  is  out  there  for  the  taking. 


LOOK  AT  PROFITABILITY. 
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REALIZE  YOU  HAVE 
THE  POWER  TO 
OWN  THE  MARKET 
AND  ACHIEVE  GLOBAL 
DOMINATION. 


LIE  IN  WAIT. 
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Attention 


With  BlueLight.com, 
Kmart  is  spinning  a 
brand  new  Web.  Can  it 
catch  the  customers? 

BY  SUSANNAH  PATTON 


Shoppers 


IT  S  A  WINDY  SUMMER  AFTERNOON  IN 


downtown  San  Francisco,  and  a  group 
of  Internet  entrepreneurs,  marketers 
and  Java  programmers  are  tapping  on 
keyboards,  running  in  and  out  of  meet¬ 
ings,  and  sipping  lukewarm  coffee  as 
they  labor  to  update  their  website  in 
cramped  temporary  offices.  A  week 
earlier,  on  June  17,  they  relaunched  an 
e-commerce  site  designed  to  sell  house- 


II 
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Reader  ROI 

►See  a  brick-and-mortar 
giant  take  a  daring  leap 
on  to  the  Web 

►  Learn  ways  to  attract  new 
shoppers  online  and  to 
your  website 

►  Discover  how  company 
outsiders  can  jump-start 
your  e-commerce  plans 
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Mark  Goldstein,  : 


BlueLight. corn's  president 
and  CEO,  radiates  confidence 


about  Ins  Web  business, 
despite  the  current 


conditions  in  online  retail 
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wares,  toys  and  appliances  to 
middle  America.  Some  toiled 
for  72  hours  straight  with  only 
a  six-hour  nap  to  ensure  a 
smooth  takeoff.  Now,  everyone 
looks  a  little  harried. 

A  typical  Internet  startup? 

Nope.  This  is  Kmart’s  new 
online  venture,  BlueLight.com, 
where  some  of  the  country’s 
most  experienced  e-commerce 
innovators  are  working  to  drag 
the  centenarian  retailer  into  the 
Internet  Age — some  2,300  miles 
from  Kmart’s  Troy,  Mich., 
home.  For  American  shoppers, 
the  name  calls  images  of  the  dis¬ 
counter’s  famed  “blue-light  spe¬ 
cials,”  where  flashing  lightbulbs 
announced  sales  above  selected 
aisles.  BlueLight.com’s  offices, 
however — filled  with  young,  hip 
staffers  in  jeans  and  sandals — 
don’t  exactly  fit  the  retailer’s 
staid,  white-bread  image. 

At  a  time  when  brick-and- 
mortar  retail  giants  are  taking 
their  first  e-commerce  steps — 
and  dotcom  retailers  are  sput¬ 
tering — Kmart  is  making  a 
bold  move  by  launching  an 
Internet  spinoff  far  from  com¬ 
pany  headquarters.  Creating  a  standalone 
company  to  pursue  its  e-commerce  strategy 
poses  some  serious  risks  given  the  precarious 
state  of  dotcom  ventures  and  financial  mar¬ 
kets.  While  competitor  Wal-Mart  Stores  has 
also  set  up  Internet  shop  in  nearby  Silicon 
Valley,  many  other  traditional  retailers  such 
as  Hoffman  Estates,  Ill. -based  Sears, 
Roebuck,  &  Co.  and  Plano,  Texas-based  J.C. 
Penney  are  quietly  building  their  e-commerce 
offerings  at  company  headquarters.  But 
Kmart,  which  was  clobbered  in  the  1990s  by 
rivals  Wal-Mart  and  Target,  is  hoping  the 
high-stakes  e-commerce  gamble  will  help 
reposition  the  company  and  even  challenge 
Web  mammoth  Amazon.com. 

“Kmart  is  an  organization  that  should 
be  taking  risks,”  says  Mark  H.  Goldstein, 


We're  going  to  suck 
customer  information 
into  a  big  data 
warehouse  and  then 
slice  and  dice  the  data 
with  Ginsu  knives. 

-BRIAN  SUGAR,  CHIEF  WEB  OFFICER 

a  veteran  Internet  entrepreneur  and  Blue¬ 
Light.com’s  president  and  CEO.  “What  you 
have  in  a  lot  of  other  organizations  is  an 
approach  that  says,  ‘Hey,  let’s  just  make  sure 
the  Internet  doesn’t  rock  our  boat  too  much.’ 
We’re  saying,  ‘Let’s  rock  the  boat.’” 


Standing  Alone 

GOLDSTEIN,  WHO  HAS  STARTED  AND  SOLD 
three  technology  companies  over  the  past 
14  years,  has  a  blunt  message  for  his  com¬ 
petitors:  “We’re  going  to  kick  their  butt,” 
he  says,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  in  his  glass 
office.  “The  standalone  spinoff  model  is  all 
about  building  great  product  in  an  unfettered 
environment  where  we  don’t  have  to  deal 
with  corporate  bureaucracy.” 

Corporate  backing,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
appreciated.  Kmart,  the  nation’s  No.  2  mass- 
market  retailer,  owns  60  percent  of  the 
$270  million  e-commerce  startup.  Mountain 
View,  Calif.-based  Softbank  Venture  Capital 
and  Softbank  Capital  Partners,  headquartered 
in  Newton,  Mass.,  originally  chipped  in  $50 
million;  Martha  Stewart  Living  Omnimedia 
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The  fastest  way  to  B2B  integration. 


Get  B2B  integration 

with  immediate  impact. 


Rapidly  realize  return-on-investment 

Automating  your  core  e-business  processes -from 
procurement  and  order  fulfillment  to  billing  and 
payment- B2B  integration  is  a  key  competitive 
advantage  today.  Netfish  helps  you  get  there  faster 
with  a  complete  XML  standards-based  end-to-end 
B2B  integration  solution. 


Fast  time-to-solution  and  value 

Netfish  gives  you  swiff,  robust,  and  versatile  connect¬ 
ions  to  link  up  disparate  applications  within  your 
enterprise,  be  it  SAP,  Oracle,  Commerce  One,  or 
Ariba;  connect  every  point  in  the  value  chain;  or, 
do  it  all  more  quickly  and  easily  than  you  probably 
thought  possible.  And  you  can  count  on  blazing 
system  performance  with  unprecedented  reliability, 
high  availability,  and  security  without  compromise. 

Business-proven  performance 

The  world’s  leading  Internet-enabled  companies,  such 
as  Cisco,  Sun,  NTT,  and  others,  trust  their  mission- 
critical  e-business  connections  to  run  on  Netfish’s 
award-winning  B2B  integration  solutions. 


The  fastest  way  to  B2B  integration 


Here's  how  we  do  it 


A  unique  industry  focus 

Netfish  gives  your  solution  a  head  start  with  easy- 
to-customize  templates  that  are  based  on  specific 
business  needs. 

Powerful  editing  tools 

Tailoring  your  template  is  a  snap,  thanks  to  a 
dynamic  XML  workflow  engine.  Wizards,  editors, 
and  other  time-saving  tools  help  you  get  it  right, 
right  away.  And  it’s  just  as  easy  to  keep  your  solution 
current,  quickly  adding  new  processes  and  partners 
as  you  go  along.  Meanwhile,  with  no  programming, 
ever,  anyone  can  play. 

Skilled  and  willing  assistance 

The  Netfish  implementation  team  leads  the  industry 
in  experience  and  sheer  know-how-expertise  you 
can  count  on  every  step  of  the  way. 


Visionary  standards  support 

Netfish  leadership  in  all  XML/eCommerce 
standards  means  compatibility  is  never  an  issue. 
Your  solution  will  provide  seamless  links  to  every 
point  in  the  chain. 

Versatile  programs 

Install  B2B  integration  your  way  with  a  choice  of 
implementation  programs.  XDI  Xcelerators  are 
packaged,  out-of-the-box  solutions  that  define 
end-to-end  business  processes  specific  to  a  particular 
industry  for  fast  customization.  We  also  offer  two 
turnkey  RapidDeploy  scenarios,  including  the 
industry-leading  “Live  in  45”  program  that  gets 
you  up  and  running  in  just  45  days. 

Big  promises  and  big  returns 

If  getting  maximum  impact  from  B2B  integration 
with  minimum  effort  is  your  hot  button,  hit  ours: 

www.  netfish.  com/cio4 
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Netfish 

TECHNOLOGIES 


The  fastest  way  to  B2B  integration. 


Netfish  Technologies,  Inc. 

2350  Mission  College  Boulevard  Suite  650 
Santa  Clara,  CA  95054 

(408) 350-9500 
(408)  350-9501  fax 
(877)  NET-FISH  toll  free 
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contributed  $12.5  million  and  promotes  the 
site  on  its  own  website.  In  August,  Kmart  and 
Softbank  said  they  would  invest  another 
$80  million  in  BlueLight,  with  Kmart  adding 
$55  million  and  Softbank  tossing  in  $25  mil¬ 
lion.  Still,  with  capital  markets  drying  up  for 
B2C  dotcoms,  a  planned  EPO  is  no  longer  in 
the  picture.  But  Goldstein  emphasizes  with 
assurance  that  the  online  store  will  be  opera¬ 
tionally  break-even  by  the  end  of  next  year. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  BlueLight  faces 
greater  challenges  than  some  competitors  in 
integrating  the  online  store  with  its  parent’s 
physical  stores,  since  it  operates  on  its  own, 
miles  from  Kmart  headquarters.  It  also  risks 
overspending  on  marketing  ventures  since 
Kmart  and  BlueLight  will  have  two  separate 
advertising  and  marketing  budgets.  “There 


could  be  some  overlapping,”  says  Heather 
Dougherty,  a  digital  commerce  analyst  at 
Jupiter  Communications  in  New  York  City. 
“Until  BlueLight  is  fully  up  and  running, 
and  they  show  they  can  handle  holiday 
traffic,  it’s  difficult  to  tell  how  successful  they 
are.”  BlueLight,  as  a  private  venture,  isn’t 
yet  providing  revenue  figures,  and  Kmart 
says  it’s  expecting  initial  losses. 

The  ISP  is  greasing  the 
wheels  for  successful 
e-commerce. 

-FRAN  MAIER,  VP  OF  MARKETING 


Goldstein  and  his  crew  of  Internet  mar¬ 
keters  and  Web  designers,  plucked  from  J. 
Crew,  Women.com  and  other  well-known 
ventures,  stress  that  their  free  Internet 
access  offer  has  created  millions  of  potential 
BlueLight.com  shoppers.  They  launched  the 
free  ISP  in  December  1999  through  partner¬ 
ships  with  Yahoo  and  Spinway,  a  private- 
label  free  ISP,  in  a  move  to  reach  out  to  the 
44  percent  of  the  population  not  yet  online. 
All  year,  Kmart  blanketed  its  stores  with  free 
discs  and  fliers  advertising  its  Internet  services. 
The  offering  is  a  success  so  far,  with  more 
than  3.5  million  subscribers  logging  on  to  a 
cobranded  My  Yahoo  site  with  multiple  links 
to  BlueLight.  “The  ISP  is  greasing  the  wheels 
for  successful  e-commerce,”  says  Fran  Maier, 
vice  president  of  marketing,  who  came 
from  a  similar  job  at  Women 
.com.  Pushing  BlueLight’s  name 
seems  to  be  working,  with  non¬ 
repeat  visitors  to  the  site  reach¬ 
ing  1.9  million  in  May,  com¬ 
pared  with  1.4  million  for 
Wal-Mart.com  and  less  than  1 
million  for  Target.com,  accord¬ 
ing  to  New  York  City-based 
research  group  Media  Metrix. 

Because  most  PC  owners  in 
America  already  have  Internet 
access,  BlueLight  and  Kmart 
are  trying  to  expand  their  ISP 
subscriber  base  further  by  offer¬ 
ing  a  very  low-cost  ($399)  PC. 
Other  retailers  have  similar 
plans,  though,  and  analysts  say 
BlueLight  still  needs  to  prove 
that  its  strategy  of  drawing  peo¬ 
ple  online  translates  into  rev¬ 
enue.  “BlueLight  has  proven 
itself  quite  successful  this  year 
[in  attracting  subscribers],  but 
that  has  not  proven  to  be  a 
profitable  business  model,” 
says  Dylan  Brooks,  an  analyst 
at  Jupiter  who  focuses  on 
Internet  access  technologies. 
“The  real  question  is  whether 
the  success  [with  subscribers]  is 
sustainable.” 
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Only  METASeS'M  gives  you  the  peace 
of  mind  you  need  when  facing  the 
challenges  of  securing  your  IT  infrastructure 
and  e-Foundation. 


Our  worldwide  team  of  industry  leading  security  and 
e-commerce  experts,  are  committed  to  helping  you  meet  the 
challenges  of  tomorrow  -  today.  Whether  you  are  a  small,  medium  or 
large  business  we  are  committed  to  helping  organizations  like  yours  harness 
the  power  of  the  Internet. 

Our  revolutionary  enterprise-wide  security  solutions  and  approach  to  threat  and  vulnerability 
management,  intrusion  detection,  security  policy  and  procedure  development  and  compliance,  incident 
response  and  computer  forensics,  make  securing  your  IT  infrastructure  easy.  We  apply  the  best  minds  in  the  industry 
to  ensuring  you  that  your  network  and  e-commerce  solutions  are  prepared  for  the  inevitable,  not  to  mention  the  unexpected. 


For  more  information  on  how  METASeS  can  assist  you  in 
securing  your  e-Foundation  visit  our  website  at  www.metases.com, 
or  call  877. 908. META 
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Maier  concedes  that  some  subscribers 
may  not  be  buyers  in  the  end.  But  she 
says  that  BlueLight  is  focusing  on  convert¬ 
ing  them  into  shoppers  through  e-mail  mar¬ 
keting  and  additional  links  with  Yahoo.  In 
addition,  BlueLight  is  getting  free  promo¬ 
tions  on  Kmart’s  weekly  circulars.  “We’re 
doing  everything  we  can  to  make  our  ISP 
subscribers  feel  comfortable,”  Maier  says. 
“And  it’s  equally  important  to  get  Kmart 
shoppers  to  come  to  BlueLight.com.” 

Goldstein,  Maier  and  their  crew  are  now 
in  the  last  scramble  to  prepare  BlueLight  for 
the  holiday  season.  After  its  launch  in  June, 
the  site  was  offering  about  60,000  SKUs  of 
Kmart  goods  ranging  from  Martha 
Stewart  blankets  to  motorcycle  gear. 
BlueLight  also  sells  products  that 
Kmart  doesn’t  stock,  such  as  big- 
screen  TVs,  digital  cameras  and 
above-ground  swimming  pools.  By 
the  fall,  BlueLight  promised  a 
broader  site  with  more  than  three 
times  as  many  items  as  any  Kmart 
store,  plus  additional  services.  “We 
see  the  Internet  as  an  opportunity 
for  a  traditional  player  to  do  things 
they  normally  could  not  do,”  Goldstein  says. 
“Just  dotcomming  your  existing  brand  does¬ 
n’t  say  you’re  going  to  be  bold  or  different.” 

Sticky  Bricks 

BLUELIGHT  MAY  BE  MILES  AWAY — PHYSICALLY 
and  culturally — from  its  Midwestern  parent 
company,  but  the  startup  is  working  to  inte¬ 
grate  with  brick-and-mortar  stores  using  tac¬ 
tics  it  calls  “sticky  bricks.”  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  some  of  Kmart’s  2,200  stores  will  house 
BlueLight.com  centers,  actual  stores  within 
stores  where  customers  can  place  orders 
from  Internet  kiosks  for  items  that  are  out 
of  stock  or  not  available  in  stores.  Customers 
are  also  able  to  return  Internet  purchases  to 
any  Kmart  store. 

Thirty  BlueLight  employees  work  in  the 
Troy  headquarters,  focusing  on  in-store  mar¬ 
keting  and  promotion  for  BlueLight,  and 
executives  from  Kmart  and  BlueLight  talk 
about  merchandi'  ng  and  advertising  plans 
via  teleconference  several  times  a  week. 


Dressing  the  Part 

To  get  to  know  their  customers,  BlueLight.com  staffers  become  customers 


M 


ark  Goldstein,  CEO,  likens  his  first  visits  with  Kmart  executives  in  Troy,  Mich.,  to  a 
foreign  excursion.  "When  you  first  go  to  a  foreign  country,  you  don’t  understand  the  lan¬ 
guage,”  he  says.  Close  to  a  year  later,  however,  Goldstein  says,  “The  we/they  thing  is 
going  away.”  To  make  sure  hip,  young  BlueLight.com  employees  understand  Kmart’s  particu¬ 
lar  dialect,  he  insists  they  venture  out  to  where  America  shops,  at  least  some  of  the  time. 

In  fact,  BlueLight’s  100  or  so  employees  are  required  to  come  to  work  every  Tuesday 
clad  in  Kmart-purchased  attire.  On  a  recent  Tuesday,  Abigail  Jacobs,  a  company  spokesper¬ 
son,  wore  a  T-shirt  from  Kmart’s  Jrs.com  brand  and  black  capri  pants  from  the  retailer's 
Route  66  label.  Guys  sitting  around  her  cubicle  were  wearing  Kmart  khakis  and  cargo 
shorts,  while  others  donned  hunting  gear,  uniforms  and  jumpsuits  from  Kmart’s  work-wear 
lines.  "Everyone  tries  to  outdo  each  other  with  how  much  they  saved  on  the  entire  outfit  or 


BlueLight.com  Stats 

Founded:  December  1999 
Headquarters:  San  Francisco 
Shareholders:  Kmart,  Softbank 
Venture  Capital  and  Softbank  Capital 
Partners,  Martha  Stewart  Living 
Omnimedia 

Employees:  More  than  110 
Revenues:  Not  yet  available 


BlueLight.com  staffers,  how  different  they  can  be,”  Jacobs  says.  BlueLight  employees 
at  Fisherman’s  Wharf,  are  also  required  to  get  a  Kmart  cash  card  and  to  buy  at  least 

sport  their  team  colors.  two  products  from  two  different  Kmart  stores  each  pay  period. 

The  purpose?  To  see  how  the  retail  stores  are  set  up  and  to  min¬ 
gle  with  Kmart  shoppers— the  targets  of  their  business. 

BlueLight  took  a  step  closer  to  everyday  America  when  it  moved  its  offices  in  July  from 
downtown  San  Francisco  to  Fisherman’s  Wharf,  the  city’s  tourist  mecca  that  draws  thousands 
of  visitors  daily.  The  offices  also  include  a  BlueLight.com  outlet,  which  Goldstein  hopes  will 
turn  sightseers  into  shoppers.  For  BlueLight  employees,  the  extra  dose  of  kitsch  so  abun¬ 
dant  on  Fisherman’s  Wharf  only  adds  to  the  fun.  “Kmart  is  an  icon,”  Goldstein  says.  “It’s 
not  often  that  you  get  the  chance  to  be  a  part  of  something  so  imbedded  in  Americana.”  -S.P. 


Kmart  is  giving  BlueLight  access  to  resources 
that  come  with  its  size  and  experience,  includ¬ 
ing  ads  in  the  72  million  newspaper  circulars 
Kmart  distributes  every  week  and  advantages 
in  purchasing  from  its  suppliers. 

While  Kmart  has  its  own  distribution 
centers  to  supply  stores,  shipping  directly 
from  those  centers  to  customers  requires  dif¬ 
ferent  methods.  BlueLight  has  tapped  Submit- 
Order.com  of  Dublin,  Ohio,  to  fill  orders, 


taking  an  equity  stake  in  the  company  to  try 
to  avoid  outsourcing  snafus  that  plagued 
e-tailers  such  as  eToys,  where  fulfillment 
operations  buckled  under  the  holiday  strain. 
SubmitOrder.com  distributes  through  a 
warehouse  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Federal 
Express’s  home  base. 

During  the  next  couple  of  months, 
BlueLight  plans  to  build  a  loyalty  program 
that  will  award  shoppers  points  for  increas- 
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A/o  pr/ze  could  be  more  valuable  than  your  reputation  as  a  service  provider  customers  can 
always  count  on  to  keep  pushing  their  business  ahead.  No  matter  how  fast  they  grow. 

.  Today,  there’s  no  surer  way  to  make  that  happen  than  by  being  an  EMC  Proven 

company.  The  EMC  Proven  logo  shouts  loud  and  clear  that  you  have  the  EMC  information 
storage  infrastructure  to  support  the  kind  of  service-level  agreements  your 
customers  demand,  as  well  as  provide  rock-solid  applications.  And  do 
it  faster  than  the  next  guy.  • 


Keep  your  eyes  on  the  prize. 

We’ll  keep  ours  on  the  data. 

As  customers  look  for  more  assurances,  more  of  them  are  looking  for 
the  EMC  Proven  logo.  To  find  out  more  about  the  special  programs  EMC  offers 
service  providers,  contact  us  at  EMC.com/sp 


Competitive  Strategies 


ing  their  shopping  frequency  or  basket  size, 
or  for  offering  personal  information. 
Customers  can  then  use  the  points  as  cur¬ 
rency  at  BlueLight.com  or  at  Kmart.  “We’re 
going  to  suck  customer  information  into  a 
big  data  warehouse  and  then  slice  and  dice 
the  data  with  Ginsu  knives,”  says  BlueLight’s 
Chief  Web  Officer  Brian  Sugar,  who  got  his 


first  e-commerce  experience  putting  up  J. 
Crew’s  website  four  years  ago  at  age  21.  The 
Ginsu-sliced  data  will  help  BlueLight  ana¬ 
lyze  buyer  habits  to  better  tailor  its  offers, 
Sugar  adds. 

Spinning  a  Web  Presence 

KMART,  LIKE  MANY  TRADITIONAL  RETAILERS, 
has  been  an  e-commerce  laggard,  making  its 
first,  not  very  successful  steps  on  to  the  Web 
in  1998.  At  ihe  same  time,  the  discount 


In  any  sector,  no  matter 
how  terrible,  there 
will  always  be  a  victor. 

-MARK  GOLDSTEIN,  PRESIDENT  AND  CEO 


retailer  has  struggled  for  the  past  decade  to 
cope  with  Wal-Mart’s  low  prices  and  Target’s 
more  upscale  image.  After  initial  online  tries, 
the  company  is  hoping  that  what  it  consid¬ 
ers  its  first  serious  Internet  push  will  help  it 
face  tough  competitors.  “At  first  we  just 
tiptoed  into  the  area  to  see  how  customers 
would  respond,”  says  Shawn  Kahle,  Kmart’s 
vice  president  for  corporate  affairs.  Kmart’s 
original  site,  launched  in  May  1998,  con¬ 
sisted  of  several  separate  “shops”  with  their 


own  URLs.  Those  shops  weren’t  integrated, 
however,  so  shoppers  couldn’t  put  their  pur¬ 
chases  in  one  cart  to  check  out. 

A  year  ago,  the  financial  markets  were 
rewarding  companies  that  spun  off  dotcom 
subsidiaries,  so  Kmart,  advised  by  McKinsey 
&  Co.  and  some  other  brick  and  mortars, 
decided  to  create  an  independent  company 
to  expedite  development  of  the 
site.  This  independent  model  also 
appealed  to  top  Web  talent  clus¬ 
tered  near  Silicon  Valley,  whose 
experience  promised  quick  results. 
When  asked  why  the  company 
chose  the  model  it  did,  Mike  Bozic, 
Kmart’s  vice  chairman  in  charge 
of  technology  and  a  BlueLight 
board  member  based  in  Troy,  says 
rather  unrevealingly  that  the  com¬ 
pany  decided  to  launch  a  separate, 
standalone  company  to  “move  our 
efforts  more  quickly  to  create  a  site 
that  truly  reflects  a  vision  of  what 
Internet  shopping  will  be  in  the  new 
millennium  and  one  that  capitalizes 
on  Kmart’s  assets.” 

When  hit  with  the  news  that 
Kmart’s  initial  Web  efforts  would 
shut  down,  some  IS  staffers  in  Troy 
were  less  than  pleased,  Kahle  says. 
“Among  IS  people,  there  was  a  lot 
of  curiosity  and  some  frustration,” 
she  says.  None  of  those  on  the 
IT  team  working  on  the  initial 
e-commerce  sites  went  to  work 
for  BlueLight  in  San  Francisco. 
And  Kmart’s  CIO,  Joe  Osbourn, 
has  no  direct  involvement  in  the 
BlueLight  venture.  Even  though  the 
markets  are  no  longer  throwing  money  with 
such  abandon  at  B2C  dotcom  ventures, 
Bozic  stands  by  Kmart’s  decision,  saying  the 
company  is  pleased  with  BlueLight’s  perfor¬ 
mance  so  far. 

For  their  part,  BlueLight  staffers  stress 
that  they  wouldn’t  be  working  on  Kmart’s 
site  if  they  had  to  move  to  Troy.  “Our  secret 
is  that  we  hire  people  who  have  done  this 
before,”  says  Sugar,  who  is  building  the 
BlueLight  site  with  help  from  the  San 
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Francisco  Internet  consultancy  Fort  Point 
Partners.  “We’re  not  in  Troy,  Mich.,  but 
they’re  our  mother  ship.”  Sugar,  speaking 
quickly  as  he  dashes  around  the  office,  says 
the  independent  model  allows  for  much 
greater  speed.  Goldstein  concurs.  “When 
you  do  things  internally,  you  work  at  glacial 
speeds.”  Given  the  constant  movement  in 
BlueLight’s  offices,  where  staffers  seem  to  be 
playing  a  continual  game  of  musical  Aeron 
chairs,  it’s  hard  to  argue  with  their  claim. 

Industry  experts  give  Kmart  credit  for 
taking  a  risk  by  granting  BlueLight  inde¬ 
pendence,  but  some  are  skeptical  that  the 
strategy  will  work.  “You  have  to  admire 
companies  like  Kmart  that  had  the  gump¬ 
tion  to  think  big  thoughts,”  says  Kathy 
Biro,  vice  chair  and  president  of  the  Internet 
services  company  Digitas,  headquartered 
in  Boston.  At  the  same  time,  Biro  says  com¬ 
panies  should  now  concentrate  on  integrat¬ 
ing  bricks  and  clicks,  rather  than  pursuing 
snazzy  dotcom  ventures.  “The  people  who 
succeed  will  marry  physical  with  virtual — 
there  won’t  be  old  economy  and  new  econ¬ 
omy,”  Biro  says.  “Spinoffs  reek  of  dotcom 
mania,  a  disease  that  has  surely  run  its 
course.” 

Dotcom  Depression 

DRESSED  IN  A  CRISPLY  IRONED  GRAY  LINEN 
shirt  and  blue  jeans,  Goldstein  sits  before  his 
desktop  and  calls  up  the  stock  charts  of  sev¬ 
eral  dotcom  e-tailers.  Settling  on  one,  he 
examines  the  downward  arc  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  stock.  “The  e-tail  guys  have  an  ugly 
story  going  on  right  now,  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion,”  he  says,  looking  glumly  at  the  screen. 
“When  [the  dotcoms]  had  inflated  values,  we 
had  aspirations  as  an  e-tailer  that  we  would 
be  worth  gazillions  too.  So  now  we  have  to 
all  do  a  reset  on  the  world  we  live  in.” 

Goldstein,  who  lives  on  a  houseboat  just 
across  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  in  the  upscale 
town  of  Sausalito,  has  already  made  millions 
from  his  previous  ventures.  But  the  market 
correction  that  has  whacked  Internet  stocks 
and  caused  several  high-profile  dotcom  ven¬ 
tures  to  close  their  doors  has  clearly  left  its 
mark  on  Goldstein  and  others  in  BlueLight’s 


offices.  Brows  are  furrowed  and  some  of  the 
early  giddiness  is  gone.  Trying  to  look  cheer¬ 
ful,  Goldstein  stresses  that  BlueLight’s  con¬ 
nection  with  a  brick-and-mortar  stalwart 
gives  it  clear  advantages.  “We  can  look  to 
our  business  model  and  know  that  prof¬ 
itability  will  happen  much  more  quickly  than 
at  any  of  the  pure  play  companies,”  he  says. 
“Their  big  business  cost  center  is  customer 
acquisition  costs  and  that’s  not  ours.”  Still, 
he  concedes  that,  given  the  relative  scarcity 
of  venture  capital,  the  independent  model 
isn’t  for  everyone.  Right  now,  he  says,  com¬ 
panies  should  “stay  the  course”  instead  of 
spinning  off  a  startup. 

We're  all  in  the  mud 
right  now— we’re  in 
low  tide.  But  the  tide’s 
going  to  come  back  in. 

-MARK  GOLDSTEIN,  PRESIDENT  AND  CEO 

On  the  brighter  side,  Goldstein  notes  that 
most  sunken  or  struggling  e-tailers  suffered 
from  overspending  on  marketing,  while  at 
BlueLight,  a  Yahoo  ad  buy  is  the  company’s 
only  media  outlay.  Kmart  is  taking  care  of 
the  rest  of  the  mass  marketing.  In  addition, 
BlueLight  is  adding  Java  programmers,  Web 
designers  and  marketers  to  its  110-member 
staff,  and  it  says  that  recent  dotcom  failures 
are  making  recruitment  a  breeze.  “In  any  sec¬ 
tor,  no  matter  how  terrible,  there  will  always 
be  one  victor,”  Goldstein  says  with  conviction. 

Race  to  the  Finish 

SO  FAR,  WAL-MART  HAS  BEEN  THE  CLEAR  VICTOR 
among  the  giant  retailers,  towering  over 
Kmart  with  $165  billion  in  annual  sales 
compared  with  Kmart’s  $46  billion; 
100  million  shoppers  a  week  compared  with 
Kmart’s  34  million  and  a  market  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  roughly  $240  billion  versus  Kmart’s 
$3.6  billion.  Most  recently,  Kmart’s  new 
CEO,  Charles  Conaway,  announced  that 
the  company  would  take  a  pretax  hit  of 
$740  million  to  pay  for  inventory  clearance 


and  72  store  closings.  Kmart  also  plans  to 
invest  $670  million  to  upgrade  technology 
and  logistics  systems  at  its  stores. 

Until  now,  Kmart  has  battled  to  fend  off 
Wal-Mart  from  a  distance.  While  Wal-Mart, 
based  in  Bentonville,  Ark.,  has  relentlessly  mul- 
riplied  its  free-standing  big-box  stores,  Kmart 
has  focused  on  its  mall-based  outlets  and  tried 
to  boost  its  stature  through  an  alliance  with 
domesticity  queen  Martha  Stewart. 

As  the  two  retail  giants  turn  to  the  Web, 
however,  they  are  battling  face-to-face.  Wal- 
Mart  joined  the  Silicon  Valley  venture  capital 
company  Accel  Partners  to  form  the  stand¬ 
alone  company  Wal-Mart.com,  based  just 
south  of  San  Francisco.  In  March,  it  hired  a 
high-profile  CEO,  Jeanne  Jackson,  from  The 
Gap,  where  she  made  her  mark  overseeing 
the  Banana  Republic  division  and  Gap 
Direct,  the  unit  responsible  for  Internet  and 
catalog  operations.  The  race  is  on,  and  the 
winner  will  likely  emerge  after  this  year’s 
Christmas  rush. 

For  now,  BlueLight  employees  are  waiting 
anxiously  to  see  how  Wal-Mart  rolls  out  its 
improved  site.  A  spokeswoman  for  Wal- 
Mart.com  says  only  that  the  site  is  “continu¬ 
ing  to  evolve.”  Because  Wal-Mart  had  an  exist¬ 
ing  site,  BlueLight  has  farther  to  go  to  create 
a  dominant  online  superstore,  but  they  are 
hoping  the  underdog  status  will  be  an  advan¬ 
tage.  “Our  goal  for  the  first  year  is  to  com¬ 
pletely  catch  up  with  everyone  out  there — not 
be  better,  but  be  as  good,”  Goldstein  says.  “But 
if  Wal-Mart  doesn’t  take  over  the  Internet,  it 
will  be  considered  a  failure.” 

Goldstein  acknowledges  that  both  Kmart 
and  Wal-Mart’s  e-commerce  ventures  are 
susceptible  to  a  general  e-commerce  malaise. 
But  living  on  a  houseboat  has  taught  him  to 
stay  the  course.  “We’re  all  in  the  mud  right 
now — we’re  in  low  tide,”  he  says.  “But  the 
tide’s  going  to  come  back  in.  The  good  cap¬ 
tains  are  going  to  be  able  to  pilot  their  ships 
to  the  right  destination.  The  bad  captains 
aren’t  even  going  to  know  how  to  turn  on 
the  engine.”  CTP1 


What’s  your  take  on  Kmart's  strategy?  Let  Senior 
Writer  Susannah  Patton  know  at  spatton@cio.com. 
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S  PC  WORLD  The  editors  of  PC  World  magazine  judged  hundreds  of  products  based  on  performance,  consistency,  innovation  and 

WORLD  CLASS  value.  Their  verdict?  “AMD’s  Athlon  Processor  is  a  superstar  in  all  four”  and  “Athlon-based  PCs  sprinted  to  the  top  of  our 

corporate  and  home  PC  charts.”  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  that  they  chose  the  AMD  Athlon’”  processor  as  “Product  of  the  Year.”  You’d  think 


AMDit 


c  WOW-0 


we’d  be  used  to  this  by  now.  After  all,  AMD  Athlon  processors  have  already  won  more  than  65  awards  worldwide.  But  when  we  hear  things  like  “record- 
breaking  performance,”  “architecturally  superior  to  Intel  Pentium  III”  and  “the  first  to  hit  a  clock  speed  of  1  gigahertz,  beating  Intel  at  its  own  game," 
we  still  can’t  help  but  grin.  You  will  too  when  you  see  what  an  AMD  Athlon  processor  can  do  for  your  productivity.  Log  on  to  www.amd.com/pcworld. 


©2000  Advanced  Micro  Devices,  Inc.  AMD,  the  AMD  logo,  AMD  Athlon  and  combinations  thereof  are  trademarks  of  Advanced  Micro  Devices,  Inc.  Pentium  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  See  July  2000  issue  of  PC  World  for  complete  article. 
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The  only  thing  worse  than  network  security  threats  are 
business  executives— including  CIOs— who  bury  their 
heads  in  the  sand  by  tom  field 


rotection  money 

THE  STORY  YOU  ARE  ABOUT  TO  READ  IS  TRUE.  A  NAME  HAS  BEEN  CHANGED  TO  PROTECT  THE  CIO 
(FOR  REASONS  THAT  WILL  SOON  BE  OBVIOUS). 

Sam  Howard  is  the  CIO  of  a  U.S.  subsidiary  of  a  very  large,  very  well-known  global  manufacturing  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  company's  Internet  connection  is  as  secure  as  any,  protected  behind  a  standard  firewall  that 
alerts  Sam  s  people  to  attempted  intrusions.  Hacking  is  not  a  huge  issue  at  Sam's  company.  Computer 
viruses?  Well,  that  s  a  different  story.  *  Sam's  office  employs  about  1,000  people,  who  together  receive 

i 

about  70,000  external  e-mail  messages  per  week.  In  a  typical  week,  5  percent  of  these  e-mails— we’re  talk¬ 
ing  3,500  messages— are  infected  with  potentially  malignant  computer  viruses. 

Last  year  it  was  the  Melissa  virus,  which  jammed  servers  with  spam  e-mail  that 
was  more  than  annoying;  it  forced  some  entire  companies  to  shut  down  their 
networks  and  eradicate  the  rogue  application.  This  year  it  was  the  Love  Bug, 
which  outperformed  Melissa  and  even  shut  down  one  of  Sam's  company’s 
European  offices  for  three  days.  Recently,  old  faithful,  the  Worm  virus  returned. 

Let  that  into  a  PC  and  it'll  make  a  hard  drive  look  like  the  core  of  a  bad  apple. 
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Sam  knows  how  to  keep  these  viruses  at  bay.  He’s  already 
installed  off-the-shelf  virus  protection  software  on  individual 
users’  PCs.  Problem  is,  the  users  are  annoyed  by  the  security 
applications  popping  up  on  their  screens  and  delaying  log-in 
time,  so  they  disable  them.  Sam  also  knows  he  could  purchase 
more  sophisticated  off-the-shelf  systems  to  scan  incoming  mes¬ 
sages  as  they  enter  his  four  huge  e-mail  servers.  Problem  is,  his 
CFO  and  CEO  don’t  want  to  spend  the  $50,000  to  $60,000 
necessary  for  such  security.  “They  call  it  nuisance  protection.” 
Sam  says.  “They  just  don’t  understand  the  threat.” 

But  Sam  is  nothing  if  not  resourceful.  He  makes  do  with  a 
single  dedicated  security  specialist  who  tries  to  monitor 
incoming  messages.  On  a  given  day,  this  person  will  catch 
and  clean  up  100  or  so  infected  messages.  Still,  every  once  in 
a  while,  Sam  intervenes  and  lets  one  of  those  tainted  mes¬ 
sages  get  through — right  to  the  desktop  of  one  of  those  people 
who  scoff  at  “nuisance  protection.” 


“Occasionally  I  do  let  a  few  viruses  get  through  to 
the  right  executives,”  admits  Sam,  who’d  just  as  soon 
not  tip  his  hand  to  his  boss  (thus  the  name  change  for 
this  story).  “Nothing  damaging,  of  course — just  some¬ 
thing  to  let  them  know  that  even  though  the  threat  is 
invisible,  it’s  very  real.  We’ll  do  anything  we  can  to 
emphasize  our  point:  These  things  are  destructive.” 

The  Threat 

You’d  think  the  point  would  be  obvious  by  now.  After 
the  corporate  network  havoc-wreaking  by  Melissa, 
Love  Bug  and  other  viruses  during  the  past  couple  of 
years,  not  to  mention  the  well-publicized  hacking  at 
high-profile  businesses  (eBay,  to  name  one)  and  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  earlier  this  year,  shouldn’t  business 
executives  be  flocking  to  cover  their  assets  with  state- 
of-the-art  intrusion  detection  and  protection  systems? 
Not  so,  says  James  Adams,  CEO  of  IDefense — a 
Fairfax,  Va. -based  Internet  security  specialist — and 
author  of  the  book  The  Next  World  War:  Computers 
Are  the  Weapons  and  the  Front  Line  Is  Everywhere 
(Simon  &  Schuster,  1998),  about  the  threat  posed  by 
cybercriminals  and  cyberterrorists.  True,  there  is  a 
greater  awareness  of  security  issues  in  the  business 
world  today  than,  say,  a  year  ago.  “If  you’re  a  CEO, 
you’ve  at  least  heard  of  the  Love  Bug — that’s  pro¬ 
gress,”  Adams  says.  But  there  is  little  movement  to 
change  the  misguided  attitude  that  only  the  high- 
profile  companies  and  government  agencies  are  at  risk, 
and  that  preventive  security  is  just  a  money  pit  for 
other  enterprises.  “The  attitude  among  some  [busi¬ 
ness  executives]  is  ‘Why  should  I  give  $50,000  to 
[security]  when  I  don’t  see  the  need?”’ 

And  yet  the  need  has  never  been  more  apparent.  The  San 
Francisco-based  Computer  Security  Institute  recently  released 
its  fifth  annual  “Computer  Crime  and  Security  Survey,”  which 
reveals  that  90  percent  of  the  respondents  (643  computer  secu¬ 
rity  professionals  from  throughout  the  public  and  private  sec¬ 
tor  in  the  United  States)  have  detected  computer  security 
breaches  within  a  year.  Seventy-four  percent  of  these  respon¬ 
dents  acknowledged  financial  loss  as  a  result  of  these  breaches, 
and  42  percent  were  willing  to  give  numbers,  which  add  up 
to  $265,589,940  in  downtime,  lost  data  and  recovery  efforts. 
Now,  granted,  cybersecurity  statistics  are  tricky  because  they 
rely  on  reports  from  companies  that  know  they’ve  been 
attacked  and  are  willing  to  say  so,  neither  of  which  is  a  sure 
bet.  But  the  reported  incidents  alone  are  frightening.  CERT,  a 
12-year-old  computer  emergency  response  team  based  at 
Carnegie  Mellon  University’s  Software  Engineering  Institute 
in  Pittsburgh,  has  tracked  cybersecurity  breaches  since  1988, 
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resources 

Who  to  Know,  Where  to  Go  for  Security  Answers 

CERT  ( www.cert.org ):  The  CERT  Coordination  Center,  housed  at 
Carnegie  Mellon  University  in  Pittsburgh,  is  among  the  oldest  and  best- 
known  cybersecurity  resources.  CERT  (which  is  not  an  acronym)  was 
started  by  the  federal  government’s  Defense  Applied  Research  Projects 
Agency  in  December  1988  after  the  Morris  Worm  incident  crippled 
approximately  10  percent  of  all  computers  connected  to  the  Internet. 

Computer  Security  Institute  ( www.gocsi.com ):  Since  1974,  CSI,  based 
in  San  Francisco,  has  been  providing  education  and  advocating  the 
critical  importance  of  protecting  information  assets.  CSI  sponsors  two 
conferences  and  exhibitions  each  year,  and  publishes  surveys  and 
reports  on  topics  such  as  computer  crime  and  information  security 
program  assessment.  -T.  Field 


when  only  six  were  reported  nationwide  that  entire 
year.  That  number  has  exploded  in  the  years  since, 
leaping  from  3,734  incidents  in  1998  to  9,859  last 
year  and  8,836  through  just  half  of  this  year. 

Viruses  alone  cost  U.S.  companies  an  average  of 
$50,000  to  $80,000  per  1,000  users  each  year  in 
downtime  and  maintenance,  says  Peter  Tippett, 
chief  technologist  of  International  Computer 
Security  Association  (ICSA),  a  Reston,  Va. -based 
security  assurance  service.  “And  that’s  with  average 
antivirus  protection,”  Tippett  says.  “Without  it,  the 
cost  is  about  $1  million  plus.” 

Michael  R.  Spano  Jr.  understands  the  threat.  As 
CIO  of  Siemens  Power  Transmission  and 
Distribution  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  Spano  says  at  any 
given  time  as  much  as  1  percent  to  2  percent  of  his 
company’s  incoming  e-mail  messages  are  infected 
with  potentially  damaging  viruses.  When  new 
viruses  are  released,  this  can  be  as  high  as  15  percent. 

And  even  though  he  has  a  solid  firewall  protecting  his  private 
network  from  Internet  intrusions,  Spano  still  detects  regular 
break-in  attempts  by  hackers.  “The  problem  is  getting  progres¬ 
sively  worse,”  Spano  says,  particularly  with  viruses.  “There  are  a 
lot  more  copycat  viruses  than  before,  and  we’re  spending  a  lot 
more  time  trying  to  find  them  and  clean  them  up.” 

David  Cooper  also  gets  it.  As  the  CIO  of  the  Department 
of  Energy’s  (DOE)  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laboratory 
in  Livermore,  Calif.,  Cooper  oversees  two  major  networks — 
a  secure  one  that  is  connected  to  the  Internet  and  a  super-secure 


one  that  is  not.  Although  he  can’t  reveal  the  exact  number  or 
nature  of  attempted  breaches,  Cooper  does  say  that  incidents 
have  risen  steadily  by  about  20  percent  a  year  in  the  three  years 
he’s  been  CIO.  “We  haven’t  had  much  of  a  problem  with 
viruses,  but  we  have  seen  an  immense  increase  in  attempts  to 
break  into  our  firewall,”  Cooper  says.  “I  can  almost  tell  you 
when  the  colleges  in  Europe  are  on  holiday  because  that’s  when 
the  hacking  attempts  increase.” 

Spano  and  Cooper  see  the  difficulty  that  CIOs  have  securing 
funds  and  staff  for  network  security  systems.  In  Spano’s  experi¬ 
ence,  finance  executives  are  the  toughest  customers.  They’re  will¬ 
ing  to  fortify  the  company’s  network  against  external  hackers, 
who  haven’t  been  a  significant  problem  for  Siemens,  but  like 


the  bean  counters  at  pseudonymous  CIO  Sam  Howard’s  com¬ 
pany,  they  balk  at  antivirus  systems  as  “nuisance  protection.” 
“Management  has  it  backward,”  Spano  says.  “They  seem  to 
think  of  hacking  as  malicious  but  viruses  as  just  a  nuisance.  They 
don’t  see  the  99  viruses  we  clean  up  every  day.  Lrom  an  IT  per¬ 
spective,  [security]  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  data.” 

But  it  isn’t  just  the  non-IT  executives  who  don’t  get  it.  Even 
some  CIOs  are  slow  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  the  security 
threat  they  face.  Lawrence  Livermore’s  Cooper  recently 
attended  a  conference  of  300  senior  IT  executives,  and  he  was 

appalled  by  their  response  to  a  poll 
about  network  security  issues:  59 
percent  of  these  executives  said 
their  companies’  networks  had 
never  been  hacked.  “Ignorance  is 
bliss,  I  guess,”  Cooper  says.  “These 
people  have  been  hacked;  they  just 
don’t  know  it.”  And  if  they  don’t 
understand  the  danger  of  hackings,  then  what  are  they  doing  to 
prevent  destructive  viruses? 

Part  of  the  push  back  to  network  security  systems  is  expense. 
Even  the  security  experts  admit  that  there  is  no  benchmark  for 
what  security  could  or  should  cost.  “The  general  rule  of  thumb 
is  that  [network]  security  should  cost  3  [percent]  to  5  percent 
of  a  company’s  revenue,”  says  Jon  Darbyshire,  CEO  of 
eSecurityOnline.com,  a  new  Internet  security  venture  by  Kansas 
City,  Mo. -based  Ernst  &  Young.  “But  there’s  a  huge  differ¬ 
ence  between  3  [percent]  and  5  percent,  and  the  numbers  can  be 
so  broad  and  disparate  that  they  really  don’t  make  sense.” 

The  other  form  of  resistance  results  from  sheer  denial  that  net¬ 
work  security  is  a  problem.  David  Starr,  CIO  of  3Com  Corp., 


CIOS  ARE  THE  WORST  PROBLEM.  SECURITY 
GENERALLY  HASN’T  BEEN  HIGH  ON  THEIR  LIST 
OF  PRIORITIES. 

-David  Starr,  3Com  CIO 
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the  Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based  networking  vendor,  sees  thou¬ 
sands — sometimes  tens  of  thousands — of  intrusion  attempts 
per  month  at  his  company;  he  doesn’t  need  any  convincing.  But 
he’s  met  plenty  of  executives  who  do.  “In  my  experience,  CIOs 
are  the  worst  problem,”  Starr  says.  “Security  generally  hasn’t 
been  high  on  their  list  of  priorities.  They’ve  been  worrying  about 
desktops,  ERP  and  Y2K,  and  their  attitude  has  been  ‘We’re  not 
eBay;  why  would  anyone  want  to  bring  us  down?”’  Well,  3Com 
isn’t  as  well-known  as  eBay  or  Microsoft,  but  that  doesn’t  make 
the  company  any  less  of  a  target  for  mischievous  kids,  organ¬ 
ized  crime  and  even  foreign  countries.  “We  recently  traced  one 
attempted  intrusion  to  a  site  in  Kosovo,”  Starr  says. 

Even  among  companies  that  claim  to  take  security  threats 
seriously,  protection  methods  are  often  inadequate.  “Most  organ¬ 
izations  don’t  even  have  the  basics  set  up  right,”  says  ICSA’s 
Tippett.  Among  its  services,  ICSA  conducts  “security  snapshots” 
of  clients’  network  systems.  Of  172  companies  examined  in  the 


second  quarter  of  this  year,  only  four  had  covered  the  basics — 
firewall  and  virus  protection.  “It’s  like  they’ve  locked  their  doors 
but  left  their  windows  wide  open,”  Tippett  says. 

Some  decision  makers  need  hard  evidence  of  a  security 
threat  to  their  companies  before  they’ll  respond.  But  “do  noth¬ 
ing”  can’t  be  a  viable  option.  “One  time  is  all  it  takes,”  says 
Siemens’  Spano.  “I  know  people  who  never  change  the  oil  in 
their  cars  too.  Sometimes  these  cars  will  run  just  fine  until  the 
lease  is  up  or  it’s  trade-in  time.  But  then  that  one  time....”  Or  as 
Adams  of  IDefense  says,  “You  might  say  ‘It  can’t  happen  to 
me,’  but  by  doing  nothing  to  secure  your  systems,  you  virtu¬ 
ally  ensure  that  it  will  be  you.” 

Six  Tips  for  Selling  Security 

In  protecting  their  own  or  their  clients’  networks,  CIOs  and  secu¬ 
rity  experts  have  devised  some  strategies  for  selling  security  to 
reluctant  senior  managers.  Here  are  six  top  tips: 

Establish  Need  Before  Cost  If  you  know  money 
is  going  to  be  a  stumbling  block,  then  don’t  lead  with 
a  budget  request.  Instead,  break  down  your  company’s 
functions  by  business  process,  and  illustrate  how  these 
processes  are  tied  to  the  company’s  network.  Then  ask 
your  bosses  to  determine  which  of  these  processes  are 
most  critical  to  protect  from  intrusion — and  then  be 
sure  you  know  how  much  it  would  cost  to  secure  each 
of  those  systems.  “Turn  the  whole  budgeting  process 
around,”  says  Darbyshire  of  eSecurity  Online.com. 
“Ask  these  people  ‘What  do  you  want  to  protect?’  and 
then  show  them  ‘This  is  what  it  will  cost  to  do  it.’” 

Hit  ’Em  with  Numbers  It  isn’t  enough  to  talk 
about  “The  Threat”  in  broad,  sweeping  terms. 
Bring  the  point  home  with  numbers.  CIO  Starr  not 
only  tracks  the  number  of  attempted  intrusions  and 
viruses,  he  plots  them  on  a  graph,  which  he  then  pres¬ 
ents  monthly  to  top  executives  at  3Com.  This  gets 
people’s  attention  and  shows  evidence  of  the  growing 
threat.  Starr  also  puts  together  what  one  might  call  a 
negative  ROI — analysis  of  what  costs  might  be 
incurred  without  the  necessary  security  systems.  For 
instance,  in  preparing  to  install  a  new  $400,000 
antivirus  application  on  3Com  employees’  desktop 
systems,  Starr  encountered  resistance  from  workers 
who  didn’t  want  another  pop-up  screen  delaying  their 
PC  log-ins.  In  response,  Starr  put  together  a  financial 
analysis  of  what  it  would  cost  per  hour  in  productivity, 
lost  business  and  system  maintenance  if  either  the  e- 
mail  servers  or  the  entire  network  had  to  be  brought 
down  to  eradicate  a  virus.  That  figure  was  well  in 
excess  of  $400,000 — plenty  to  make  his  successful 
case  for  the  antivirus  system. 
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3  Use  Others’  Losses  to  Your  Advantage  Even  if  your  company 
has  been  spared  significant  damages  from  hacking  or  viruses, 
you  can  still  get  your  executives’  attention  by  showing  them 
what’s  happened  to  unlucky  companies.  At  Lawrence  Livermore, 
for  instance,  Cooper’s  networks  have  been  relatively  unscathed 
by  intrusion.  The  same  isn’t  true  at  some  of  the  Department  of 
Energy’s  other  facilities,  particularly  the  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory,  where  computer  security  has  been  embarrassingly 
lax.  These  problems  have  been  to  Cooper’s  advantage.  “With 
the  problems  DOE  has  had,  I’ve  had  no  problem  getting  money 
for  computer  security,”  Cooper  says.  Indeed,  his  security  budget 
has  grown  from  $2  million  to  $18.5  million  in  just  two  years,  as 
the  lab  has  standardized  and  bolstered  network  security  efforts, 
brought  new  secured  systems  online,  and  built  a  staff  of  security 
specialists. 

4  Put  It  in  Legal  Terms  Just  as  corporate  officers  are  account¬ 
able  for  protecting  their  businesses’  financial  assets,  so  are 


they  responsible  for  maintaining  critical  informa¬ 
tion.  According  to  Adams  of  IDefense,  attorneys  and 
boards  of  directors  are  very  receptive  to  the  argument 
that  they  have  a  fiduciary  responsibility  to  detect  and 
protect  areas  where  their  information  assets  might 
be  exposed.  “Business  continuity  is  the  best  argument 
to  use  with  these  people,”  Adams  says.  “The  cost  of 
putting  in  security  is  very  small  in  comparison  to  the 
cost  of  an  attack.  That’s  not  too  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand.”  Neither  is  market  capitalization,  which  can 
also  be  affected  by  publicized  security  problems. 
“Show  how  companies  in  your  own  industry  have 
been  hit  and  lost  market  cap  because  of  it,”  urges 
Darbyshire  of  eSecurityOnline.com. 

5  Keep  It  Simple  You  don’t  need  to  dig  a  moat, 
install  razor-wire  fences  or  fortify  the  network 
with  Mission  Impossible- style  security  systems. 
Really,  some  of  the  best  defenses  are  simple:  a  fire¬ 
wall  to  protect  the  network,  server  protection  to 
scan  incoming  e-mail  and  antivirus  software 
installed  on  desktops.  At  a  midsize  business  of,  say, 
1,000  desktops,  an  enterprising  CIO  can  probably 
batten  down  the  hatches  for  $50,000  per  year  in 
hardware/software  costs — not  that  much,  consider¬ 
ing  the  risk.  Then  reinforce  these  systems  with  user 
training  that  hammers  home  the  basics:  Change 
passwords  frequently,  keep  an  eye  on  laptops  and 
floppies,  and  don’t  open  or  forward  unknown  e-mail 
attachments  that  may  carry  deadly  viruses.  Most 
important  to  IS  organizations:  Back  up  your  servers 
frequently  so  that  you’re  never  at  risk  of  losing  more 
than  a  single  day’s  business  data. 

Hit  ’Em  Where  It  Hurts  This  tactic  probably  falls 
under  the  category  of  “CIOs,  don’t  try  this  at 
home,”  but  remember  Sam  Howard,  the  pseudonymous  CIO? 
His  selective  defense,  allowing  certain  viruses  to  reach  the  desk¬ 
tops  of  certain  senior  executives,  has  had  limited  success.  After 
months  of  wrangling,  Sam  was  finally  able  to  get  his  CFO  to 
spring  for  a  $30,000  e-mail  backup  server.  And  although  Sam 
built  a  good  business  case  for  the  server  by  showing  how  much 
it  would  cost  if  the  e-mail  server  crashed  and  business  was  halted 
for  any  prolonged  period,  he  thinks  part  of  his  success  came 
because  the  CFO  saw  firsthand  what  a  virus  could  do.  “The  CFO 
now  knows  he  didn’t  lose  any  time  or  business  for  the  $30,000 
spent  on  the  server,”  Sam  says,  “and  in  fact  he  knows  he  could 
have  lost  maybe  $400,000  in  that  same  time  without  the 
backup.”  HEJ 
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Any  success  stories  of  selling  bosses  on  security?  Share  them  with  Senior  Editor 
Tom  Field  at  tfield@cio.com. 
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PeopleSoft  Human  Resources  Management  gives  you  the  ability  to  assess  each  and  every 
employee's  job  satisfaction  in  real  time.  Our  new  Workforce  Analytics  products  help  you  gauge 
how  satisfied  an  employee  might  be  in  terms  of  compensation,  benefits  and  work  environment. 
You  can  even  add  learning,  professional  growth,  and  industry  benchmark  data  into  the  mix.  And 
because  our  new  generation  of  e-business  applications  is  built  to  run  purely  on  the  internet,  you 
can  take  action  on  the  analysis  on  any  web  browser.  So  you’ll  always  have  what  you  need  to  keep 
recruiting  your  best  people  —  which  means  you  won’t  lose  them  to  your  competition. 


CUSTOMERS  •  EMPLOYEES  •  SUPPLIERS 


People  power  the  internet. 


1.888.773.8277 


www.peoplesoft.com/hrms 


StorageNetw  rks 

Storage  Services  for  the  e-Economy 


Neither  your  combat 


nor  new  market  opportunities  will  wait  for  you 
to  add  data  storage  capacity,  hire  the  right  people  to  productively 
employ  that  data,  or  to  complete  data  backup  and  restore.  That's  why 
StorageNetworks5"  provides  an  on-demand  data  storage  infrastructure, 
network  and  software  solutions  that  ensure  secure,  scalable  and 
accessible  data  storage,  and,  of  course,  the  expertise  to  make  it  all 
come  together.  This  way,  we  save  you  from  the  distracting  and  costly 
task  of  storing,  protecting  and  managing  your  data.  In  fact,  we  do  this 
better  and  more  cost-effectively  than  you  ever  could  yourself.  Allowing 
you  to  focus  on  leveraging  your  information  and  honing  your  competitive 
edge.  To  learn  more  about  our  secure,  scalable,  “easy-to-access" 
approach  to  data  storage,  visit  us  at  www.STORAGENeTWORKS.com. 


"^dan.  Beck 


StorageNetworks  and  Storage  Services  tor  the  e-Ecortomy  are  service  marks  of  StorageNetworks.  Inc.  All  other  company,  brand  and  product  names  contained  in  this  ad  may  be  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders. 
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Electronic  Commerce 


By  operating  entirely  electronically,  the 


WHEN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  SECURITIES 
Exchange  (ISE)  began  trading  options 
contracts  on  May  26,  2000,  David  Krell, 
its  president  and  CEO,  knew  all  eyes  in 
the  financial  markets  were  watching  his 
every  move.  Not  only  was  the  ISE  the  first 
entirely  electronic  options  exchange  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  was  also  the  first 
exchange,  period,  to  be  approved  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
(SEC)  in  27  years.  Its  mere  existence  raised 
the  question  of  whether  options  trading 
might  become  entirely  electronic  in  the 
next  few  years,  replacing  the  venerable 
“open  outcry”  system  of  floor  trading  as  it 
has  in  markets  around  the  globe. 

The  prospect  stirred  up  the  options 
industry  well  in  advance  of  the  ISE’s 
launch.  When  plans  for  the  all-electronic 
market  were  announced  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  the  power  of  the  digital  age  had  yet 
to  energize  the  options  industry — with 
broadly  available  instant  execution  and 
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BY  IAN  SPRINGSTEF.L 


Exchange  could 


change  the  face  of  theoptions  market 


large-scale  anonymous  trading — the  way 
it  had  the  stock  markets.  Plus,  tees  were 
still  considered  high  at  the  floor-based 
exchanges,  and  competition  among  them 
been  lax.  The  backers  of  the  ISE  saw 
a  huge  opportunity  to  introduce  a  lower- 
cost,  screen-based  market  to  both  whisk 
away  market  share  and  grow  with  the 
boom  in  the  options  business  in  general. 

Indeed,  the  marker  for  options  has 
exploded  in  the  past  few  years,  right 
along  with  the  roller-coaster  ride  in  the 
stock  markets.  It’s  easy  to  see  why: 
Options  contracts  allow  the  purchaser  to 
buy  or  sell  a  stock  (known  as  calls  and 
puts,  respectively)  at  a  given  price,  no 
matter  what  the  value  of  the  actual  stock 
might  be  at  the  moment.  The  difference  is 
the  purchaser  can  claim,  often 
That  contract,  paid  for  by  a  pre¬ 
mium  like  insurance,  allows  the  investor 
to  hedge  an  actual  investment  or  just 
speculate  on  the  movements  of  a  stock. 
The  recent  gyrations  of  the  stock  mar¬ 
kets  have  caused  interest  in  options  to 
spike.  Investors  have  used  them  as  a  way 
of  protecting  against  losses  and  sudden 


Electronic  Commerce 


FOR  ISE  TO  SUCCEED,  ITS  TRADING  SYSTEM  COULD 


traded  jumping  from  295  million  in  1996  to 
508  million  last  year. 

Yet  for  all  its  potential,  the  launch  of  the 
ISE  was  underwhelming.  The  exchange 
began  trading  with  just  three  of  the  600 
options  contracts  it  expects  to  list  by  year- 
end.  After  six  weeks,  it  offered  34  options, 
with  total  daily  volume  of  15,000  to  20,000 
contracts.  By  comparison,  the  total  U.S. 
options  market  (made  up  of  approximately 
2,500  stock  options)  currently  trades  in  the 
range  of  2  million  to  3  million  contracts 
per  day.  Clearly,  there’s  a  long  road  in  front 
of  the  ISE. 

But  as  Daniel  Friel,  CIO  of  the  ISE,  points 
out,  the  slow  start  is  all  part  of  the  plan.  “We 
started  small  deliberately  in  order  to  work 
out  any  small  problems  we  might  have  and 
allow  our  market  makers  to  get  comfort¬ 
able  with  the  exchange  gradually,”  he  says. 

The  goal  is  for  the  ISE  to  roll  out  more 
quickly  this  fall  and  trade  all  600  of  its 
intended  listings  by  the  end  of  the  year.  But 
even  then,  the  race  will  have  just  begun.  It’s 
an  analogy  Krell  understands  well.  “This  is  a 
marathon,  not  a  sprint.  We  don’t  see  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  ISE  coming  in  two  months  or  six 
months.  This  will  be  a  long  struggle,  and 
that’s  what  we’re  prepared  for,”  he  says. 

A  VULNERABLE  FIELD 

S  IS  TRUE  FOR  ANY  MARKETPLACE, 
the  key  to  long-term  success  will 
be  not  in  the  number  of  products 
it  offers  but  in  the  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers  it  attracts  and  the  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  they  want  to  do.  In  the  options  busi¬ 
ness  today,  most  customers  turn  to  the 
Chicago  Board  Options  Exchange  (CBOE) 
or  the  American  Stock  Exchange,  followed 
by  the  Pacific  Exchange  and  the 
Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange.  Luring  a 
steady  flow  of  orders  from  brokerages  and 
other  trading  firms  onto  the  ISE  will  be  a 
tough  task.  At  the  least,  the  ISE  will  need 
to  prove  itself  a  flawless  vehicle  for  trading 
from  a  technical  and  operations  standpoint. 


Then  the  exchange  will  need  to  impress 
options  traders  with  compelling  reasons  to 
use  the  system — faster  executions,  lower 
trading  costs  and  complete  anonymity.  But 
even  winning  that  battle  may  not  win  the 
war  for  market  share. 

“It’s  a  bit  of  a  chicken-and-egg  situation 
for  the  ISE,”  says  James  Marks,  an  e-com¬ 
merce  analyst  at  Credit  Suisse  First  Boston 
in  Philadelphia.  “To  get  order  flow,  they 
need  liquidity — willing  buyers  and  sellers — 
but  to  get  liquidity  they  need  order  flow. 
Better,  cheaper,  faster  won’t  mean  much  if 
they  don’t  get  the  critical  mass  of  order  flow 
they  need  to  keep  their  market  makers  and 


the  brokerages  happy.” 

When  plans  for  the  exchange  were  first 
announced,  the  four  floor-based  options 
exchanges  in  the  United  States  were  vulner¬ 
able,  making  the  possibility  that  the  ISE 
could  win  over  substantial  market  share 
more  than  an  empty  threat.  First,  all  four  had 
been  slow  to  fully  embrace  new  technolo¬ 
gies  and  to  allow  fully  automated  trading  of 
larger  and  more  complex  orders — something 
brokers  value  because  it  allows  them  to 
anonymously  yet  quickly  trade  larger  orders 
on  the  market  by  breaking  the  orders  up  to 
avoid  shifting  the  price  through  their  con¬ 
centrated  demand,  known  in  the  business  as 
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NEVER  FAIL — IT  HAD  TO  BE  FULLY  REDUNDANT. 


“moving  the  market.” 

“On  the  floor  exchanges, 
the  floor  brokers  always  can 
see  the  orders  coming — they 
get  ‘second  look,’  which 
enables  them  to  raise  the 
price  when  they  think 
a  large  order  is  coming 
through,  particularly  from 
an  institutional  investor,  like 
a  mutual  fund  or  pension 
fund  manager  normally  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  same  broker¬ 
age  firm,”  says  Krell.  “On 
our  exchange,  market  mak¬ 
ers  won’t  be  able  to  tell  if 
they’re  dealing  with  Fidelity 
Investments  or  Mrs.  Jones. 
It’s  more  fair  to  everyone.” 

Moreover,  despite  SEC 
encouragement  since  1989 
to  develop  a  more  competi¬ 
tive  market  system,  the  tra¬ 
ditional  exchanges  have  been 
reluctant  to  compete,  prefer¬ 
ring  instead  to  trade  their 
self-developed  rosters  of 
options,  with  few  multiple 
listings.  The  options  business 
was  steadily  growing,  and 
each  exchange  was  able  to 
list  contracts  in  new  compa¬ 
nies  on  a  regular  basis  without  overlap.  In 
addition,  the  technology  available  prior  to 
the  late  1990s  made  multiple  listings  difficult 
to  manage  in  a  real-time  environment.  “It’s 
not  that  exchanges  didn’t  want  to  compete 
head-on — there  was  no  real  need  or  even 
ability  to  do  so,”  says  Ed  Joyce,  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  the  CBOE. 

That  all  changed  in  November  1998 
when  William  Porter,  founder  of  E-Trade 
Securities,  announced  that  he  and  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  partners  would  launch  the  ISE.  Not 
only  did  Porter  and  company  have  the  cash 
and  savvy  to  pull  off  such  a  feat,  but  the 
new  exchange  would  list  the  most  actively 


traded  options  of  all  four  existing 
exchanges,  establishing  direct  competition 
with  the  incumbents. 

Over  the  next  year  and  a  half,  the  four 
exchanges  announced  new  technologies 
and  trading  rules  to  shore  up  their  fran¬ 
chises  and  new  product  lines  and  market 
structure  changes.  Plus,  they  all  began  more 
actively  developing  competitive  business  in 
one  another’s  more-active  options  and 
slashing  fees  for  customers. 

The  biggest  of  the  four,  the  CBOE,  has 
moved  aggressively  to  parry  the  ISE’s  chal¬ 
lenge.  The  CBOE  has  long  attempted  to 
keep  up  with  available  technologies  to  help 
its  members  do  more  business  more  effi¬ 
ciently,  such  as  its  adoption  of  an  auto¬ 
mated  routing  system,  handheld  wireless 
trading  computers  for  traders  and  a  com¬ 
puter-based  trading  platform  for  smaller 
orders,  now  up  to  50  contracts.  But  critics 
point  out  that  the  CBOE’s  systems  have  nei¬ 
ther  worked  as  well  as  planned  nor  created 
substantially  better  functionality. 

“The  biggest  problem  for  the  CBOE  is 
that  it  is  conflicted,”  says  Larry  Tabb,  group 
director  for  the  securities  and  investment 
practice  at  the  Tower  Group,  a  finance  tech¬ 
nology  consulting  company  in  Needham, 
Mass.  “It’s  owned  by  its  members,  and  the 
members  are  biased  toward  floor  trading  and 
against  automatic  execution,  because  that  is 
the  business  they  know,  and  it’s  how  they 
make  the  most  money.  Its  technology  initia¬ 
tives  have  had  problems  and  have  always 
taken  longer  than  expected  as  a  result.” 

But  the  CBOE  won’t  be  caught  without 
an  answer  to  this  criticism  for  long. 
According  to  Joyce,  his  exchange  is  devel¬ 
oping  CBOE  Direct,  a  screen-based  trading 
system  that  will  be  available  by  the  fall  for 
both  early  morning  and  after-session  trad¬ 
ing.  “We’ll  expand  it  as  we  see  fit,”  says 
Joyce.  “If  the  market  wants  to  trade  elec¬ 
tronically,  they  will  be  able  to  do  it  with  us.” 

Even  so,  electronic  exchange  analysts 
believe  the  ISE  should  maintain  a  head  start 


for  some  time.  “They’re  doing  all  the  right 
things  to  attract  and  excite  the  liquidity  they 
need  to  get  their  market  up  and  running, 
and  they  have  a  good  system  and  market 
structure,”  says  Marks.  “They  just  need  to 
make  sure  the  technology  works  flawlessly.” 

FROM  DREAM-  TO  DEAL-MAKER 

]  OR  FRIEL,  ENSURING  THAT  THE  ISE’S 
technology  design  would  result  in  a 
bomb-proof  system  presented  a 
laundry  list  of  imperatives  and  per¬ 
formance  goals.  Most  important,  the  trading 
system  could  never  present  a  trader  with  a 
pause,  let  alone  a  roadblock,  to  interfere 
with  quickly  and  securely  executing  a  trade. 
To  ensure  that,  it  needed  to  be  capable  of 
handling  tens  of  thousands  of  bids  and 
offers  per  second,  routing  them  within  the 
market  and  executing  them  if  possible.  If 
the  exchange’s  market  makers  couldn’t  exe¬ 
cute  an  order  because  it  was  outside  of  their 
given  quotes  for  a  contract,  the  exchange 
system  had  to  be  able  to  automatically  send 
it  to  another  exchange — an  “away”  mar¬ 
ket — if  market  makers  there  would  execute 
at  that  price.  In  addition,  the  exchange’s 
records  would  need  to  be  fully  traceable  and 
auditable  for  surveillance  purposes.  To  top  it 
off,  the  system  could  never  fail — it  had  to 
be  fully  redundant,  from  the  core  trading 
system  to  the  gateway  servers  sitting  on  bro¬ 
kerage  trading  floors  around  the  world  to 
the  fiber-optic  lines  linking  it  all  together. 

Today,  Friel  believes,  such  a  system  is  in 
place.  Creating  it,  however,  was  tougher  than 
expected.  ISE  turned  to  OM  Technology,  a 
Stockholm,  Sweden-based  software  company 
that  has  developed  the  trading  systems  for 
13  other  fully  electronic  markets,  including 
the  Australian  Stock  Exchange,  the  Hong 
Kong  Futures  Exchange,  the  Milan  Stock 
Exchange  and  OM  Stockholm  Exchange, 
most  of  which  include  options  trading  as  part 
of  their  business. 

Yet  key  software  customization  issues 
gave  the  development  team  pause.  First,  the 
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A  Faster  Route 

Speed  is  one  big  advantage  to  the  ISE’s  electronic  exchange 
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On  the  International  Securities  Exchange: 

1.  John  Trader  pulls  up  his  e-brokerage  account,  which  is  wired 
to  place  orders  on  the  ISE  preferentially,  and  places  his  order 
to  buy  60  contracts  on  shares  of  America  Online. 


2.  The  order  zips  through  the  e-brokerage’s  server  gateway 
and  hits  the  ISE  main  system. 
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Through  the  Chicago  Board  Options  Exchange: 

1.  John  Trader  places  his  order  through  his  account  with  Bull  & 
Bear,  which  has  a  preference  for  sending  its  orders  to  the  CBOE. 


2.  The  Bull  &  Bear  system  routes  the  order  to  the  CBOE’s  Order 
Routing  System  (ORS)  feed. 


3.  The  trading  system  routes  the  order  to  the  “bin”  where  AOL 
options  are  traded. 


CS 


4.  Trader's  order  is  split  by  the  rules  of  the  system  among 
three  market  makers  offering  the  best  price  on  the  60  puts, 
each  offering  the  put  in  blocks  of  20  contracts.  None  of  them 
knew  Trader’s  name  or  his  brokerage’s,  or  that  he  wanted  a  total 
of  60  contracts  instead  of  20. 


3.  The  ORS  determines  that  the  order  is  too  large  to  flow  into 
the  CBOE’s  retail  automatic  execution  system,  which  is  limited  to 
50  contracts  or  less.  So  it  is  instead  routed  to  one  of  the  floor 
brokers  responsible  for  AOL  contracts  in  the  AOL  pit. 


o 


4.  The  order  pops  up  on  the  floor  broker’s  screen,  visible  to  the 
crowd  of  12  market  makers  and  other  brokers  trading  in  AOL 
options  around  him.  The  floor  broker  announces  he  has  an  order 
for  60  puts  at  the  market. 


5.  A  confirmation  is  routed  back  to  Trader  through  the  e- 
brokerage’s  site. 


Time  elapsed: 


About 


second 


0.2  seconds  for  the  transaction,  about  1  second  for  the  entire  process 


5.  One  market  maker  immediately  indicates  interest  in  30  con¬ 
tracts  at  a  slightly  better  price  than  the  last  trade,  and  another 
market  maker  follows  suit.  The  floor  broker  indicates  the  deal 
is  done  and  presses  a  few  keys. 


6.  The  confirmation  is  routed  electronically  back  to  Trader  via 
Bull  &  Bear’s  website. 


About 


ffl© 


seconds 
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system  had  to  be  able  to  not  only  handle 
thousands  of  competitive  quotes  broad¬ 
cast  through  the  system  every  second,  but 
it  also  had  to  integrate  the  best  bids  and 
offers  on  the  other  exchanges  so  that  mem¬ 
ber  firms  could  keep  their  prices  up-to- 
date.  That  data  flows  from  the  Options 
Prices  Reporting  Authority  (OPRA)  at  a 
rate  of  3,500  quotes  per  second,  and  that 
number  is  expected  to  hit  12,000  per  sec¬ 
ond  by  year-end  and  upward  of  50,000 


per  second  over  the  next  few  years.  Plus, 
the  best  bids  and  offers  on  the  ISE  needed 
to  be  routed  to  OPRA  to  keep  other  mar¬ 
kets  appraised  of  its  market  movements. 

“All  of  the  other  options  exchanges 
OM  had  developed  were  the  only  markets 
in  their  system.  To  incorporate  that  exter¬ 
nal  data  and  make  it  possible  to  send  an 
order  to  one  of  those  ‘away’  markets  was  a 
big  challenge,”  says  Friel. 

Second,  the  ISE  had  to  be  able  to  scale 


up  the  application  and  hardware  quickly 
to  keep  up  with  the  explosion  of  quoting 
and  trading  activity  expected  over  the  next 
few  years.  A  key  part  of  that  was  ensur¬ 
ing  that  the  hardware  and  network  choices 
worked  well  with  OM’s  system.  Because 
all  of  OM’s  code  was  written  for  and  run¬ 
ning  on  a  Compaq  OpenVMS  platform, 
using  Alpha  servers,  Friel  wasn’t  about  to 
try  something  new  just  to  be  different. 

The  final  system  design  allows  the  ISE  to 
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Electronic  Commerce 


THF ISE  SHOULD  ALLOW  MARKET  MAKERS  TO 
BETTER  CONTROL  THEIR  BIDS  AND  OFFERS. 


upgrade  the  17-node  core  exchange  sys¬ 
tem  to  add  power  or  memory  where  and 
when  it’s  needed.  And  the  network  is 
redundant  at  every  step:  A  completely  sep¬ 
arate  backup  market  system  in  Jersey  City, 
N .J.,  runs  in  sync  with  the  New  York  City- 
based  main  system.  The  two  are  linked  by 
a  pair  of  OC3  lines,  and  all  the  network 
market  participants  are  linked  via  two 
independent  frame-relay  networks — pri¬ 
vate  T1  lines  in  the  New  York  area  and 
redundant  fiber-optic  networks  through 
WorldCom  for  participants  elsewhere.  At 
each  location,  the  market  participants  use 
two  Compaq  Proliant  servers  to  follow  the 
market  and  execute  trades.  The  two  mar¬ 
ket  system  sites  have  their  own  generators 
in  case  power  is  lost. 

WILL  THE  TRADERS  COME? 

RELL  AND  FRIEL  KNEW  THERE’D  BE 
no  Field  of  Dreams  magic  await¬ 
ing  their  trading  platform  once  it 
was  up  and  running.  The  key  to 
making  the  exchange  successful  would  be 
selling  the  benefits  of  the  system  to  large 
trading  firms  and  brokerages,  encouraging 
them  to  embrace  it  and,  in  turn,  attracting 
other  customer  orders.  Accordingly,  the 
core  partners  in  the  ISE,  called  Adirondack 
Trading  Partners,  invited  large  securities 
firms  to  become  “market  makers” — that  is, 
willing  buyers  and  sellers  of  certain 
options,  no  matter  what  the  market  might 
do.  To  lower  the  risk  of  taking  on  such 
responsibilities,  the  market  makers  would 
be  granted  pools  of  60  contracts  to  trade, 
to  balance  the  risks  of  one  contract  against 
another.  For  each  “bin”  of  60  options, 
there  would  be  one  primary  market 
maker  (PMM)  and  10  competitive  market 
makers,  all  offering  buy  and  sell  quotes 
at  all  times.  Thus  far,  PMMs  include 
BancAmerica  Securities,  Bear  Specialist/ 
Hunter  Specialists,  Deutsche  Bank 


Securities,  the  Hull  Trading  Co.  owned  by 
Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.,  KBC  Financial 
Products  USA,  Knight  Financial  Products 
and  Morgan  Stanley  Dean  Witter — all 
heavy  hitters  in  the  financial  world. 

But  why  would  unaffiliated  brokers 
and  other  traders  decide  to  send  order 
flow  to  the  ISE  when  they  could  easily  get 
their  business  done  through  existing  chan¬ 
nels?  First,  the  firms  making  up 
Adirondack  Trading  Partners,  including 
Ameritrade,  E-Trade,  Knight  Financial 
Products  and  Herzog,  Heine  Geduld 
(recently  bought  by  Merrill  Fynch  &  Co.), 
have  plenty  of  their  own  order  flow  from 
customers  and  see  the  exchange  as  a  new 
tool  to  trade  faster  and  more  cheaply  than 
is  possible  on  the  traditional  exchanges. 
(Conflicts  of  interest  are  avoided  because 
the  market-maker  and  brokerage  opera¬ 
tions  of  these  companies  are  separate,  and 
the  ISE  operates  anonymously.) 

Transactions  on  the  ISE  are  free  to  both 
brokerage  and  customer.  Market  makers 
are  charged  24  cents  per  contract,  and  the 
turnaround  time  on  an  order  is  less  than 
one  second.  This  compares  with  a  fee  struc¬ 
ture  that  was  about  50  percent  higher  at 
the  other  exchanges  early  this  year.  Since 
then,  the  CBOE,  for  one,  has  lowered  its 
market-maker  fees  to  match  the  ISE  and 
has  waived  all  customer  and  floor  broker 
fees  as  well.  The  other  exchanges  are 
expected  to  follow  suit.  Meanwhile,  floor 
orders  can  take  anywhere  from  15  seconds 
to  several  minutes,  depending  on  the  order 
and  market  conditions  at  the  time.  The 
ISE’s  increased  speed  and  reduced  cost 
should  allow  market  makers  to  better  con¬ 
trol  their  bids  and  offers,  thus  profiting 
more  with  every  trade.  This  should  also 
allow  them  to  offer  more  competitive 
prices  than  those  at  the  existing  exchanges, 
which  should  draw  more  orders  to  the  ISE 
as  a  whole. 


BIGGER  EVERY  DAY 

HIS  COMBINATION  OF  BENEFITS  HAS 
Krell  and  the  founders  of  ISE  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  exchange  will  not 
only  capture  a  respectable  share  of 
the  options  markets  over  the  next  few  years, 
but  it  will  also  help  create  growth  in  the 
market.  “Just  as  we’ve  seen  in  the  stock 
markets,  as  trading  becomes  cheaper,  faster, 
more  automated  and  more  private,  volumes 
will  increase.  We’ve  seen  that  the  last  year  or 
two  with  the  advent  of  multiple  listing  and 
lower  fees,  and  we  expect  it  to  continue,” 
he  says.  As  for  an  overall  share  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  in  the  medium  term,  says  Krell,  “we’d 
be  happy  with  5  [percent]  to  10  percent 
of  the  market.” 

What  the  ISE  team  doesn’t  predict,  at 
least  publicly,  is  a  mass  exodus  from  the 
other  exchanges  to  its  network.  Trying  to 
soften  the  competitive  hype  swirling  around 
the  ISE’s  debut,  Krell  says,  “I  don’t  expect  a 
huge  shift  of  market  activity  to  us  from  the 
CBOE  or  the  others.  Just  as  there  are  clear 
benefits  to  a  screen-based  market,  there  are 
great  benefits  to  floor  trading.”  In  an  elec¬ 
tronic  setting,  for  example,  it’s  difficult  to 
execute  complex  transactions  or  to  pursue 
a  complex,  multistock  hedging  strategy. 
Krell  believes  trading  floors  and  floor  bro¬ 
kers  will  continue  to  do  strong  business  and 
won’t  be  entirely  replaced  by  computers — 
the  ISE’s  or  anyone  else’s — anytime  soon. 
“The  other  exchanges  shouldn’t  worry 
about  us  too  much,”  he  says. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  ISE  works  as  well 
as  intended,  it  will  continue  to  put  down¬ 
ward  pressure  on  fees  and  upward  pres¬ 
sure  on  technology  budgets  at  all  the  other 
exchanges,  giving  them  plenty  to  worry 
about  for  years  to  come.  HEJ 


Ian  Springsteel  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in 
Somerville,  Mass.  He  can  be  reached  via  e-mail 
at  ispringsteet@earthlink.net. 
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how  high  can  you  dream  ( 

In  a  rapidly  evolving  organization,  there’s  only  one  way  up 
>>>>>>>>> R  A  P  I  D  eVOLUTION 
Rapid  evolution  means  rapid  customer  growth  >>>>>> 
requiring  new  forms  of  collaboration,  rapid  content  expansion 
and  application  adaptation  >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> 
>>>>>>>>>>>  leading  to  rapid  system  instability. 
The  result  >>>>>>>>>>>  eVOLUTION  SHOCK. 
That’s  why  MKS  is  leading  the  eVOLUTION  with  Vertical  Sky7 
Vertical  Sky’s  RAPID  eVOLUTION  MANAGEMENT 
solution  provides  the  software  and  strategic  services  you 
need  to  eVOLUTIONIZE  YOUR  BUSINESS. 


T 


Vertical  Sky  is  a  trademark  of  Mortice  Kern  Systems  Inc.  and  Mortice  Kern  Systems  International  SRL  (C)  2000 
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s  the  Internet  causes  the  boundaries  between 
countries  to  evaporate  at  breakneck  speed, 
new  e-commerce  technologies  allow  organizations 
to  extend  their  reach  from  relatively  confined  geo¬ 
graphic  markets  to  truly  global  ones.  Now,  more 
than  ever  before,  you  have  unparalleled  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  reach  new  customers. 

But  how  do  you  create  and  manage  the  new 
service  levels,  distribution  channels  and  organiza¬ 
tion  structures  that 
are  now  needed? 

Join  us  at  the 
ninth  annual  CIO 
Enterprise  Value  Retreat, 
where  we  will  delve  into  the  challenges  of  manag¬ 
ing  an  IT  strategy  in  the  global  economy.  Over  the 
course  of  three  days  Harvard  Business  School 
Professor  F.  Warren  McFarlan  leads  participants  in  a 
thought-provoking  and  rigorous  case  study  pro¬ 
gram,  centering  on  Hong  Kong  trading  company, 
Li  &  Fung,  and  their  dotcom  strategy. 


m 
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Sunday,  January  28 

8:30  a.m. 

CIO  Enterprise  Value  Retreat 
Partners'  Golf  Tournament 

Enjoy  a  round  of  golf  at  the  beautiful 
Starr  Pass  Golf  Course 

3  p.m.  -  6  p.m. 

Registration 

7:30  p.m.  -  9  p.m. 

Partners'  Cafe  Reception 

Mingle  with  our  Partners  and  meet  your 
colleagues. 


Monday,  January  29 


7:30  a.m.  -  8:30  a.m. 

Breakfast 

8:30  a.m.  -  8:45  a.m. 

Opening  Remarks  and 
KnowPulseSM  Poll 

GARY  BEACH 
Group  Publisher 
CXO  Media,  Inc. 

The  KnowPulse  "Knowledge"  poll,  an  ongo¬ 
ing  poll  conducted  by  CIO  magazine,  cap¬ 
tures  IT  and  business  executives'  perspec¬ 
tives  on  current  topics  in  the  news.  Past 
polls  have  been  covered  in  CIO  and  other 
prestigious  media  organizations,  including 
CNN,  Newsweek,  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
and  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

8:45  a.m.  -  10:15  a.m. 

Retreat  Introduction  and  Welcome 
Address:  IT  and  the  Global  Economy 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

Senior  Associate  Dean 

Director  of  External  Relations 

Albert  H.  Gordon  Professor  of  Business 

Administration 

Harvard  Business  School 

McFarlan  outlines  how  new  technologies  have 

fundamentally  transformed  where  work  is 

being  done  on  a  global  basis.  The  central 

theme  of  the  Retreat  is  built  around  how 

Hong  Kong-based  trading  company,  Li  &  Fung, 
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together  with  its  Silicon  Valley-based  software 
development  arm,  is  opening  up  new  markets 
by  linking  factories  in  East  Asia  with  cus¬ 
tomers  in  Europe  and  in  the  US. 

10:15  a.m.  -  10:30  a.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Award  Winner 
Presentation 

One  of  this  year's  winners  and  a  member  i 
the  awards  program  review  board  together 
outline  the  key  implementation  success 
factors  of  the  project. 

10:30  a.m.  -  11  a.m. 

Mid-Morning  Break 

1 1  a.m.  -  noon 

Still  Creative  after  All  These  Years 

STEVE  ALLEN 

This  man  of  many  talents  involves  us  in 
keeping  our  creative  juices  percolating. 

Noon  - 12:15  p.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Award  Winner 
Presentation 

12:15  p.m.-  1:30  p.m. 

Luncheon 

1:30  p.m.  -  5:05  p.m. 

Industry  Briefings 

Each  of  our  Partners  will  lead  interactive 
small  group  discussions  on  strategic 
business  and  IT  issues. 


5:15  p.m.  -  5:45  p.m. 

Global  Industry  Value  Chain 
Restructuring 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

McFarlan  identifies  how  every  aspect  of  the 
industry  value  chain  has  been  deeply  trans¬ 
formed  by  Information  Technology.  Inbound 
logistics/outbound  logistics  and  sales,  etc,  all 
operate  in  an  entirely  different  way. 

5:45  p.m.  -  7  p.m. 

Partners'  Cafe  Reception 

Relax  and  take  the  opportunity  to  share  your 
thoughts  with  Partners  and  colleagues. 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  355-0246  or  visit  our  website  at  www.cio.com/conferences 
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Awards  Ceremony 
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Tuesday,  January  30 

7:30  a.m.  -  8:30  a.m. 

Breakfast 

8:30  a.m.  -  8:45  a.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Award  Winner 
Presentation 

8:45  a.m.  -  9:45  a.m. 

Evolving  Patterns  of  E-Commerce 
Management 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

McFarlan  shares  how  e-commerce  has  com¬ 
pletely  changed  the  competitive  pattern 
inside  an  industry  by  looking  at  the  broker¬ 
age  battles.  He  also  focuses  on  how  similar 
issues  are  being  thought  out  in  the  world  of 

IB2B  E-Commerce. 

9:45  a.m.  -  10  a.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Award  Winner 
Presentation 

10  a.m.  -  10:30  am 

Mid-Morning  Break 

10:30  a.m.  -  10:45  am 

Enterprise  Value  Award  Winner 
Presentation 

10:45  a.m.  -  1 1:30  am 

Global  Patterns  of  IT  Service  Delivery 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

McFarlan  engages  participants  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  extraordinary  revolution  in  how 
organizations  are  accessing  IT  capabilities. 

11:30  a.m  -  2  p.m. 

Luncheon  &  Case  Study  Workgroups 

Participants  will  break  into  small  groups  to 
analyze  the  Li  &  Fung  case  over  a  working 
lunch. 

2  p.m.  -  3:15  p.m. 

Global  Security:  How  To  Protect  Your 
Infrastructure  Across  Borders 

A  high  ranking  government  official  leads  a 
provocative  discussion  on  global  security  and 
its  impact  on  your  business.  How 
vulnerable  are  you? 

3:15  p.m.  -  5:30  p.m. 

Informal  Networking  and  Recreation 


6:30  p.m.  -  7:15  p.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Awards  Reception 

Meet  the  Award  winners 

7:15  p.m.  -  9:30  p.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Awards 
Dinner  and  Ceremony 

Join  us  for  dinner  and  to  celebrate  the 
Enterprise  Value  Award  winners  at  a 
ceremony,  proudly  underwritten  by  Genuity. 

9:30  p.m.  -  Midnight 
Dessert  Reception 

Hosted  by  Genuity 


Wednesday,  January  31 

7:30  a.m.  -  8:30  a.m. 

Breakfast 

8:30  a.m.  -  8:45  a.m. 

KnowPulse  Poll  Results 

LEW  MCCREARY 
Editor  in  Chief 
Darwin  magazine 

McCreary  will  present  the  results  of  Monday 
morning's  poll. 

8:45  a.m.  -  10:30  a.m. 

Case  Study  Workgroup  Presentations  and 
Discussion  with  Li  &  Fung  Executives 
F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 
MICHAEL  THOMAS  HSIEH 
President 

Li  &  Fung  International,  Inc. 

Groups  will  present  and  discuss  their 
solutions  with  case  study  executives. 

10:30  a.m.  -  10:45  a.m. 

Mid-Morning  Break 

10:45  a.m.  -  1 1:30  a.m. 

Management  Implications  for  Surviving 
in  the  Information-Enabled  Global 
Economy 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

McFarlan  closes  the  Retreat  with  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  specific  management  practices 
used  by  firms  that  are  successfully  adapting 
in  the  new  information  age. 


A  tremendous 
opportunity  for 
cross-sectoral 
techno-networking. 

DR.  LYNN  M.  NAGLE 
CIO,  MOUNT  SINAI  HOSPITAL 


ness  achievement 
through  the  innov¬ 
ative  use  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology. 


The  Retreat  features  the  Tuesday  evening  dinner 
and  awards  ceremony,  which  honors  this  year’s 
Enterprise  Value  Award  winners,  all  of  whom  have 
demonstrated  busi- 


PARTNERS 

Acxiom  Corporation 
Citrix  Systems,  Inc. 
Comdisco,  Inc. 
E.piphany 
Genuity 

Hummingbird  Communications 
Infosys  Technologies 
Niku  Corporation 
Novell,  Inc. 

ProSight,  Inc. 

SAS 

Sybase,  Inc. 

Tivoli  Systems,  Inc. 

Tonic  Software 
Verizon  Communications 


The  Enterprise  Value  Awards  Ceremony 
Is  Proudly  Underwritten  by 

GENUiTY 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  355-0246  or  visit  our  website  at  w w w. cio.com/con ferert c e s 
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SANDRA  CAMPEAU 

Campeau  has  been  working 
her  way  up  at  Entertainment 
Publications  in  Troy,  Mich., 
since  1993.  After  stints  as  a 
business  analyst,  project  man¬ 
ager  and  director  of  software 
development,  she  took  the  title 
of  vice  president  of  IT  in  early 
1999.  Before  joining  Entertain¬ 
ment,  a  $210  million  enterprise 
that  creates  discount  directo¬ 
ries  and  fundraising  products, 
Campeau  worked  as  a  Cobol 
programmer  at  Renaissance 
System  Technologies  and  also 
as  a  business  analyst  at  El 
Paso  Electric.  She  earned  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  business 
administration  with  a  concen¬ 
tration  in  MIS  from  the 
University  of  Texas.  Today, 
Campeau  leads  a  team  of  50, 
supporting  1,300  users  at  150 
offices.  Her  group  has  been 
growing  20  percent  per  year 
since  1993. 


Virtual 

Mentor 

CIO  matches  a  veteran  CIO  with  a  new  IS  exec 
for  advice  on  motivating  staff  strategic  planning 
representation  and  peer-to-peer  networking 

BY  SARAH  D.  SCALET 


When  Sandra  Campeau  was  managing  soft¬ 
ware  development  at  Entertainment  Publi¬ 
cations,  she  knew  her  world.  She  kept  up 
with  the  trends,  understood  her  staff’s  chal¬ 
lenges  and  knew  which  questions  to  ask. 
Things  are  a  little  different  now  that  she 
manages  not  only  software  development  but 
also  telecommunications,  database,  Internet 
development  and  other  areas.  OK,  things  are 
a  lot  different.  As  she  settles  into  her  role  as 
vice  president  of  IT,  Campeau  realizes  she 
must  further  build  knowledge  in  these  areas 
of  responsibility.  She  also  knows  she  must 
work  hard  to  motivate  and  reward  her  IS 
staff,  though  she  risks  upsetting  the  equitable 
balance  with  other  corporate  departments. 
And  perhaps  most  importantly,  she  needs 
to  get  her  department  more  involved  in 


ESTHER  DELURGIO 

At  BAX  Global,  a  $2.1  billion 
global  transportation  and  sup¬ 
ply  chain  management  com¬ 
pany  in  Irvine,  Calif.,  Delurgio 
is  responsible  for  strategy, 
planning  and  day-to-day  man¬ 
agement  of  all  IT-related  activ¬ 
ities.  From  1997  to  1998,  she 
was  the  vice  president  and  CIO 
of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
Southern  California.  Before  that, 
Delurgio  spent  10  years  at 
Mitsubishi  Motor  Sales  of 
America,  where  she  started  as 
manager  of  business  systems 
and  was  ultimately  promoted 
to  vice  president  of  IS.  She  be¬ 
gan  her  career  in  IS  as  a  pro¬ 
grammer  for  the  Singer  Corp. 
in  1969  and  earned  her  bach¬ 
elor's  degree  and  MBA  from 
Wichita  State  University  in 
Kansas. 


www.cio.com 
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Entertainment’s  strategic  planning.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  company  is  constantly  reevaluat¬ 
ing  and  adapting  to  change — with  sugges¬ 
tions  coming  from  every  level  of  manage¬ 
ment — and  Campeau,  who  feels  that  her 
gender  is  not  a  barrier,  can  speak  her  mind 
with  the  CEO.  The  question  is  how  to 
approach  these  goals  most 
effectively.  For  answers,  Cam¬ 
peau  met  with  veteran  FT  ex¬ 
ecutive  Esther  Delurgio,  CIO 
at  transportation  and  supply 
chain  company  BAX  Global. 

Think  Business 

Sandra  Campeau:  The  No.  1 

challenge  I  face  is  that  IT 
does  not  have  direct  represen¬ 
tation  in  strategic  planning. 

My  manager  has  a  back¬ 
ground  in  human  resources, 
and  she  represents  IT’s  inter¬ 
ests  when  the  executive  team 
is  discussing  strategic  direc¬ 
tion.  She’s  very  sharp,  but 
unless  you  live  IT,  you  don’t 
understand  it.  The  current 
CEO  has  eight  direct  reports, 
and  it’s  not  feasible  at  this 
time  to  add  another.  How  do 
I  get  IT  more  involved  in 
strategic  planning? 

Esther  Delurgio:  The  most 
recent  time  that  I  didn’t 
report  to  the  CEO  was  back 
in  ’87. 1  reported  to  a  senior 
vice  president  who  had  hu¬ 
man  resources,  IT,  legal  and 
administration  responsibili¬ 
ties.  He  was  an  excellent 
leader,  but  1  agree  that  it’s  hard  to  have  a 
presence  in  the  executive  boardroom  if 
you’re  not  reporting  to  the  CEO.  Somewhere 
along  the  way,  if  you  can  get  your  CEO  into 
a  special  seminar  such  as  a  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  retreat  that  would  raise  his  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  technology  to  his  future, 
then  he  might  start  thinking  in  terms  of  part¬ 
nering  with  you  and  wanting  you  to  be  a 
direct  report.  CEOs  today  who  are  really  in 


tune  with  the  times  understand  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  technology,  and  they  don’t  want  to 
have  IT  too  far  away  from  them. 

Campeau:  Although  there  have  been  improve¬ 
ments  during  the  past  several  months,  many 
times  we  are  pulled  in  to  support  projects 
after  direction  has  been  set.  About  a  month 


bring  up  this  subject  with  your  boss  and  say, 
“As  I  grow  in  my  job,  I  would  like  to  be  more 
involved  in  the  strategic  planning  and  under¬ 
stand  these  decisions.  At  what  point  could  I 
start  being  included  in  some  of  the  planning? 
What  can  I  do  to  grow  to  where  I’m  accepted 
as  a  participant  in  planning  and  decision¬ 
making  processes?”  I  think 
what  happened  with  my 
boss  back  then  was  that  he 
started  realizing  there  were 
certain  things  that  I  needed 
to  be  able  to  talk  about 
directly  with  the  other  exec¬ 
utives.  He  told  his  boss, 
“I’d  like  to  include  Esther  in 
the  officers’  council.”  The 
CEO  said,  “Sure.”  I  still  re¬ 
ported  to  the  same  level, 
but  I  was  then  part  of  that 
strategic  planning  group. 
You  want  to  get  yourself 
into  that  group  because 
that’s  where  decisions  are 
made.  And  then,  what  can 
you  do  to  offer  them  more? 
How  do  you  stay  current  as 
far  as  technology? 
Campeau:  By  reading  arti¬ 
cles,  using  the  Internet  or 


“I’d  like  to  make  sure  that  we  are  pulled 
in  at  the  beginning  of  projects  when  the 
strategic  decisions  are  being  made.” 


ago,  my  manager  told  me  I’d  need  to  hire 
eight  people  for  a  new  project  I  didn’t  know 
about.  I  dug  a  bit  and  found  out  I  needed  to 
hire  programmers,  but  I’d  like  to  make  sure 
that  we  are  pulled  in  at  the  beginning  of  proj¬ 
ects  when  the  strategic  decisions  are  being 
made  or  that  other  divisions  ask  the  ques¬ 
tion  “Should  IT  be  involved?”  before  exe¬ 
cuting  a  project. 

Delurgio:  Maybe  that’s  an  opportunity  to 


-Sandra  Campeau 

going  to  seminars. 

Delurgio:  That’s  good.  But  you  also  want  to 
develop  your  business  knowledge  as  much 
as  you  can — learn  more  about  your  compe¬ 
tition,  about  the  performance  of  your  com¬ 
pany.  What’s  your  revenue?  What  is  your 
main  product?  What’s  profitable?  What  isn’t? 
Start  thinking  as  if  you  were  CEO.  That  way, 
when  you’re  in  the  group,  they’ll  start  looking 
to  you  for  technology  solutions,  but  they’ll 
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Taken  from  10  major  industry  sectors,  the  InternetWeek  100  showcases  companies  that  are  successfully 
utilizing  e-business.  Whether  in  the  form  of  increasing  revenues,  adding  customers,  cutting  costs  or 


improving  relationships,  these  companies  have  generated  impressive  returns.  On  average  they  expanded  their  customer  bases 
by  8%.  And  fully  one-third  expect  revenues  to  grow  by  40%  this  year.  How  did  they  do  this?  By  using  different  software. 
Software  that  is  proven  and  tested  to  be  flexible,  reliable,  scalable,  cross-platform  and  supports  industry  standards.  In  other  words, 
the  IBM  portfolio  of  e-business  software:  WebSphere"”  Lotus,®  DB2®  and  Tivoli.®  To  learn  more,  visit  ibm.com/software/different 


Leadership 


also  realize  that  you’re  a  business  person. 

How  do  you  prioritize  projects?  Do  you 
have  X  number  that  you’re  supposed  to 
complete  in  a  year? 

Campeau:  No.  When  I  took  this  position,  I 
felt  strongly  that  we  needed  to  introduce 
more  rigor  in  project  management,  because 
basically  whoever  was  screaming  the  loud¬ 
est  got  their  work  done. 

We’re  evaluating  project 
management  tools  to  track 
time  and  projects  we’re 
working  on.  Last  year  we 
started  requiring  requests  in 
writing.  Our  business  is  mar¬ 
ket  driven.  We  have  a  list  of 
projects  that  we  are  working 
on,  but  it  can  change  with 
little  notice.  One  of  our  divi¬ 
sions  sells  customer  coupon 
books  for  companies,  and 
because  they’re  signed  at  the 
last  minute,  normally  they 
take  precedence.  It’s  been  dif¬ 
ficult  to  show  that  because 
we’re  doing  this,  we’re  not 
able  to  do  something  else. 

Delurgio:  The  last  three  com¬ 
panies  I’ve  worked  with — 

Mitsubishi  Motors,  the  Auto 
Club  and  BAX — did  not 
have  time-accounting  sys¬ 
tems  when  I  got  there.  It’s 
one  of  the  first  things  I  imple¬ 
mented.  You  take  a  project 
and  break  it  down  into  its 
life  cycle — approval,  design, 
coding,  testing,  those  kinds 
of  things — and  keep  track  of 
hours  against  these  phases. 

Campeau:  We’re  already 
keeping  track  of  time,  but 
not  to  the  detail  that  we  need.  We  wrote 
our  own  system  in  Access  to  track  projects 
and  time,  but  we’re  not  tracking  and  report¬ 
ing  this  information  to  the  division  for 
which  the  work  is  being  done.  I’d  like  to  be 
able  to  say,  “You  realize  that  if  you  were 
paying  for  this,  it  would  cost  you  $2  mil¬ 
lion  in  IT  dollars.  Do  you  think  you’re 


getting  your  money’s  worth?” 

Delurgio:  That’s  important.  Also,  the  life 
cycle  is  important  because  there  are  certain 
phases  you  can  capitalize,  and  that’s  impor¬ 
tant  to  your  financial  people.  The  problem 
with  these  project  tracking  systems  is  that 
sometimes  they  get  loaded  up  with  so  many 
ad  hoc  requests  that  you  would  spend  almost 


all  your  time  doing  maintenance. 

Campeau:  How  do  you  control  that?  That’s 
what  really  kills  us,  all  the  ad  hoc  requests. 
Delurgio:  The  way  I  did  it  best  was  at 
Mitsubishi.  There,  the  project  leader,  the 
application  manager  and  myself  would  sit 
down  together  every  month  with  the  user 
executives  and  their  key  staff.  We  would  say, 


“Your  backlog  of  requests  is  this;  you  have 
this  many  people  assigned  to  maintenance. 
We  want  to  make  sure  we’re  working  on  the 
most  important  things,  but  if  we  put  all  of 
our  resources  on  maintenance-type  projects 
or  enhancements  to  the  existing  systems, 
we’re  never  going  to  get  around  to  major 
projects.”  I  tried  to  educate  the  users  and 


-Sandra  Campeau 

also  [teach  them  to]  go 
through  the  list  and  delete 
things  that  they  didn’t  actu¬ 
ally  need. 

Learn  from 
Employees 

Campeau:  Another  chal¬ 
lenge  I  face  is  managing 
such  a  disparate  set  of 
teams.  When  I  was  manag¬ 
ing  software,  it  was  easier  in 
the  sense  that  I  knew  my 
world.  In  my  current  posi¬ 
tion,  it  is  virtually  impossi¬ 
ble  for  me  to  manage  in  the 
same  capacity. 

Delurgio:  You  should  al¬ 
ways  feel  comfortable  ask¬ 
ing  your  staff  to  explain 
things.  If  they’re  bringing 
forth  a  proposal,  have  them 
explain  the  benefits,  why  they’re  doing  it  and 
how  it’ll  work.  The  way  to  have  credibility 
is  not  to  try  to  understand  everything  on  the 
technical  side  but  to  come  at  it  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  perspective.  Ask,  “Why  are  we  doing 
this?  What’s  the  old  way?  What’s  the  new 
way?  What’s  the  cost?  What’s  the  benefit?” 
You  pay  them  well  to  make  good  recommen- 


“When  I  was  managing  software,  it  was  easier 
in  the  sense  that  I  knew  my  world.  In  my 
current  position,  it  is  virtually  impossible 
for  me  to  manage  in  the  same  capacity.” 
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DB2  results:  440,879.95  tpmC  at  $32.28/tpmC,  availability  date:  12/7/00.  Oracle  results  on  Fujitsu  GP7000F,  model  2000: 138,735.06  tpmC  at  $74.33/tpmC,  availability  date:  1/14/01.  Results  as  of  8/8/00.  TPC,  TPC-C  and  tpmC  are  trademarks 
of  the  Transaction  Processing  Performance  Council  (www.tpc.org).  IBM,  the  e-business  logo,  DB2  and  DB2  Universal  Database  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries. 
Windows  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States,  other  countries  or  both.  Other  company,  product  and  service  names  may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  others.  ©  2000  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved 
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How  fast  is  that?  At  440,880  transactions  a  minute,  a  new  TPC-C 
record,  DB2®  Universal  Database™  is  three  times  faster  than  Oracle. 


Yes,  the  e-business  world  is  different.  And  it  demands  software  that  performs.  Try  the  world’s 
most  powerful  database  on  Windows®  or  any  other  platform  at  ibm.com/software/different/db2 
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dations,  but  you’re  also  asking  them  to  be 
able  to  explain  what  they’re  recommending. 
Campeau:  I’m  glad  to  hear  that,  because 
that’s  basically  what  I  do.  As  our  department 
grows,  I’d  like  to  at  least  review  technical 
options  such  as  ASPs  or  outsourcing  por¬ 
tions  of  projects.  But  what 
if  a  person  in  charge  of  an 
area  is  against  a  particular 
option,  and  I  don’t  really 
know  enough  to  ask  good 
questions? 

Delurgio:  Maybe  bond  with 
that  person  more.  Go  to 
lunch  and  share  your  con¬ 
cerns.  Have  a  frank  con¬ 
versation.  Say,  “You  could 
be  absolutely  right  that 
outsourcing  is  a  bad  idea 
for  our  company,  but  I 
want  you  to  go  into  it  with 
an  objective  approach  and 
do  some  analysis.  If  it 
comes  back  that  we  should 
not  outsource,  then  I  un¬ 
derstand  that.”  The  main 
point  is  that  you’ve  got  to 
have  people  reporting  to 
you  who  you  really  trust, 


who  you  think  are  really  good  and  who  will 
work  with  you. 

Make  People  Happy 

Campeau:  You  read  about  Internet  compa¬ 
nies  that  have  a  foosball  table,  and  they  do 
this,  and  they  do  that,  and  they  offer  free 
beer  on  Fridays  at  5.  I’d  like  to  do  that  for 
the  IS  group,  but  I  don’t  know  if  that  would 
work  here.  I’m  located  at  headquarters  with 


all  the  other  departments,  and  we  try  to 
maintain  equity  among  the  departments. 
Delurgio:  You  can  do  some  of  that  at 
department  meetings.  We  just  had  one  last 
Friday.  We  went  to  an  outdoor  restaurant, 
and  we  started  with  introductions,  promo¬ 


tions  and  congratulations.  Then  we  got  into 
special  projects.  Then  I  talked  about  the 
business  in  general.  Then  managers  came 
up  and  made  a  big  deal  about  people  who 
are  being  recognized  for  success.  Then  we 
all  ate  lunch  together.  People  end  up  sitting 
with  people  they  don’t  ordinarily  talk  to.  It 
does  a  lot  to  encourage  communication  and 
friendships.  It’s  vital  that  people  feel  like 
they’re  on  an  important  mission  and  that 


they  know  what’s  happening. 

As  far  as  incentives,  that’s  an  important 
subject.  There  is  a  shortage  of  good  IS  peo¬ 
ple,  and  we  do  have  to  be  creative.  Some  of 
us  did  some  unusual  things  with  Y2K.  We 
built  incentives  around  the  whole  two  years. 

Now,  using  that  same  kind 
of  thinking,  we’re  giving 
away  incentives  on  major 
projects.  There  is  a  risk  that 
people  who  don’t  get  the 
incentives  will  feel  like  it’s  not 
fair;  it’s  just  one  of  those 
things  you  have  to  think 
through.  On  the  pay  itself,  a 
lot  of  times  you’ll  get  other 
departments  saying,  “Oh, 
those  IS  people  make  way 
too  much  money.”  At  this 
company,  we  actually  have  a 
different  salary  band  for  IT, 
and  the  salaries  are  quite 
higher.  We  just  say,  “IS  peo¬ 
ple  cost  more  because  of  the 
skills,  training  and  experi¬ 
ence.  It’s  a  fact  of  life.” 
Campeau:  How  do  you  man¬ 
age  people  who  aren’t  in 
your  immediate  office? 
Delurgio:  We  have  a  dotted 
line/solid  line  kind  of  rela¬ 
tionship.  I  hired  all  of  them, 
but  they  have  a  solid  line  to 
their  country  president  and 
a  dotted  line  to  me.  We 
update  reports  together;  we 
have  a  monthly  IT  report;  we 
share  information.  I  counsel 
with  them  every  other  week 
or  so.  Twice  a  year  we  have 
a  worldwide  IT  planning  meeting. 

Campeau:  We  have  a  small  IT  shop  in  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  in  a  plant  in  South  Carolina.  The 
manager  of  that  area  has  a  dotted  line  to  me. 
He’s  somebody  who’s  been  there  for  more 
than  five  years,  so  he  was  already  pretty 
autonomous  when  I  got  this  position. 
Delurgio:  You  might  go  down  and  visit 
him — have  him  tell  you  what  he’s  working 
on,  let  him  know  that  you’re  there  to  talk 


“There  is  a  risk  that  people  who  don’t  get 
the  incentives  will  feel  like  it’s  not  fair;  it’s 
just  one  of  those  things  you  have  to  think 
through.” 


-Esther  Delurgio 
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Remarkably  quickly,  the  Internet  has  transformed  how  business  is  done.  This 
requires  software  that’s  flexible,  reliable,  scalable,  has  cross-platform  capability 
and  supports  industry  standards.  That  software  is  WebSphere^  Lotus,®  Tivoli®  and  DB2®  It’s  the  software  IBM 
makes  to  create,  deploy  and  manage  e-business  applications.  To  learn  more,  go  to  ibm.com/software/different 
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to.  All  our  executives  send  an  update  letter  to 
the  CEO  once  a  month  or  so.  Mine  has  sec¬ 
tions  like,  “What  do  we  do  for  sales  and 
marketing?  What  do  we  do  for  transporta¬ 
tion?  What  do  we  do  for  supply  chain  man¬ 
agement?”  I  have  all  the  managers  fill  in  their 
sections.  It’s  one  formal  way  I  get  updated  by 
remote  locations. 

Find  Ways  to  Network 

Campeau:  People  at  the  IT  management  level 
don’t  network  a  lot  in  Detroit.  I  don’t  know 
why.  I’ve  traveled  to  Minneapolis  and  Seattle 
for  business,  and  I’ve  noticed  that  there’s  a 
lot  more  networking  in  those  areas.  Do  you 
have  any  suggestions  for  finding  people  to 
network  with? 

Delurgio:  You  could  initiate  it.  I’ll  tell  you 
about  three  things  that  I’ve  been  active  in 
for  many  years.  One  is  the  Society  for 


Information  Management.  We  have  a  strong 
chapter  here.  If  you  do  get  into  a  similar 
organization,  and  you  can  afford  the  time, 
it’s  good  to  play  some  role,  maybe  lead  a 
meeting.  It’ll  help  develop  you,  but  it’s  also 
good  networking. 

The  other  two  are  more  informal.  One  is 
a  monthly  breakfast  group  led  by  a  guy  who 
has  his  own  little  consulting  business.  All  he 
really  does  is  organize  us.  We  take  turns 
hosting  it,  and  together  we  select  subjects, 
and  each  of  us  takes  one  of  those  subjects, 
like  e-commerce.  If  I’m  the  host,  I  pay  for 
continental  breakfast  and  do  a  15-  to  20- 
minute  introduction  about  what  we’re  doing 
at  BAX,  and  we  go  around  the  table,  and 
everyone  comments.  The  consultant  writes 
up  the  minutes. 

The  other  is  a  lunch  group.  There  are  no 
minutes,  no  dues;  nobody  pays  for  anything. 


We  take  turns  going  to  each  other’s  shops. 
Usually  two  or  three  people  will  suggest  a 
couple  of  items  for  the  agenda,  and  we  have 
roundtable  discussions.  It  depends  on  how 
aggressive  you  want  to  be,  but  you  could 
probably  host  one  of  those  yourself — just 
send  an  invitation  to  the  CIOs  in  the  area 
and  say,  “I’m  setting  up  a  lunch.  Would  you 
like  to  come?”  See  what  kind  of  response 
you  get.  Networking  with  peers  is  really 
valuable.  You  are  usually  facing  a  lot  of  the 
same  problems  and  issues. 

Three  Weeks  Later... 

Campeau:  I’ve  already  executed  some  of  the 
ideas  you  gave  me.  The  first  thing  I  did  was 
call  one  of  the  consultancies  in  the  area  that 
has  a  lot  of  contacts  and  talk  to  them  about 
getting  high-level  IS  people  together  for 
breakfast  on  a  monthly  basis.  They  thought 
it  was  a  good  idea  and  were  interested  in 
sponsoring  it.  They’re  working  to  find  people 
who  are  interested  and  topics  they’d  like  to 
talk  about. 

I  talked  to  my  manager,  too,  about  strat¬ 
egy,  and  lately  she  really  has  been  doing  a 
better  job  pulling  me  into  projects.  She  said 
that  she  needs  me  to  let  her  know  when  I 
see  something  I  think  I  should  be  involved  in, 
which  I  thought  was  pretty  positive.  It  was 
a  good  dialogue. 

Then  I  got  one  of  the  members  of  my 
team  who’s  very  creative  to  start  looking 
around  for  a  place  where  we  could  do  off¬ 
site  luncheons  on  a  quarterly  basis.  We’re 
going  to  start  the  meeting  with  the  things 
you  talked  about — recognizing  new  people 
and  promotions. 

Delurgio:  That’s  good.  We  have  a  way  to  rec¬ 
ognize  people  that  we  call  “Points  for 
Success.”  When  people  earn,  say,  100  points, 
then  they  can  pick  out  a  gift  from  a  catalog. 
You  could  give  people  movie  tickets,  sports 
tickets,  anything  just  for  the  recognition.  It’s 
a  fun  way  to  run  the  meeting.  BE! 


Want  to  participate  in  a  future  Virtual  Mentor  arti¬ 
cle?  Drop  a  note  to  Senior  Executive  Editor  Richard 
Pastore  at  pastore@cio.com.  Staff  Writer  Sarah  D. 
Scalet  can  be  reached  at  sscaiet@cio.com. 


CIO’ s  Online  Mentor-Matching  Service 

Mentors  Wanted 

Let  us  help  you  find 
someone  to  coach 

Jt’s  impossible  to  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  being  a 
successful  IT  executive.  Neither  a  newcomer  nor  a  20-year 
veteran  has  all  the  answers  to  mastering  one  of  the  hard¬ 
est  jobs  in  today’s  organizations.  That's  why  there’s  a  crit¬ 
ical  need  for  IT  leadership  mentoring  and  executive  coaching. 

Veteran  leaders  can  offer  a  treasure  trove  of  hard-earned  insights, 
such  as  how  to  play  the  political  game  successfully  and  provide 
smart  project  leadership  and  the  keys  to  motivating  IT  staff  and 
managing  user  expectations. 

Unfortunately,  it's  hard  to  find  someone  to  work  with.  We  can 
help.  CIO's  free  mentor-matching  service  will  pair  IT  managers 
eager  to  learn  from  a  veteran’s  war  stories  and  wisdom  with  sea¬ 
soned  executives  who  want  to  share  their  ideas  and  advise  earnest, 
bright  professionals.  We  provide  the  ground  rules;  you  provide  the  small  time  commitment  of  one 
phone  call  or  in-person  interaction  per  month  for  a  three-month  trial  period.  Visit 
www.cio.com/forums/executive/mentors  for  more  information  and  to  enroll— because  this  job 
ain’t  getting  any  easier. 
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There's  an  easier  way 

to  manage  your  Corporate 

IT  services  supply  chain... 


Changepoi^\ 


So  before  the  next  ball 
drops,  see  it  coming  with 
Changepoint  for  Enterprise  IT. 


At  Changepoint,  we  know  that  effective  service  delivery 
is  the  core  of  every  corporate  IT  department.  That’s 
why  Changepoint  for  Enterprise  IT  software  was 
specifically  designed  to  help  corporate  IT 
departments  manage  their  entire  IT  services 
supply  chain  -  leveraging  the  Internet  to 
enable  close  working  relationships 
with  staff,  clients,  suppliers,  partners 
and  contractors  across  a  common 
B2B  infrastructure. 

Changepoint  for  Enterprise  IT  and 
myChangepoint.com,  a  Web-based 
portal  that  seamlessly  integrates 
with  Changepoint  for  Enterprise  IT, 
provide  completely  consolidated 
management  of  your  corporate 
IT  services  from  line-of-business 
client  relationship  management  to 
engagement  management,  project 
management,  time  &  expense, 
contractor/resource  management 
and  invoicing/cross-charging. 


Strategic  Technology  for  Fearless  IT  Leadership. 

www.changepoint.com  or  call  1-800-263-7189. 


Join  Changepoint  at  the  CIO  Perspectives  Conference  on  Monday,  October  16th  at  1:45pm  for 
a  presentation  by  Juana  Clark,  Director  of  Application  Management,  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric. 
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Privacy 

Internet  marketers  are 

getting  hammered  for  trying 
to  build  consumer  profiles. 

Insiders  say  they  couldn’t  build 

a  decent  profile  even  if  they  wanted  to. 

So,  what’s  all  the  fuss  about? 

BY  REBECCA  LYNCH 


Both  sides  claim  to  wear  white  hats.  Both  sides  want  to  protect  the 

public  good.  In  the  IT  corral,  where  Internet  privacy  experts  have  bat¬ 
tled  advertisers  for  the  last  three  years,  dueling  ideologues  insist 
they  have  the  best  interests  of  citizens  at  heart.  Now, 
a  third  interest  group  is  weighing  in  on  the  issue. 

They  are  the  practitioners,  and  they  claim  that  for  reasons  that  are 
technological  and  logistical,  Internet  marketers  couldn’t  build  a  reli¬ 
able  database  of  customer  profiles  even  if  they  wanted  to.  Yet  despite 
that  claim,  the  battle  of  the  advocates  goes  on. 

To  the  left  are  the  privacy  activists— watchdog  groups  such  as  the  Electronic  Privacy 
Information  Center  (EPIC)  and  Junkbusters  Corp.  They  believe  that  the  government 
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►  Learn  why  consumer 
profiling  is  still  a  thing 
of  the  future 

►  Find  out  why  consumers 
don’t  trust  online  marketers 

►  See  how  the  battle  between 
privacy  advocates  and 
marketers  is  likely  to  continue 
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sent.  However,  there  is  some  indication  that  the  battle  isn’t  over: 
The  FTC  has  said  that  it  would  continue  to  press  for  legislation  that 
will  protect  the  privacy  of  consumers. 

Report  from  the  FRONT  LINES 

What  is  the  battle  all  about?  Privacy  experts  insist  that  advertisers’ 
often  covert  collection  of  Web  surfer’s  personal  data  infringes  on 


panies  such  as  24/7  Media,  Doubleclick,  Engage-  and  MatchLogic, 
has  a  mission:  to  grow  e-commerce  while  increasing  consumer  con¬ 
fidence,  largely  by  assuring  the  public  that  private  watchdog  groups 
like  TRUSTe  and  BBB  (Better  Business  Bureau)  OnLine  are  all  that 
is  needed  to  protect  their  personal  data.  NAI  has  a  tough  row  to 
hoe.  In  July,  Columbus,  Ohio-based  Interhack  Corp.,  a  security  firm 
that  does  risk  assessment  for  Internet  retailers,  reported  that  at  least 
two  websites  that  carried  the  TRUSTe  privacy  seal,  Lucy.com  and 
Fusion.com,  were  sending  personal  information  to  the  marketing 
company  Coremetrics. 

The  revelation  was  reminiscent  of  another  incident  a  few  weeks 
earlier,  when  ToySmart,  the  mostly  Disney-owned  online  toy  retailer 
based  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  filed  for  bankruptcy  protection  and  then 
tried  to  sell  its  customer  lists  (complete  with  members’  children’s 
names,  ages  and  e-mail  addresses),  even  after  their  TRUSTe-blessed 
site  promised  it  would  never  share  that  information  with  a  third 
party.  TRUSTe,  the  independent  agency  that  gave  its  privacy  seal- 
of-approval  to  the  site,  notified  the  FTC,  which  launched  an  inves¬ 
tigation.  As  of  this  writing,  the  FTC  has  agreed  to  settle  the  suit 
filed  against  ToySmart ’s  plan  to  sell  customer  information — setting 
what  many  privacy  advocates  believe  is  a  dangerous  precedent  for 
similarly  fated  companies.  In  other  words,  if  “safe”  sites  can  change 
their  rules,  no  self-regulating  website  can  be  trusted.  The  public’s 
opinion  of  the  settlement  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  the  attorneys 


vere  sending  personal  information 
o  a  marketing  company. 


should  regulate  how  online  advertisers  collect  and  dis¬ 
tribute  personal  customer  information.  On  the  other 
side,  free-advertising  proponents — some  of  whom  are 
united  under  the  Network  Advertising  Initiative  (NAI) — 
insist  that  self-regulation  makes  sense  not  only  from  a 
policing  perspective,  but  a  financial  one  (that  is,  a  self¬ 
regulating  Internet  is  a  revenue-healthy  Internet,  is  a  free  Internet). 

This  July,  EPIC  and  Junkbusters  jointly  released  “Network 
Advertising  Initiative:  Principles  not  Privacy,”  a  report  that  assessed 
past  events  surrounding  Internet  advertisers,  analyzed  the  recent  self- 
regulatory  guidelines  approved  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(FTC)  and  proposed  solutions  for  protecting  online  privacy.  They 
concluded  that  Web  surfers  must  be  told  of  advertisers’  attempts  to 
profile  them,  and  they  must  be  given  the  choice  of  opting  out.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  information  that 
has  been  collected  in 
the  past  cannot  be 
linked  to  personally 
identifiable  data  with¬ 
out  a  consumer’s  con- 


individuals’  right  to  confidentiality.  The  long-practiced 
offline  marketing  method  of  target  advertising — now  at 
work  on  the  Internet — is  under  attack  from  Internet 
users  all  over  the  world.  Through  the  use  of  banner  ads, 
which  place  small  files  called  cookies  on  computers  to 
record  online  behavior,  agencies  can  track  online  activ¬ 
ity  and  then  directly  tailor  their  advertising  to  a  customer’s  tastes. 
Emboldened  by  the  motto  “past  behavior  determines  the  future,” 
advertisers  believe  they  can  better  identify  individual  preferences 
and  subsequently  boost  sales.  Privacy  advocates  object  not  only  to  the 
clandestine  approach  to  information  gathering;  they  worry  about 
potential  abuse  of  the  information. 

The  NAI,  a  group  of  third-party  advertisers,  is  keenly  aware  of 
the  public’s  growing  unease.  The  organization,  which  includes  com- 


n  July,  a  security  firm  that  does  risk  assess¬ 
ment  for  Internet  retailers  reported  that  at 
least  two  websites  that  carried  the  TRUSTe 
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e  Business  isn’t  about  building  a  Web  site;  it’s  about  running  your  business.  ATG  understands  that.  For  more 
than  five  years,  we’ve  provided  a  software  and  application  platform  that  helps  businesses  build  and 
manage  online  relationships  with  customers,  suppliers,  and  partners.  Our  solution,  ATG  Dynamo, 
offers  everything  from  multilingual  and  wireless-Web  support  to  a  scalable  platform  that  grows  with 
your  business.  Introduce  your  e-business  team  to  our  platform  by  visiting  us  online  at  www.atg.com/platform 
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general  of  44  states  have  filed  a  legal  brief  formally 
objecting  to  it. 

What’s  disconcerting  to  the  public,  says  Jay  Stanley, 
an  analyst  for  Internet  policy  and  regulation  research 
in  Forrester  Research’s  Washington,  D.C.,  office,  “is 
you  may  think  you’re  alone  in  front  of  your  computer 
in  your  underwear... but  it’s  not  true.”  Big  Browser  is  watching. 

WHAT  WORKS.  What  Doesn’t 

But  while  watchdog  groups  are  up  in  arms,  some  knowledgeable 
observers  think  their  concern  is  premature,  if  not  unfounded. 
According  to  a  May  New  York  Times  article  by  Saul  Hansell,  the 
information  collected  by  advertising  networks  is  so  fragmentary 
and  so  laden  with  errors  that  it  is  practically  useless.  The  result, 
Hansell  wrote,  is  “so  far  no  one  has  been  able  to  make  a  big  business 
out  of  being  Big  Brother.” 

David  Schehr,  a  research  director  at  Gartner  Group  agrees. 
“Banks  and  financial  service  firms  have  spent,  in  the  last  five  to  seven 
years,  hundreds  of  millions — if  not  billions — of  dollars  on  data  ware¬ 
housing  and  data  mining,”  he  says.  “Very  few  have  shown  any  rea¬ 
sonable  return.” 

Some  have  succeeded,  he  says,  in  draw¬ 
ing  a  reasonable  picture  of  their  customers, 
not  only  from  surfing  habits,  but  from  checking 
account  and  mortgage  information.  But  they 
have  yet  to  really  see  a  significant,  easily  definable 
return.  Still,  they  cling  to  the  old  model.  “They 
have  this  idea:  You  bought  a  book,  therefore  I 
know  how  to  sell  you  a  car,”  says  Schehr. 

“Everyone  is  fired  up  about  nothing”  says 
Steven  Kane,  cofounder  and  former  CEO  of 
Gamesville.com,  an  interactive  entertainment 
community  that  Lycos  purchased  in  1999.  Kane 
believes  that  advertisers  cannot  yet  merge  mean¬ 
ingful  online  data  into  existing  offline  informa¬ 
tion  to  create  in-depth  consumer  profiles.  “It’s  a 
very  big  job  [to  merge  data],”  he  says.  He  won¬ 
ders  why  consumers  aren’t  more  incensed  by 
offline  data  collection  practices,  compiled  by  fre¬ 
quent  flyer,  credit  card,  finance,  security  and  insurance  companies. 

“What  about  the  NCOA?”  asks  Kane  about  the  National  Change 
of  Address.  “The  [U.S.]  Postal  Service  has  a  great  business  selling 
information  to  people  who  send  direct  mail.”  The  bottom  line,  says 
Kane,  has  less  to  do  with  a  vast  conspiracy  to  strip  consumers  of 
their  privacy.  “It’s  people  who  want  to  sell  you  things.  Or  not  sell 
you  things.  That’s  as  complicated  as  it  gets.” 

At  this  point,  says  Schehr,  because  there  is  no  unique  identifier  in 
the  online  databases,  there’s  nothing  to  tie  them  together.  Cookie  data¬ 
bases,  he  adds,  do  not  include  names,  addresses,  Social  Security  num¬ 
bers;  there’s  nothing  to  link  with  offline  data.  “The  ability  to  tie  to 


offline  information  will  be  an  exceptionally  convoluted 
process.  It  seems  that  without  compatible  information  or 
formats,  it  won’t  work.” 

Jonathan  Shapiro,  senior  vice  president  of  business 
development  at  Doubleclick,  told  Advertising  Age  in 
November  1999  that  it  is  impossible  to  link  cookies  that 
do  not  have  personal  identifiers  with  a  database  of  names  and 
addresses.  However,  if  customers  volunteer  that  information,  the  links 
could  be  made. 

Beyond  the  technological  obstacles,  there  is  the  question  of  just 
how  meaningful  is  the  information  garnered  by  cookies.  If,  for 
example,  your  10-year-old  son  researches  panda  bears  for  a  school 
project  on  the  family  computer,  the  cookie  on  your  hard  drive  could 
say  you  have  an  interest  in  endangered  species. 

“It’s  garbage  in,  garbage  out,”  says  Kane.  “If  a  database  has 
lousy  data,  the  best  technology  in  the  world  doesn’t  improve  the 
quality.  What’s  really  expensive  is  hiring  smart  people  to  find  out 
what’s  relevant.  It’s  having  the  brains  to  sort  and  use  data — that’s 
what’s  interesting.” 

Of  course,  just  because  the  marketing  industry  has  yet  to  figure  out 


anks  and  financial  service 
firms  have  spent,  in  the 


last  five  to  seven  years, 
hundreds  of  millions— 
if  not  billions— of  dollars 
on  data  warehousing  and 
data  mining.  Very  few  have 
shown  any  reasonable  return.” 

-David  Schehr,  Gartner  Group  research  director 


how  to  create  a  meaningful  database  of  consumer  profiles  that  actu¬ 
ally  earns  its  keep  doesn’t  mean  it  won’t  someday  master  the  sci¬ 
ence.  And  it  is  that  potential  ability  to  merge  online  and  offline  data¬ 
bases  that  leaves  many  industry  watchers  divided — and  a  few  uneasy. 

Lynne  Harvey,  a  senior  analyst  at  the  Patricia  Seybold  Group 
in  Boston,  agrees  it  can  be  done  well.  “The  tools  are  out  there,”  she 
says.  “Personify,  for  instance,  creates  profiles  based  on  information 
in  cookies.  These  profiles  can  be  combined  with  offline  informa¬ 
tion  and  then  be  built  into  a  consolidated  database.”  Other  com¬ 
panies  like  Engage  and  Be  Free  are  busily  merging  this  informa¬ 
tion  as  well.  The  process  may  be  in  its  infancy,  with  one  adver- 
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tising  executive  in  Hansell’s  New  York  Times  article 
equating  it  with  “television  in  1950,”  but  it  does 
exist.  “The  debate  is  not  if,”  says  Harvey,  “it’s  whether 
they  should  do  this — and  then  resell  to  retailers.” 


THE  VIEW  from  the  Sidelines 

Forrester  Research’s  Stanley,  one  of  the  more  objective  voices  in  the 
debate,  believes  the  concern  over  Internet  privacy  reflects  real  worries 
and  issues.  “In  this  case  the  hype  is  true:  The  Internet  threatens  to  bring 
big  changes  to  how  we  live  as  private  human  beings,”  he  says.  Although 
citizens  can  dismiss  concerns,  the  fact  is  “Joe  Schmoe  doesn’t  like 
people  knowing  what  he  likes.  There’s  a  lot  of  hanky-panky  out 
there — people  don’t  want  anybody  to  know  what  they’re  doing.” 

The  problem  is,  he  says,  advertisers  have  spent  more  time  trying  to 
make  money  than  protecting  their  customers.  Because  Internet  com¬ 
merce  is  new  and  there’s  no  model  of  excellence  out  there,  lots  of  com¬ 
panies  are  still  desperately 
trying  to  figure  out  how  to  be¬ 
come  profitable.  Venture  cap¬ 
italists  are  breathing  down 
their  necks,  expecting  pay¬ 
back.  Billions  of  dollars  have 
been  invested  in  hopes  of  sell¬ 
ing  more  products,  more  effi¬ 
ciently.  If  profits  aren’t  real¬ 
ized,  those  investments  are  lost. 

These  days,  says  Stanley, 
smart  advertisers  know  that 

in  order  to  win  customer  loyalty,  they  must  cater  not  only  to 
their  consumers’  desires  and  offer  good  prices — they  must  also 
assuage  their  fears.  “Companies  are  going  out  of  their  way  to 
establish  trust  with  customers.  Some  are  leaving  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  on  the  table  by  not  using  and/or  selling  lists.”  Stanley  believes 
Internet  marketers  can’t  stop  here;  they  need  to  take  privacy  to 
the  next  level  so  that  customers  trust  the  Internet  as  a  whole. 
“[Customers]  don’t  want  to  worry  about  it.  Otherwise  it’s  like  a 
merchant  who  owns  a  store  at  a  dilapidated  mall.  If  all  around 
you  is  terrible,  your  profits  will  suffer.” 

One  problem,  says  Seybold’s  Harvey,  is  that  so  far  at  least, 
Internet  customers  don’t  behave  exactly  like  old-economy  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  click-through  rates  on  banner  ads,  once  thought  to 
be  the  perfect  way  to  match  people  with  products,  have  slumped 
dramatically  to  less  than  1  percent. 

At  the  same  time,  “companies  are  under  the  gun  to  prove  them¬ 
selves  in  short  order,”  says  Harvey.  And  they’re  often  terrorized  by 
the  competition.  “There  is  a  fear  factor.  Barnesandnoble.com 
might  say,  ‘If  Amazon.com  is  doing  it,  I  should  be  doing  it  too.’ 

In  order  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses,  everyone  jumps  on  the  band¬ 
wagon.”  These  companies  are  squeezed  pretty  tightly.  “They 
need  to  acquire  customers,  show  profits  and  pacify  venture 


capitalists.  They  must  show  profitability.” 

Yet  with  few  privacy  controls  inherent  to  target  mar¬ 
keting,  customers  are  skittish.  They  wonder:  Do  banner 
ads  have  a  right  to  collect  information  on  me?  And  do  the 
marketing  companies  promoting  them  have  a  right  to  sell 
that  information  without  my  knowledge  or  permission? 

“I  believe  we  have  a  right  to  be  concerned  with  that,”  says  Harvey. 
Companies  need  to  equally  weigh  privacy  with  making  money — it’s 
that  simple.  “We  believe  the  way  to  create  loyal  customers  is  to 
maintain  customers’  right  to  privacy.  If  you  violate  trust,  customers 
have  no  incentive  to  do  business  in  the  future.” 

Consider  a  hypothetical  situation  where  data  from  an  individ¬ 
ual  searching  the  Web  for  information  on  antidepressants  is 
grabbed  and  merged  by  online  credit  agencies,  Harvey  says. 
Potential  employers  could  see  that  data  and  either  misinterpret  its 
meaning  or  withhold  employment  based  on  Web-surfing  habits. 


We  believe  the  way  to  create  loyal 

customers  is  to  maintain  customers’ 
right  to  privacy.  If  you  violate  trust, 
customers  have  no  incentive  to  do 
business  in 
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Saving  Private  Data 

A  brief  history  of  privacy  rules  and  regs 

Federal  governments  and  other  authorities  have  a  long 
history  of  attempting  to  protect  personal  information 
about  private  citizens.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934  restricted  the 
government’s  ability  to  surreptitiously  intercept  electronic  communi¬ 
cation.  From  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  (which  limits  how  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  uses  personal  information)  to  wiretapping  legislation  in 
1986,  protections  have  been  erected  to  guard  citizens,  mainly  from 
governmental  intrusion. 

Legislation  protecting  individuals  from  private  industry,  although 
existing,  has  fewer  precedents— and  may  be  the  reason  why  it  is  tak¬ 
ing  longer  to  sort  out  the  debate.  The  1980  privacy  guidelines  set  by 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development— often 
known  as  the  Fair  Information  Practices— drive  the  current  debate. 
These  practices  are  composed  of  eight  principles:  controlling  data  col¬ 
lection,  quality,  purpose,  limits,  security,  availability,  participation  and 
accountability.  In  essence,  the  ideology  gives  customers  control  over 
how  their  personal  information  is  collected  and  disseminated. 

Privacy  advocates  want  to  use  these  practices  as  a  starting  point. 
They  believe  that  as  an  individual,  “you  have  the  right  to  control  what 
people  know  about  you,”  says  Jay  Stanley,  an  analyst  at  Forrester 


Research.  “If  you  lose  control,  it  demeans  you  as  a 
human  being." 

More  recently,  a  significant  Internet  privacy  event  occurred  with  the 
European  Community  Directive  in  1998.  The  edict  requires  any  com¬ 
pany  doing  business  within  the  borders  of  15  western  European  nations 
to  put  in  place  a  set  of  privacy  directives  on  fair  and  appropriate  use  of 
information,  an  idea  based  on  the  Fair  Information  Practices. 

In  other  words,  “Anyone  with  an  office  in  Europe  could  send  infor¬ 
mation  to,  for  example,  Detroit— but  only  if  Detroit’s  privacy  standards 
are  equal  to  the  European  Union  [EU],’’  says  Sanford  Sherizen,  a  com¬ 
puter  and  information  security  consultant  based  in  Natick,  Mass. 

Right  away,  says  Sherizen,  U.S.  companies  denounced  the  EU  rules  as 
unfair,  and  since  then  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  worked  out  a 
safe  harbor  agreement  that  would  allow  American  companies  to 
export  data.  “It  created  a  long  discussion  on  how  the  United  States 
could  wriggle  free  of  this  environment,”  he  says.  In  Sherizen’s  mind, 
the  talks  could  have  jump-started  the  issue,  helping  U.S.  companies 
come  to  an  agreement  sooner.  “To  me,  this  was  an  open  door,”  he 
says.  “It’s  obvious  there  is  a  need  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horn  and  go 
with  it.  We  did  not.”  -R.  Lynch 


“To  be  successful,”  says  Harvey,  “Internet  retailers  need  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  right  products,  focus  on  the  right  customer,  and  deliver 
on  promises  and  build  trust.” 

Building  that  trust  may  be  their  biggest  hurdle.  A  recent  survey 
of  40,000  households  conducted  by  Gartner  Group  found  that  two- 


A  recent  survey  of  40,000 
households  conducted 
by  Gartner  Group  found 
that  two-thirds  of  the 
respondents  worried  about 
losing  their  privacy. 


thirds  of  the  respondents  worried  about  losing  their  privacy. 
And  they  have  gotten  precious  little  assurance  from  Web  retailers. 
According  to  Brian  Smith,  a  research  director  in  Gartner’s  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  office,  the  FTC  studied  the  most  popular  websites  and  dis- 
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covered  that  only  40  percent  offer  privacy  policies.  “Only  20  percent 
live  up  to  the  fair  information  practices,”  he  says.  Their  main  fail¬ 
ure  is  not  giving  consumers  a  way  to  view  their  personal  informa¬ 
tion — or  a  vehicle  to  contest  the  ways  the  company  is  using  that 
information.  Applications  are  being  developed  that  allow  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  control  information,  which  could  revolutionize  con¬ 
sumer  involvement  in  the  process.  However,  if,  as  Smith  says, 
“customers  are  largely  ignorant  of  how  much  [advertisers] 
are  tracking  us,”  the  question  remains:  How  soon  will  cus¬ 
tomers  embrace  these  applications  that  allow  them  to  control 
their  privacy? 

Although  the  guns  are  back  in  the  holsters  at  the  IT  corral, 
it’s  still  uncertain  who  will  remain  standing  when  it’s  over. 
Whether  customers  are  protected  by  legislation  or  by  self¬ 
regulating  retailers,  the  bottom  line  is  this:  Privacy  protections 
must  be  enacted  to  preserve  the  future  of  e-business.  If  Web 
marketers  want  the  public  to  keep  spending,  they  must  be  able  to 
assure  customers  that  information  on  everything  from  name 
and  address  through  late-night  Web  surfing  habits  will  never  be 
violated — today  or  in  the  future.  QQ 


What  do  you  think  of  the  great  privacy  debate?  Let  us  know  at  letters@cio.com. 
Rebecca  Lynch,  a  freelance  writer  based  outside  of  Boston,  can  be  reached  at 
peachy  mama@aol.  com . 
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Hill  &  Knowlton  tackles 
knowledge  sharing  across 
global  and  corporate  lines 

BY  ERIC  BERKMAN 


IN  FEBRUARY  1999,  the  global  public  relations  company  Hill  & 
Knowlton  (H&K)  came  to  a  grim  conclusion:  Its  knowledge-sharing 
system  had  nothing  worth  sharing. 

The  organization  was  relying  on  an  intranet  that  was  designed  to  han¬ 
dle  only  certain  types  of  internal  information,  such  as  staff  bios  and 
case  studies,  that  were  submitted  in  rigid  templates.  Unformatted  content 
found  in  e-mail  or  research  files  couldn’t  make  it  onto  the  site.  Moreover, 
the  system  depended  on  employees  to  voluntarily  submit  and  update 
information,  which  they  rarely  did.  As  a  result,  employees  seldom  used 
the  system.  The  company’s  most  important  resource — the  wisdom  of 
nearly  2,000  PR  professionals  in  34  countries — went  untapped. 

So  the  organization  charged  Ted  Graham,  H&K’s  worldwide  director  of  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  (KM)  services,  with  the  huge  task  of  building  a  system  that  could  capture  all  the  com¬ 
pany’s  internal  knowledge,  combined  with  helpful  outside  knowledge,  like  industry  news  from 
the  Web  and  e-mail  communications  with  clients,  and  make  it  available  to  employees  at  the 
click  of  a  mouse.  “We  wanted  to  create  one-stop  shopping  for  [all  kinds  of  knowledge] 
rather  than  having  to  go  to  four  or  five  different  places  for  all  the  things  you  need,”  says 
Graham. 

Graham  has  spent  the  past  year  putting  together  hK.net,  a  secure  extranet  that  enables 
employees  to  share  knowledge  with  their  counterparts  all  over  the  world.  Better  yet,  clients  can 
also  post  and  access  information. 

Developed  hand  in  hand  with  Intraspect  Software  of  Los  Altos,  Calif.,  hK.net  is  a  pass¬ 
word-protected  website  that  gives  both  employees  and  clients  access  to  internal  and  external 
storehouses  of  information.  Users  log  on  directly  from  their  browser  and  see  a  Hill  &C 


The  Company: 

Hill  &  Knowlton 

Headquarters  New  York  City  Employees  1,900 
1999  revenues  $245  million  global;  $138  million  in  the 
United  States  Locations  worldwide  68  KM  problem 

How  does  a  company  with  nearly  2,000  employees  in 
68  offices  worldwide  create  a  knowledge  management 
system  that  both  employees  and  clients  will  actually 
use?  URL  www.hillandknowlton.com 
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Knowlton  news  ticker  at  the  top.  Under¬ 
neath,  they  can  open  one  of  several  “cabi¬ 
nets”  to  access  information  by  area  or 
region.  There’s  also  a  “News  You  Can  Use” 
cabinet  with  company  and  industry  news, 
as  well  as  a  toolkit  containing  administra¬ 
tive  information,  case  studies  and  the  “HK 
Directory,”  a  frequently  updated  staff  listing 
with  links  to  biographies.  The  site  also  fea¬ 
tures  “channels”  for  clients  that  contain 
budget  information,  e-mail  archives,  sched¬ 
ules  and  work-in-progress  documents  rele¬ 
vant  to  their  accounts.  Employees  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  particular  channel  only  if  they’re 
on  that  team,  and  clients  cannot  access  other 
clients’  channels. 


The  System 

H&K’s  worldwide  advisory  group — an  exec¬ 
utive  committee  made  up  of  practice  leaders 
and  office  managers  who  meet  biennially  to 
tackle  long-range  issues  affecting  the  com¬ 
pany — met  in  February  1 999  to  address  the 
issue  of  knowledge  management.  Feedback 
from  employees  indicated  that  H&K’s 
intranet  was  fallow  because  its  data  was  out¬ 
dated,  irrelevant  and  largely  inaccurate. 
Employees  complained  that  it  was  useless  for 
anything  other  than  looking  up  biographies 
of  other  employees  to  figure  out  who’d  be 
good  for  a  new  project.  Even  then,  the  bios 
were  so  out-of-date — many  belonged  to 
employees  who’d  left  the  company  as  much 


“Our  real  corporate 
memory  lies 
in  people’s  e-mail 
folders.” 

-TED  GRAHAM,  H&K  WORLDWIDE 
DIRECTOR  OF  KNOWLEDGE 
MANAGEMENT 


as  two  years  earlier — that  workers 
didn’t  trust  the  system  to  handle  even 
this  minimal  function. 

The  group  considered  trying  to 
revamp  the  existing  intranet,  but  its 
creators  had  long  since  left  the  com¬ 
pany.  Building  from  scratch  offered 
better  odds  of  success.  “Anyone 
brought  into  the  role  as  leader  of  the 
old  intranet  would  have  so  much 
baggage  to  deal  with  that  they’d 
never  succeed,”  says  Graham. 

Ultimately,  the  group,  which  was 
led  by  Tony  Burgess-Webb,  the 
newly  appointed  global  Internet 
practice  leader  for  H&K,  identified 
three  “buckets”  of  knowledge  inte¬ 
gral  to  a  KM  system:  H&K’s  inter¬ 
nal  knowledge  of  its  own  products 
and  services,  external  knowledge 
such  as  outside  research,  and  economic  fore¬ 
casts  and  client  knowledge,  including  account 
activity,  templates  and  budgets.  The  group 
decided  a  portal-type  intranet  would  best  fill 
these  needs.  By  June  1999  Graham,  then 
responsible  for  KM  services  in  the  company’s 
Canadian  offices,  was  appointed  as  the 
worldwide  director  of  KM  services  and  was 
charged  with  finding  a  vendor. 

The  organization  settled  on  Intraspect’s 
Salsa  application,  built  on  the  Intraspect 
Knowledge  Server  (IKS)  platform,  for  its 
intranet/extranet.  The  company  was  partic¬ 
ularly  impressed  by  IKS/Salsa’s  ability  to  cap¬ 
ture  and  archive  e-mail  discussions  between 
H&K  employees  and  their  clients.  “Our 
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e-mail  volumes  had  quadrupled  since  1996, 
growing  to  the  point  where  our  real  corpo¬ 
rate  memory  lies  in  people’s  e-mail  folders,” 
Graham  explains. 

Intraspect’s  system  lets  an  employee  or 
client  send  or  archive  e-mails  on  hK.net  by 
simply  adding  an  account-specific  hK.net 
e-mail  address  to  the  routing  list.  When  some¬ 
one  sends  an  e-mail  to  everyone  on  a  project 
team,  the  system  automatically  adds  the 
hK.net  address  to  the  distribution  list,  and  the 
e-mail  goes  into  a  client-specific  e-mail  repos¬ 
itory.  Each  e-mail  becomes  indexed  by  subject 
and  includes  attachments.  The  archives  are 
searchable  by  phrase  or  keyword. 

Graham  says  that  accessing  stored  e-mails 
increases  overall  efficiency.  For  example, 
when  new  members  join  projects,  the  first 
thing  they  do  is  read  the  e-mail  archive  to 
get  up  to  speed  on  the  client  engagement. 
“The  client  likes  this  because  they’re  not  pay¬ 
ing  for  the  new  person  to  become  educated, 
and  we  like  it  because  it  lowers  the  cost  of 
replacing  employees,”  says  Graham. 

HK.net’s  look  is  also  customized  for  each 
client.  When  clients  log  on  to  their  hK.net 
channel,  they  see  their  own  logo,  as  well  as 
folders  arranged  to  suit  their  preferences. 
“Hill  &  Knowlton  didn’t  want  clients  to  log 
on  to  a  generic  space  that  just  says  ‘hK.net,’” 
says  Jim  Pflaging,  Intraspect’s  president  and 
CEO.  “They  wanted  something  where  once 
you’re  in,  it  looks  as  if  your  agency  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  unique,  private  place.” 

For  security  purposes,  access  is  cus¬ 
tomized  for  each  user,  too.  For  example, 
employees  have  access  to  a  client  channel 
only  if  they’re  working  on  that  account.  And 
degrees  of  access  vary  from  “read  only,” 
where  all  they  can  do  is  view  certain  docu¬ 
ments,  to  “edit,”  where  they  can  alter  or 
delete  files.  Clients,  obviously,  can  access 
only  their  own  channels. 

Successes 

The  company  rolled  out  hK.net  to  three 
practice  groups  and  regions  starting  in 
October  1999.  After  a  successful  trial  run, 
the  system  was  rolled  out  to  the  rest  of  the 
organization  this  January,  and  so  far  it  seems 


EXPERT  ANALYSIS  BY  TOM  DAVENPORT 

Knowledge  from 
Within  and  Without 

I  will  grudgingly  admit  that  the  public  relations  business  is  heavily  dependent  on 
knowledge;  though  having  been  the  victim  of  many  a  press  release,  I'm  not  sure 
how  accurate  PR  knowledge  is.  Independent  of  its  truth  value,  however,  knowledge 
at  a  company  like  Hill  &  Knowlton  still  needs  to  be  created,  captured,  stored, 
shared  and  distributed,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  a  lot  of 
content  to  be  managed. 

A  few  things  are  distinctive  about  this  case.  First,  it  is 
still  somewhat  unusual  to  have  a  group  of  senior  execu¬ 
tives  who  will  devote  a  major  meeting  to  knowledge- 
management  concerns,  and  that’s  what  Hill  &  Knowlton’s 
advisory  group  did.  The  company  is  also  unusual  in  paying 
so  much  attention  to  knowledge  for  and  about  clients. 

Clients  are  obviously  an  important  resource  for  any  pro¬ 
fessional  services  business,  but  I  have  found  that  most 
organizations  are  too  inwardly  focused  to  give  clients 
access  to  the  knowledge  they  need.  It’s  also  impressive 
that  Hill  &  Knowlton  has  devoted  one  of  its  internal  knowl¬ 
edge  “channels”  to  client-oriented  knowledge. 

The  inclusion  of  archived  e-mail  in  hK.net  (is  it  ever 
confused  with  Hong  Kong?)  is  an  unusual  and  interesting 
approach,  but  one  that  raises  some  concerns.  There’s 
little  doubt  that  e-mail  now  embodies  much  of  any  orga¬ 
nization’s  knowledge,  but  it  certainly  isn’t  a  very  efficient 
packaging  mechanism.  I  suspect  that  the  archive  will 
become  quite  voluminous  over  time,  necessitating  a  human  pruner  to  edit  the 
useless  content. 

Furthermore,  the  system  seems  to  rely  heavily  on  individuals  remembering  to 
add  key  e-mails  to  the  archive.  A  little  button  that  pops  up  when  an  employee 
sends  an  e-mail  to  a  client  address  saying  “Would  you  like  to  add  this  to  the  client 
knowledge  archive?”  would  be  very  helpful. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  motivation  for  the  knowledge  behaviors  that  Hill  & 
Knowlton  is  trying  to  elicit.  Worldwide  Director  of  KM  Services  Ted  Graham  and  his 
colleagues  are  to  be  credited  for  worrying  about  motivation.  They’ve  established 
several  motivational  mechanisms— rewarding  managers  for  their  units’  sharing 
behaviors,  trying  to  confer  reputational  benefits  and  giving  away  the  cutely  named 
“beenz”  for  knowledge  accesses. 

But  my  experience  suggests  that  what  drives  desirable  knowledge  behaviors  is 
not  these  little  trinkets,  but  rather  real  rewards— promotions  and  salary  increases. 
The  kinds  of  rewards  used  in  this  case  suggest  that  the  company  cares  about 
knowledge  management,  but  only  about  as  much  as  participating  in  the  United 
Way  campaign.  In  a  knowledge-intensive  business  like  public  relations,  the  best 
knowledge  creators,  sharers  and  users  should  inherit  not  beenz  but  the  Earth. 


Tom  Davenport  is 
director  of  the 
Andersen  Consulting 
Institute  for  Strategic 
Change  and  a  distin¬ 
guished  scholar  in 
residence  at  Babson 
College.  He  can  be 
reached  at  daven- 
port@cio.com. 
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to  be  a  hit  among  H&K  employees.  Angela 
Bartolucci,  a  Toronto-based  employee,  says 
it’s  a  big  time-saver.  For  example,  Bartolucci 
spends  about  half  her  time  marketing  the 
company  to  prospective  clients,  an  activity 
that  includes  putting  together  “credential 
packages”  that  highlight  the  business’  expe¬ 
rience  in  a  particular  industry.  The  package 
includes  descriptions  of  past  projects  as  well 
as  bios  of  staff  who’d  be  involved  in  the 
account.  Frequently,  the  elements  she  needs 
have  already  been  created  by  someone  else  at 
H&K  for  a  different  package.  “[In  the  past] 
we’d  be  reinventing  the  wheel  each  time,” 
she  says.  “Now,  through  hK.net,  we’ll  have 
access  to  all  this  information  not  only  across 
Canada,  but  all  over  the  world.” 

FIK.net  also  eases  the  transition  when 
a  key  employee  departs,  says  Lorraine 
Doherty,  account  director  for  the  company’s 
advanced  technology  practice.  “When  peo¬ 
ple  leave  in  midproject,  I’m  fairly  comfort¬ 
able  that  whatever  they’re  working  on  is 
posted  on  the  extranet,”  she  says.  “We  no 
longer  have  to  search  through  a  hard  drive, 
worrying  that  the  knowledge  is  either  some¬ 
where  it  shouldn’t  be  or  just  in  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  head.” 

Clients  like  it,  too.  H&K  client  UPromise 
in  Brookline,  Mass.,  is  a  startup  that  enables 
parents  to  earn  college  savings  through  credit- 
card  spending.  Its  PR  director,  Liz  Carpenter, 
says  hK.net  was  indispensable  during  launch 
preparations.  By  getting  on  the  site,  she  could 
see  which  media  contacts  H&K  was  talking 
to  or  view  press  kits  and  media  documents 
at  various  stages.  But  the  most  useful  feature 
has  been  a  calendar  that’s  kept  updated  on 
the  site.  “Just  before  we  made  our  announce¬ 
ment,  we  had  several  different  spokespeople 
doing  interviews,”  she  says.  “Schedules  are 
difficult  to  manage.  So  I  had  one  central  place 
to  check  the  schedules  to  know  who’s  inter¬ 
viewing  with  whom  and  when.  It’s  great  to  be 
able  to  update  that  information  in  real-time. 

Challenges 

Although  hK.net  undeniably  has  a  lot  to 
offer,  the  company  still  struggles  with  get¬ 
ting  its  employees  to  incorporate  the  system 


into  a  daily  work  routine. 

One  issue  is  connectivity.  The  company’s 
68  offices  are  hooked  up  to  the  Internet  at 
varying  speeds.  For  example,  Toronto  and 
New  York  City  boast  T-l  connections, 
while  Paris  is  stuck  with  a  14. 4K  trickle  of 
bandwidth.  Graham  must  be  realistic  about 
what  kind  of  information  the  bandwidth- 
challenged  offices  can  contribute  or  receive. 
“In  some  cases  we’re  try¬ 
ing  to  have  them  rely  on 
their  e-mail  system  to  con¬ 
tribute  things  instead  of 
using  their  Web  browser,” 
he  says.  “They’ll  attach 
a  document,  and  it’ll  go 
into  a  repository.  On  the 
retrieval  side,  they  may 
get  an  e-mail  notification 
with  a  URL  attached 
that’ll  take  them  directly 
into  a  document  instead 
of  having  them  browse  or 
search  the  site.” 

Graham  also  must  per¬ 
suade  sometimes-reluc- 
tant  workers  to  post 
information  on  the  extra- 
net  as  a  matter  of  routine. 

Bartolucci  says  it’s  been 
slow  at  first,  but  she  sees 
people  gradually  falling 
into  line  as  they  acquaint  themselves  with 
hK. net’s  capabilities.  “The  problem  is  that 
right  now,  we’re  all  socialized  to  just  use 
[what’s  on  our  local  networks]  and  when 
something  new  comes  along,  it’s  hard  to 
push  everyone  into  it,”  she  says.  “Tech¬ 
nology  alone  can’t  make  things  right.  People 
need  to  be  trained  to  use  it.” 

People  also  need  to  be  motivated  to  use  it, 
so  H&K  has  built  an  incentive  system.  The 
company  offers  bonuses  to  managers  whose 
departments  contribute  the  most  (though  it’s 
totally  up  to  the  managers  to  see  how  this 
trickles  down  to  subordinates).  And  recog¬ 
nizing  that  cash  isn’t  the  only  incentive,  H&K 
has  added  “reputational”  incentives  via  a 
“best-seller”  list  that  publicizes  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  accessed  contributions.  The  theory  is 


that  if  you’re  on  the  list,  your  coworkers  will 
recognize  you  as  an  expert  on  certain  sub¬ 
jects.  By  becoming  an  acknowledged  expert, 
“you’ll  end  up  with  better  assignments,”  says 
Graham.  “Who  gets  to  fly  to  South  America 
to  work  on  an  exciting  new  project?  Is  it  just 
someone  nearby,  or  is  it  someone  who’s  really 
an  expert?” 

Though  this  reputational  motivation  is 
largely  theoretical  at  this 
point,  H&K  is  institu¬ 
tionalizing  it  by  making 
knowledge  sharing  a  part 
of  performance  reviews 
this  fall.  “We’ve  gotten 
tired  of  people  just  saying 
‘I’m  an  expert’  when  they 
haven’t  earned  it,”  says 
Graham. 

Another  challenge  is 
getting  people  to  seek 
knowledge  on  the  extr¬ 
anet.  H&K  is  dealing 
with  this  by  hiding 
“beenz,”  a  form  of  micro¬ 
payment  created  by  New 
York  City-based  Beenz- 
.com,  throughout  the 
site.  Every  time  you  open 
a  document  or  con¬ 
tribute  information, 
there’s  a  chance  you’ll 
collect  beenz,  which  can  be  redeemed  for 
books,  CDs  and  even  Caribbean  vacations. 
But  H&K  is  also  using  a  more  basic 
approach:  putting  many  of  its  internal 
announcements  on  the  extranet  and  sending 
employees  the  links,  instead  of  e-mailing  the 
announcements  directly.  Once  they’re  on, 
they  can  see  what  else  hK.net  has  to  offer. 

Once  people  get  comfortable  with  hK.net, 
Graham  hopes  they’ll  explore  beyond  their 
own  client  accounts.  “We  want  them  to  be 
able  to  see  what  else  is  being  done  around 
the  network,  so  that  they  can  leverage  that,” 
he  says.  E3Z3 


Want  to  share  a  knowledge  management  story? 
Contact  us  at  casefiles@cio.com.  Senior  Writer  Eric 
Berkman  can  be  reached  at  eberkman@cio.com. 


“We  no  longer 
have  to  search 
through  a  hard 
drive,  worrying 
that  the  knowl¬ 
edge  is  either 
somewhere  it 
shouldn’t  be 
orjustinthe 
employee’s 
head.” 

-LORRAINE  DOHERTY,  ACCOUNT 
DIRECTOR,  H&K 
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Need  help  fast? 


Need  to  manage  eBusiness,  CRM  solutions, 
Legacy  Transformation,  or  Application  Maintenance? 

Silverline®  Technologies  delivers  fast,  high  quality,  cost  effective  IT 
solutions,  supported  by  over  1200  dedicated  IT  professionals  and 
SEI  CMM  Level  IV  and  ISO  9001  certified  processes.  With  development 
centers  in  the  US  and  throughout  the  world  and  access  to  an  abundant  pool 
of  skilled  resources,  Silverline  has  built  a  track  record  for  successfully 
delivering  mission  critical  applications  to  Fortune  500  and  major  international 
corporations.  Our  reputation  for  uncompromising  standards  and  rapid 
application  development  makes  us  an  ideal  IT  solutions  partner  of 
choice  for  clients  on  a  local  or  global  basis.  Find  out  how  Silverline  s 
broad  range  of  services  and  expertise  can  help  your  company 
stay  on  course,  call:  (800)  29SILVER  (800-297-4583). 

Technologies 

www.silverline.com  Delivering  SOLUTIONS  WITHOUT  BOUNDARIES 
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Recruiter  Training 


IT  recruiters  are  learning  the  lingo  in 
an  effort  to  help  IT  executives  fill  the 
ever-present  holes  in  their  staffs. 
How  useful  are  these  classes? 


BY  TOM  WAILGUM 


Reader  ROI 

►  Discover  what  recruiters 
are  doing  to  help  CIOs  hire 
the  right  candidates 

►  Find  out  if  IT  seminars  are 
a  worthwhile  investment 
for  recruiters  and  HR  reps 

►  See  how  recruiters  can 
learn  to  recruit  better 
quality  people 


THE  SECAUCUS,  N.J.,  COURTYARD  MARRIOTT 
hardly  seems  like  a  place  to  learn  leading-edge  technology,  yet 
on  a  drizzly  spring  morning,  that’s  just  what  20  nontechnical 
people  are  here  to  do.  The  agenda  for  the  two-day  course, 
Computers:  Systems,  Terms  and  Acronyms,  is  ambitious— espe¬ 
cially  considering  the  complexity  of  the  topic  and  the  attendees’ 
lack  of  IT  experience.  Two-thirds  of  them  are  technical  recruiters 
and  account  executives;  the  rest  are  HR  and  IT  hiring  managers. 
They’re  here  because  they  need  help  breaking  the  language 
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Recruiter  Training 


barrier  between  them  and  the  job  candidates  who  could  prove  valu¬ 
able  to  their  clients. 

“We  assume  you  know  nothing  about  computers,”  says  instruc¬ 
tor  Arnita  Smith  of  Winter  Park,  Fla. -based  SemCo  Enterprises, 
which  devised  the  course,  as  she  energetically  greets  the  wary  group. 
She’s  more  right  than  she  thinks.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  her  students  today 
are  brand-new  to  the  IT  ring  of  the  recruiting  circus.  Smith’s  inten¬ 
sity  and  interest  in  the  subject  matter  are  like  the  jolt  from  a  strong 
cup  of  coffee.  But  the  students  need  more  than  just  a  good  cup  of 
java — they’re  here  to  get  familiar  with  the  other  kind  of  Java.  They 
must  learn  how  to  decipher  the  technological  concepts  and  business 
relationships  behind  the  buzzwords  on  applicants’  resumes — not 


THE  MORNING  BELL  RINGS 

COMPANIES  REPRESENTED  AT  THIS  SEMCO 

training  session  include  ADP,  Andersen  Consulting, 
Chubb  &  Sons,  Cognicase,  DMR  Consulting 
Group,  Goldman  Sachs  and  TMPE  Resourcing. 
These  companies,  big  and  small,  have  shelled  out 
the  $745  fee  to  send  some  of  their  newest  employ¬ 
ees  to  train  in  IT  vernacular.  Most  students  say  they 
hope  to  come  away  with  a  better  understanding  of 
computer  technology  as  well. 

After  a  brief  agenda  overview  and  some  polite 
introductions,  Smith  sets  the  meat  for  the  next  two 
days  on  the  table.  A  lecture  guide  outlines  what  top¬ 
ics  the  group  will  cover:  application  software  (enter¬ 
prise  resource  planning),  communications  (client/ 
server  computing  and  the  Internet),  computer  sys¬ 
tems  (mainframe,  midrange  and  desktop),  data 
management  (DBMS  and  data  warehousing),  oper¬ 
ating  systems  (mainframe,  Unix  and  desktop)  and 
systems  development  (computer  languages  and  soft¬ 
ware  development) — hardly  a  menu  for  someone 
with  no  interest  in  IT.  The  group,  though,  seems 
unfazed  by  the  depth  and  complexity  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  they  hope  to  learn. 

Smith  promises  to  focus  not  on  product  names  but  on  the  tech¬ 
nology  and  business  rationale  behind  these  systems.  A  topical 
overview  of  the  computer  follows.  The  class  “wows”  at  the  large 
Computer:  Systems,  Terms  and  Acronyms  dictionary  that  comes  with 
the  course.  Smith  refers  to  it  as  “the  bible,”  and  the  358-page  tome 
is  just  about  as  intricate  as  the  actual  Bible.  After  the  first  break,  it’s 
apparent  that  no  one  in  today’s  seminar  will  take  SemCo  up  on  its 
money-back  guarantee,  which  states  that  students  can  leave  anytime 
before  lunch  and  receive  a  full  refund.  “Your  time  is  so  valuable,” 
Smith  says.  “We  don’t  want  you  to  waste  it.” 

Realizing  that  everyone  is  going  to  stay,  Smith  delves  into  computer 


just  what  C++  means,  but  the  difference  between 
C++  and  Visual  C++  and  why  that  difference  is  so 
important  to  clients. 

Will  what  the  students  learn  over  the  next  two 
days  help  them  better  identify  and  recommend  IT 
prospects?  Let’s  face  it:  Most  people  in  the  IT  indus¬ 
try  have  dealt  with  a  recruiter  at  some  point,  often 
with  lackluster  results.  They  have  an  unflattering 
reputation  of  being  paper  pushers  and  headhunters. 
But  recruiters  are  here  to  stay,  and  CIOs  are  going 
to  have  to  learn  to  live  with  them.  CIO  set  out  to 
assess  IT  vernacular  training  courses  to  determine 
whether  they’re  useful  to  recruiters  and,  indirectly,  to 
the  IT  executives  who  employ  them. 
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Integrate  your  e-business  partners,  legacy  and  Internet 
without  changing  your  existing  applications. 


The  good  news  is  you  can  now  bring  legacy  and 
Internet-based  e-business  relationships  together. 
The  great  news  is  the  word  “re-engineering”  - 
and  all  that  it  implies  —  never  enters  the  picture. 

With  bTrade.com,  you  can  link  the  business 
applications  required  to  create  end-to-end 
e-business  relationships  today.  You  can  do  it  in 
a  way  that’s  proven  nondisruptive  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  business  processes  of  either  your  company  or 
any  member  of  your  trading  community,  new 
or  old.  And  you  can  do  it  at  such  a  price  that  it 
will  pay  for  itself  in  a  matter  of  months. 


Our  value  is  clear.  bTrade.com  will  help 
you  extend  your  existing  business  model  to 
the  Internet  -  while  dramatically  reducing,  if 
not  eliminating,  the  associated  complexity, 
risk,  time  and  cost  -  just  as  we’ve  done  for 
some  of  the  world’s  largest  corporations  and 
e-business  communities. 

To  learn  how  we  can  help  you  bring  your 
entire  trading  community  together  today, 
call  us  at  877.4bTrade  or  visit  our  web  site 
at  www.bTrade.com 


Trade.com 

Deploying  e  Business  Networks 
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Greater  Expectations:  it’s  all  about  more.  More  responsibility  for 
business  strategy.  More  complexity  in  a  24x7  global  e-commerce  market.  More 
technology  coming  at  you.  More  scrutiny  from  the  executive  management  team. 
More  risks.  Hopefully,  more  rewards. 

How  these  new  expectations  will  impact  you,  what  they  mean  for  your  organi¬ 
zation,  and  what  they  portend  for  the  future  of  both  are  at  the  heart  of  the  next 
CIO  Perspectives®  conference,  Greater  Expectations:  The  CIO  and  Corporate 
Strategy,  October  15-18,  2000  at  the  Arizona  Biltmore  Resort  &  Spa  in  Phoenix. 

We'll  explore  why  it's  crucial  for  the  CIO  to  be  a  leading  force  in  shaping  and 
driving  corporate  business  strategy,  as  you  join  with  noted  authors,  experts,  and 
your  peers  to  dissect  key  aspects  of  this  additional  role  for  the  CIO. 

Fellow  CIOs  Sandy  Goldstein  of  Airgas,  Inc.  and  David  Aldridge  of  Home 
Shopping  Network  share  their  approaches  to  understanding  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  the  changes  in  the  business  environment  today,  and  how  that  is  reflected  in  their 
strategies.  Yale  School  of  Management's  Jeffrey  Garten  stresses  the  importance  of 
rethinking  everything  when  you  go  global.  Michael  Earl,  acclaimed  business 
author  and  professor  of  information  management  at  London  Business  School, 
presents  the  results  of  new  research  he'll  be  conducting  this  summer  on  what  it 
takes  to  be  —  and  what  is  expected  of  —  a  CIO.  Avon's  CIO  Harriet  Edelman  talks 
about  translating  high-level  strategies  into  actionable  plans  for  aligning  IT  to  busi¬ 
ness  needs.  And  Richard  Barrett,  author  of  Liberating  the  Corporate  Soul:  Building  a 
Visionary  Organization,  explains  what  cultural  capital  is  and  why  it  should  matter  to 
your  overall  business  strategy. 

You  won't  want  to  miss  our  new  Venture  OnStage  session,  where  five  CEOs 
present  what  they  each  hope  will  be  the  next  technology  blockbuster. 

You'll  also  be  able  to  meet  with  executives  of  our  Corporate  Host  companies  dur¬ 
ing  their  business  briefing  presentations,  and  in  a  more  informal  atmosphere  dur¬ 
ing  breaks  in  the  display  area. 

To  enroll,  fax  the  enrollment  form  (on  the  back  cover)  to  508-879-7720,  call  us 
at  800  366-0246,  or  enroll  via  the  Web  at  www.cio.com/conferences.  The  Web  site 
also  contains  news  and  information  on  the  agenda,  companion  program,  Venture 
OnStage,  travel  and  hotel  information. 

We  think  this  program  will  be  especially  provocative,  and  we  look  forward  to 
seeing  you  in  Phoenix! 


Lynda  Rosenthal 
Executive  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager,  Executive  Programs 
CXO  Media,  Inc. 


Gary  Beach 
Group  Publisher 
CXO  Media,  Inc. 
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is  It’s  all  about 


GLOBALIZATION  OF  THE  ECONOMY,  increasingly  complex 
technology  demands,  the  need  to  formulate  and  drive  corporate  strate¬ 
gy,  the  Internet  and  e-commerce  —  these  are  just  some  of  the  forces 
pressing  on  todays  CIO. 

Clearly  the  very  concept  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  CIO  is  undergoing 
a  radical  transformation.  Now,  more  than  ever,  the  CIO  is  being  asked 
—  no,  required  —  to  master  many  domains.  From  inveterate  leader  of 
a  group  of  highly-skilled  professionals  tasked  with  constantly  adapting 
the  enterprise's  infrastructure,  to  business  visionary  capable  of  recog¬ 
nizing  the  changing  needs  and  seizing  bottom-line  opportunities  — 
this  is  not  your  old-style  CIO. 


In  our  much-ballyhooed  new  econo¬ 
my,  CIOs  will  figure  in  every  tactical 
and  strategic  direction  the  corporation 
undertakes.  The  demands  are  as  daunt¬ 
ing  as  the  potential  rewards  are  unlim¬ 
ited.  What's  it  all  about? 

It's  about  Greater  Expectations: 
The  CIO  and  Corporate  Strategy, 
of  course  —  the  theme  of  the  October 
15-18,  2000  CIO  Perspectives  confer¬ 
ence  at  The  Arizona  Biltmore  Resort  & 
Spa  in  Phoenix. 

To  get  a  more  meaningful  view  of 
the  'greater  expectations'  now  facing 


CIOs,  we  turned  to  several  well-known 
and  respected  authorities  for  their 
insights  and  advice.  What  we  discov¬ 
ered  confirms  that  the  current  dia¬ 
logue  regarding  the  transformation  of 
CIOs  —  and  the  importance  of  their 
involvement  in  corporate  strategy  —  is 
not  just  hype.  Indeed,  Michael  Earl, 
Professor  of  Information  Management 
and  Director,  Center  for  Information 
Management  at  the  London  Business 
School,  has  extensive  research  data 
documenting  the  emergence  of  a 
model  CIO  for  the  New  Economy. 


TAKE  THE  LEAD  ... 

OR  GET  LEFT  BEHIND 

Using  data  and  exam¬ 
ples  gathered  in  the 
summer  of  2000  from 
the  USA  and  Europe, 
Earl  documents  how 
significant  organiza¬ 
tional  and  strategic 
market  forces  are 
affecting  IT  practices  and  reshaping 
the  role  of  the  CIO. 

"My  research  shows  that  CIOs  are 
being  asked  to  substantially  increase 
their  participation  in  shaping  the 
strategic  direction  of  the  company,  to 
accept  more  responsibility  for.  initiat¬ 
ing  business  change  projects,  and  to 
become  more  aggressive  in  introduc¬ 
ing  new  technology  into  the  organiza¬ 
tion,"  he  reports. 

Based  on  his  research,  Earl  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  "model"  CIO  for  the  future  that 
other  CIOs  can  use  to  position  them¬ 
selves.  "I  have  data  clearly  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  evolving  role  of  the  CIO,  from 
the  last  five  years  to  what  I  believe  the 
CIO  will  look  like  five  years  from 
today,"  he  says.  "I  hope  CIOs  will  be 
able  to  assess  their  own  experiences 
and  capabilities  against  the  model 
CIO  suggested  by  my  research,  and 
construct  a  personal  development 
plan  to  equip  them  to  become  new- 
economy  CIOs." 

Among  the  skills  this  new  breed  of 
CIO  will  need  to  meet  the  challenges 
posed  by  a  global,  Internet-based 
economy,  he  says,  are  "technical  com- 
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petence,  business  acumen,  and  the 
ability  to  lead  people." 

Technical  competence,  Earl  notes, 
comes  from  years  of  experience  within 
the  IT  function.  The  key  to  acquiring 
the  more  non-traditional  knowledge 
they'll  need  is  for  "CIOs  to  spend  more 
time  outside  the  IT  department  and 
outside  the  organization." 

MEASURE  THE  INTANGIBLES, 
AND  HARNESS  THEM 

No  CIO  seeking  career  success  and  cor¬ 
porate  profitability  can  ever  underesti¬ 
mate  the  importance  of  keeping  cus¬ 
tomers  happy.  But  keeping  customers 
happy,  believes  Richard  Barrett, 
author,  consultant  and  founder  of 
Corptools.com,  depends  on  attracting 
and  retaining  the  best  people.  For 
Barrett,  finding  effective  techniques 
that  release  new  levels  of  employee  cre¬ 
ativity  and  productivity  is  one  of  the 
biggest  issues  facing  executives  today. 
And  the  way  to  address  these  issues,  he 
says,  is  by  building  cultural  capital. 

But  what  is  cultural  capital?  "It's 
the  intangible  assets  of  a  corporation," 
says  Barrett.  "These  are  usually  not 
reported  on  the  balance  sheet.  Cultural 
capital  includes  employee  creativity, 
productivity,  knowledge  or  intellectual 
capital,  experience,  and  emotional 
intelligence  as  well  as  customer  rela¬ 
tionships  and  the  goodwill  of  society. 
Companies  with  high  cultural  capital 
focus  their  energies  on  employee  ful¬ 
fillment,  customer  satisfaction,  and 
social  responsibility.  Their  leaders 
are  vision-guided  and  values-driven. 


They  inspire  and  motivate  people. 
Companies  with  a  high  degree  of  cul¬ 
tural  capital  are  usually  more  success¬ 
ful  over  longer  periods  of  time  than 
companies  that  are  low  on  cultural 
capital." 

Barrett  views  the  role  CIOs  should 
play  in  measuring  and  managing  cul¬ 
tural  capital  as  twofold.  "First,  CIOs 
need  to  show  the  leadership  team  how 
metrics  can  be  used  to  measure  cultur¬ 
al  capital  and,  secondly,  CIOs  must 
provide  regular  updates  on  what  is 
happening  to  cultural  capital  in  the 
organization,"  he  says. 

Barrett  sees  cultural  capital  as  "the 
new  frontier  of  competitive  advantage. 
If  you  want  to  attract  and  retain  the 
best  people,"  he  says,  "then  you  need  a 
great  corporate  culture  that  provides 
physical,  emotional,  mental,  and  spiri¬ 
tual  fulfillment  to  everyone  in  the 
organization.  By  spiritual,  I  mean  a 
sense  of  meaning,  making  a  difference, 
and  service." 

CIOs  need  to  "get  an  appreciation 
for  the  possibility  of  measuring  the 
intangibles  —  particularly  cultural  cap¬ 
ital.  The  intangibles  represent  such  an 
important  part  of  what  makes  a  com¬ 
pany  successful,"  he  stresses. 

SOURCE  BRAINPOWER 
WHEREVER  YOU  FIND  IT 

Jeffrey  E.  Garten,  Dean  of  the  Yale 
School  of  Management,  also  sees  a 
human  equation  at  the  foundation  of 
corporate  strategy. 

Based  upon  his  recent  book,  World 
View:  Global  Strategies  for  the  New 


Economy,  and  interviews  conducted 
with  40  of  the  world's  top  CEOs  for  his 
forthcoming  book,  The  Mind  of  the 
CEO  (January  2001),  Garten  says  that 
the  "biggest  challenge  will  be  to  maxi¬ 
mize  the  advantages  of  global  reach." 
And  to  do  that,  companies  must  devel¬ 
op  a  dramatic  new  business  model. 

"In  the  early  21st  century  this  will 
mean  sourcing  brain  power  rather 
than  low-cost  manufacturing  sites,"  he 
explains.  "As  Jack  Welch  says,  'you  have 
to  get  every  mind  in  the  game.'  The  win¬ 
ning  global  companies  will  find  talent 
where  others  cannot  —  in  rural  China, 
in  northeast  Brazil,  in  small  towns  in 
Eastern  Europe.  This  is  a  new  game  for 
most  corporations  —  whether  they  are 
American,  European,  or  Japanese  — 
because  most  have  relied  on  their  own 
intellectual  pool  to  fuel  growth  and 
profits.  That  won't  work  in  the  global 
economy  anymore." 

UNDERSTAND  THE  NEW 
ECONOMY  CUSTOMER 

Communicating  with  and  anticipating 
the  needs  and  demands  of  an  increas¬ 
ingly  complex  workplace  —  as  well  as 
increasingly  sophisticated  on-  and  off¬ 
line  customers  —  must  be  the  focus  of 
a  CIO's  attention,  according  to  Sandy 
Goldstein,  Senior  Vice  President  and 
CIO  of  Airgas,  Inc. 

Goldstein  further  believes  that 
very  few  organizations  will  be  insu¬ 
lated  from  the  change  e-commerce 
demands.  "E-commerce  is  altering  the 
relationships  between  customers  and 
vendors,"  he  says.  "Understanding 
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your  customer  needs  and  being  able 
to  respond  on  a  24x7  basis  is  now  a 
business  imperative.  Competitive  pric¬ 
ing  and  quality  products  and  services 
are  only  the  sub-plot,"  he  says. 

Not  surprisingly,  Goldstein  also  sees 
a  larger  role  for  CIOs.  "CIO 
skills  need  to  expand  to  meet 
these  growing  demands,"  he 
says.  "In  the  past,  keeping  tech¬ 
nology  running  and  meeting 
internal  customers'  needs  were 
paramount.  Today  external 
customers  and  solutions  to  run 
the  business  are  key." 

But  how  can  an  organization 
(and  its  CIO)  decide  about 
aligning  IT  with  the  business, 
versus  aligning  IT  with  cus¬ 
tomer  needs,  versus  IT  driving 
business  strategies  for  the  new 
on-line  economy? 

"It's  not  about  deciding," 
Goldstein  asserts.  "Your  cus¬ 
tomers  have  already  decided.  The  new 
CIO  must  align  IT  with  the  business, 
meet  customers'  needs,  and  create  new 
strategies  for  working  in  the  online 
economy.  The  only  decisions  are  under 
what  governance  this  function  should 
operate  and  how  fast  you  can  get 
there." 

And  what  can  CIOs  do  to  commu¬ 
nicate  within  their  organizations  so 
that  IT  can  understand  and  address 
customer  needs  and  demands? 

"Many  novel  approaches  exist,"  he 
points  out.  "My  business,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  has  successfully  utilized  distrib¬ 
uted  work  teams,  where  IT  lives  with 


the  customer.  We  also  employ  cus¬ 
tomer-driven  management  and,  in  all 
cases,  cooperative  project  teams.  We 
take  advantage  of  tools  such  as  voice 
and  video  conferencing,  intranets, 
extranets,  chat  rooms,  bulletin 


boards,  mobile  offices,  flex  time,  and 
the  like.  In  addition,  Airgas  has  a  pro¬ 
gram  called  'externships'  where  we 
send  all  IT  professionals  to  cus¬ 
tomers'  locations  from  one  to  four 
weeks  a  year  to  learn  more  about  our 
customers'  businesses." 

Goldstein  also  offers  a  number  of 
novel  ways  for  CIOs  to  communicate 
with  customers  to  make  sure  the  organ¬ 
ization  is  keeping  them  happy.  "We  use 
a  feedback  process  and  surveys,  as  well 
as  letting  our  customers  complete  proj¬ 
ect  performance  reviews  for  our  associ¬ 
ates,"  he  says.  "Financial  incentives  are 
tied  to  the  reviews, "  he  adds. 


INTEGRATE  OLD  AND  NEW 
CULTURES 

Moreover,  as  an  organization's  e- 
commerce  capabilities  evolve,  adds 
David  Aldridge,  Executive  Vice 
President  and  CIO  of  the  Home 
Shopping  Network  (HSN), 
CIOs  can  expect  to  deal 
with  several  important  cul¬ 
tural  and  business  changes. 
"The  integration  of  e-com¬ 
merce  —  both  technical 
staff  and  their  initiatives  — 
with  legacy  staff  activities 
has  definitely  impacted 
our  internal  culture,"  says 
Aldridge. 

The  major  technical 
challenges  of  e-commerce 
implementations  are  the 
integration  of  the  front- 
end  e-commerce  engine 
with  the  back-end  legacy 
systems  that  support  core 
business,  he  believes. 

But,  he  notes,  "there  are  significant 
staffing  issues  that  CIOs  need  to 
address  as  their  organizations  adapt 
to  New  Economy  opportunities, 
including  the  need  for  hiring,  retain¬ 
ing  and/or  retraining  staff  with  the 
appropriate  skills  to  deliver  e-com- 
merce  solutions  quickly.  And  with  the 
current  staffing  shortage  approaching 
one  million  professionals,  there  are 
challenges  for  us  all." 

What  advice  does  Aldridge  offer 
CIOs  as  they  guide  their  organizations 
into  e-commerce  competition? 

"You  must  create  a  separate  IT  group 


"My  research  shows  that  CIOs  are 
being  asked  to  substantially  increase 
their  participation  in  shaping  the  strate¬ 
gic  direction  of  the  company  to  accept 
more  responsibility  for  initiating  busi¬ 
ness  change  projects,  and  to  become 
more  aggressive  in  introducing  new 
technology  into  the  organization." 

Michael  Earl,  London  Business  School 
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to  focus  on  the  demands  of  e-com¬ 
merce,"  he  says.  "But  don't  underesti¬ 
mate  the  complexity  of  integrating  an 
e-commerce  front-end  with  legacy  sys¬ 
tems.  Getting  there  with  something 
reliable  and  scalable  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  getting  there  quickly.  Of 
course,  you  still  have  to  get 
there  quickly! " 

Yet  as  important  as  e-com¬ 
merce  is,  Aldridge  offers  a 
warning:  "While  the  present 
focus  is  on  e-commerce,  which 
presents  a  new  opportunity  to 
link  with  customers  and  sup¬ 
pliers,  many  companies  will 
continue  to  drive  earnings 
from  legacy  applications." 

Yale's  Garten  also  cautions 
about  current  conventional 
wisdom  concerning  Internet 
competition  and  the  new 
economy.  His  views  are 
shaped  by  his  experiences  as 
Undersecretary  of  Commerce 
helping  US  firms  break  into  foreign 
markets,  as  well  as  time  spent  manag¬ 
ing  I^hman  Brothers'  Asia  operation. 

"The  most  listened-to  consultants 
and  academics  have  been  saying  tradi¬ 
tional  global  companies  will  be  taken 
to  the  cleaners  by  the  new  Internet 
firms,"  he  says.  "Guess  what?  They  are 
wrong.  The  empire  is  striking  back. 
Most  global  CEOs,  while  slow  to  start, 
are  embracing  the  Internet  with 
tremendous  force.  Yes,  it's  a  tough 
change,  particularly  culturally,  but  it 
will  happen.  The  empire  will  — 
indeed,  it  already  is  —  striking  back." 


FOSTER  REALISTIC 
EXPECTATIONS 

CIOs  must  learn  to  communicate 
effectively  to  the  wider  corporate  com¬ 
munity.  Dr.  Jim  Wetherbe,  Stevenson 
Professor  of  IT,  Texas  Tech  University, 
warns  that  unless  CIOs  do  this,  IT  will 


lose  control  over  user  expectations.  As 
a  veteran  of  the  IT  trenches  himself, 
Wetherbe  has  first-hand  experience  of 
customers'  disappointments  when  dif¬ 
ferences  exist  between  what's  received 
and  what  was  anticipated. 

"Employees  and  executives  have 
unrealistic  expectations  of  their  infor¬ 
mation  systems  and  tools,  such  as 
what  they're  going  to  get,  when  they're 
going  to  get  it,  and  how  much  it's 
going  to  cost,"  says  Wetherbe. 

Such  unrealistic  expectations  devel¬ 
op  in  a  variety  of  ways,  including 


wishful  thinking,  miscommunication, 
creeping  expectations,  and  a  curious 
phenomenon  he  calls  'the  void.' 

For  example,  IT  delivers  an  account¬ 
ing  application  designed  to  improve 
cash  flow.  The  applications  meet  all 
of  the  agreed-on  specifications, 
but  suddenly  your  user 
asks,  'So,  when  do  we  cut 
staff?'  Where  did  that 
expectation  come  from? 
Well,  in  this  case  the  user 
believed  it  was  the  purpose 
of  all  IT  systems  to  reduce 
headcount  —  this  was  never 
agreed  to  by  IT,  but  it  was 
assumed  to  be  part  of  the 
process  by  the  user." 

"There  are  very  practical, 
straightforward,  streetwise 
ways  that  every  CIO  should 
know  to  minimize  this  vex¬ 
ing  problem,"  he  says.  "Part 
of  the  reason  users  have 
unreasonable  expectations  is 
because  they  don't  really  understand 
how  difficult  IT  tasks  are,"  he  notes. 
"CIOs  need  to  leam  how  to  be  proac¬ 
tive  in  communicating;  they  need  to 
tell  their  story  to  the  rest  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  Many  IT  professionals  confuse 
hard  work  with  recognition  —  it's  not 
the  same  thing." 

There's  little  confusion  about  where 
the  CIO's  role  is  heading,  and  the  need 
for  today's  practitioners  to  influence 
corporate  strategy  with  a  blend  of  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge,  business  acumen, 
and  leadership  ability.  It  is,  after  all, 
about  greater  expectations. 


"The  winning  global  companies  will  find 
talent  where  others  cannot  -  in  rural 
China,  in  northeast  Brazil,  in  small 
towns  in  Eastern  Europe.  In  the  early 
21st  century  this  will  mean  sourcing 
brain  power  rather  than  low-cost  manu¬ 
facturing  sites." 

Jeffrey  E.  Garten,  Dean,  Yale  School  of  Management 
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The  Leaderboard  Classic  Golf  Tournament 

Hosted  by  Lockheed  Martin  Corporation 


Welcome,  Opening  Remarks  and  KnowPulse 

Gary  Beach 

Group  Publisher 
CXO  Media,  Inc. 


The  KnowPulse  “Knowledge"  poll,  an  ongoing  opinion  poll  conducted  by  CIO  magazine,  captures  IT  and 
business  executives'  perspectives  on  current  topics  in  the  news.  Past  polls  have  been  covered  in  CIO 
magazine,  as  well  as  other  prestigious  media  organizations,  including  CNN,  Newsweek,  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 


Managing  the  Expectation  Gap 

Dr.  Jim  Wetherbe 

Stevenson  Professor  of  IT,  Director  of  IB2  Research 
Texas  Tech  University 


Conference  Moderator 

People  become  disappointed  when  differences  exist  between  what  they  receive  and  what  they  expect.  As  a 
professional  group  within  an  organization,  IS  teams  in  general  work  longer  days  and  harder  per  hour,  and 
give  up  more  weekends  than  any  other  group.  Yet,  despite  their  commitment,  they  often  do  not  receive  the 
recognition  they  deserve  for  their  personal  sacrifices.  The  problem  is  that  what  is  delivered  often  does 
not  meet  expectations.  Such  gaps  usually  surface  when  organizations  dynamically  change  their  expectations 
of  IT  without  the  CIO's  knowledge  or  input,  or  when  users  acquire  unrealistic  expectations  about  its  benefits. 
Wetherbe  explores  the  phenomena  of  expectation  gaps,  and  suggests  approaches  CIOs  can  use  to 
effectively  manage  them. 


The  Train  Needs  To  Fly:  Technology  Alignment  in  a  Rapidly  Evolving  Business  Environment 

David  Aldridge 

Executive  Vice  President  and  CIO 
The  Home  Shopping  Network 


The  Home  Shopping  Network  (HSN)  pioneered  the  electronic  retailing  industry  in  1977.  From  a  rather  simple 
business  model,  HSN  has  evolved  into  an  electronic  retailing  powerhouse  with  live  programming  24  hours  a 
day,  364  days  each  year,  reaching  more  than  70  million  US  households  through  broadcast,  cable,  satellite 
and  the  Internet.  In  1999,  the  company  generated  $1.2  billion  in  sales,  received  more  than  68  million  sales 
and  customer  service  calls,  shipped  more  than  34  million  packages  and  currently  services  a  growing  custo¬ 
mer  base  of  more  than  5  million.  Dave  Aldridge  describes  his  role  as  architect  in  aligning  IT  with  HSN’s 
transformation  to  a  new  commerce  business  model,  and  outlines  specific  challenges  for  CIOs  charting  an 
organization's  strategic  future. 


10:30  am  - 11:00  am  Coffee  Break 


The  New  CIO 

Michael  Earl 

Professor  of  Information  Management 
London  Business  School 


Based  on  a  global  survey  of  nearly  100  CIOs,  Michael  Earl  has  plotted  substantial  role  changes  for  CIOs  in 
recent  years,  and  has  identified  even  greater  transformations  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  new  economy. 
Earl  describes  these  changes,  analyzes  the  skills  and  experience  required  of  the  new  CIO,  and  discusses 
executive  time  allocation.  He  suggests  that  the  job  of  CIO  as  we  know  it  may  become  too  large  and  demand 
ing  for  just  one  person  to  handle.  He  illustrates  his  presentation  with  data  and  examples  gathered  in  the 
summer  of  2000  from  the  US  and  Europe. 


SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  15 


3:30  pm  -  5:30  pm 

Conference  Registration 

6:30  pm  -  8  pm 

Welcome  Reception  and  Registration 

N 

8  pm  -  midnight 

Hospitalities/Networking 

I 

MONDAY, 

OCTOBER  16 

■ 

7:30  am  -  8:30  am 

Breakfast 

_ 

To  enroll,  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.com/conferences  or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720  7 


12:30  pm  -  1:30  pm 

Luncheon 

1:45  pm  -  2:30  pm 

Business  Briefings:  Brio,  Cable  &  Wireless,  Changepoint,  Chordiant 

2:35  pm  -  3:20  pm 

Business  Briefings:  Citrix,  E.piphany,  EDS,  Enterasys  | 

3:25  pm  -  3:50  pm 

Coffee  Break 

3:55  pm  -  4:40  pm 

Business  Briefings:  Genuity,  HP,  IBM,  IDC 

1  4t45  pm  -  5:45  pm 

Venture  OnStage:  What's  Just  Around  the  Corner? 

^■Venture 

OnStage 

Chris  Lindquist  -  Moderator 

Technology  Editor 

CIO  Magazine 

Be  among  the  first  to  see  hot  new  technologies,  products  and  services!  We’re  challenging  the  chief  execu¬ 
tives  of  five  companies  to  tell  us  —  in  under  ten  minutes  each  —  why  their  newest  technology  or  service 
should  give  us  greater  expectations.  The  five  finalists  represent  companies  that  have  been  through  at  least 
one  round  of  financing,  and  whose  product  has  been  marketed  for  less  than  a  year.  They’ve  already  withstood 
a  winnowing  process  by  a  jury  of  CIO  magazine  executives  ...  but  are  they  ready  for  you?  You  be  the  judge. 

5:45  pm  -  7  pm 

Reception 

7  pm  -  midnight 

Hospitalities/Networking 

7:30  am  -  8:30  am 

Breakfast 

8:30  am  -  9:30  am 

Enabling  Visions:  The  CEO-CIO  Relationship 

John  J.  Brennan  Robert  DiStefano 

Chairman  and  CEO  Managing  Director  of  Information  Technology 

The  Vanguard  Group  The  Vanguard  Group 

Businesses  have  a  hierarchy  of  IT  needs  characterized  by  increasing  complexity  and  risk.  Every  IT  task  can  be 
categorized  as  one  of  three  types:  1)  automating  the  business;  2)  expanding  the  business;  or  3)  reinventing  the 
business.  In  each  of  these  scenarios,  the  most  difficult  technology  and  business  questions  typically  revolve 
around  what  to  do,  not  how  to  do  it.  Chairman  and  CEO  John  J.  Brennan  and  Robert  DiStefano,  Managing 

Director  of  Information  Technology,  will  team  up  in  this  presentation  to  discuss  strategic  decision-making  and 
the  CEO-CIO  relationship  at  The  Vanguard  Group,  the  world’s  second-largest  mutual  fund  company.  Brennan 
will  discuss  his  vision  for  technological  innovation  at  Vanguard,  and  DiStefano  will  outline  how  IT  works  with 
business  to  carry  out  that  vision. 

SHI  M 

9:30  am  - 10:30  am 

The  Role  of  the  CIO  at  eSpeed 

Sandy  Goldstein 

Senior  Vice  President  and  CIO 

Airgas,  Inc. 

E-commerce  is  driving  the  corporate  agenda,  and  changing  the  influence  of  the  CIO  in  strategic  planning, 

mi 

operations,  customer  relations  and  in  the  board  room.  Goldstein  addresses  the  transformation  of  IS  strategies  to 
business  and  operating  strategies;  IS  budgets  to  capital  raising/P&L  administration;  human  resources  manage¬ 
ment  to  joint  ventures/partnerships  creation;  and  corporate  navigation  to  corporate  governance.  He  compares 
aligning  information  services  with  the  business  and  customers;  and  information  services  driving  business  strate-gies 
for  the  new  on-line  economy.  Goldstein  and  two  Airgas  customers  offer  strategies  to  communicate  with  and  antici¬ 
pate  the  needs/demands  of  increasingly  complex  workplaces  and  sophisticated  on-  and  off-line  customers. 

10:30  am  - 11  am 

Coffee  Break 

11  am  - 11:50  am 

Business  Briefings:  Information  Builders,  Intel,  Intentia,  Intira,  Iomega 

Noon  - 1  pm 

Luncheon 

October  15-18,  2000  Arizona  Biltmore  Resort  &  Spa  Phoenix,  Arizona 


Thoughtful  Alignment  and  Local  Entrepreneurship:  A  Business  and  IT  Strategy 

Harriet  Edelman 

Senior  Vice  President  and  CIO 
Avon  Products,  Inc. 


Avon,  in  its  third  century,  operates  in  135  countries  through  a  direct  sales  force  of  3,000,000.  The  business  is 
undergoing  a  transition  from  a  single  to  multi-channel  world  and  overall  transformation  of  a  traditional  business 
model.  Avon  is  not  post-ERP  so  the  challenge  is  to  improve  the  fundamentals  while  quickly  delivering  customer¬ 
facing  applications.  Edelman  outlines  how  to  take  a  business  strategy  that  is  stated  at  a  high  level  and  drive 
the  IT  strategy  to  better  align  with  it.  Avon  IT  has  a  legacy  of  significant  decentralization,  so  the  plan  going  for¬ 
ward  must  be  executed  with  greater  alignment  and  coordination  —  while  preserving  local  entrepreneurship. 


2  pm  -  2:50  pm  Business  Briefings:  Kyocera  Mita,  Legato,  Lockheed,  Lucent,  NetScout 


3  pm  -  3:50  pm  Business  Briefings:  Powerware,  Prosight,  Symantec,  Xerox 


Coffee  Break 


Cultural  Capital  and  the  New  Frontier  of  Competitive  Advantage:  Tools  for  Measuring  Your  Culture 
and  Mapping  Your  Values 

Richard  Barrett 

Author,  Liberating  the  Corporate  Soul:  Building  a  Visionary  Organization 


According  to  Barrett,  the  three  biggest  issues  in  business  today  are  how  to  become  more  profitable;  how  to 
attract  and  keep  the  best  people;  and  how  to  release  new  levels  of  employee  creativity  and  productivity.  All 
can  be  addressed  by  building  cultural  capital.  Employees  remain  at  organizations  whose  values  and  vision 
are  in  alignment  with  their  own,  whose  leaders  empower  rather  than  exploit,  and  where  they  will  feel  a  sense 
of  community  and  ownership.  A  values-based  culture  that  focuses  on  employee  fulfillment  is  the  number  one 
attribute  for  success.  To  create  such  a  culture,  you  need  to  manage  and  measure  it. 


5:45  pm  -  6:45  pm  Reception  with  Richard  Barrett 


7  pm  -  midnight  Hospitalities/Networking 


7:30  am  -  8:15  am  Breakfast 


KnowPulse  Poll  Results 
Abbie  Lundberg 

Editor  in  Chief 
CIO  Magazine 


Lundberg  will  present  the  results  of  Monday  morning’s  poll 


Globalization  and  Corporate  Strategy:  What  Every  CIO  Should  Know 

Jeffrey  Garten 

Dean  and  William  S.  Beinecke  Professor  in  the  Practice  of  International  Trade  and  Finance 
Yale  School  of  Management 

Author,  World  View:  Global  Strategies  for  the  New  Economy 


Conducting  business  in  the  global  arena  entails  planning  and  executing  corporate  strategies  in  revolutionary 
ways.  Corporate  leaders  need  to  rethink  every  aspect  of  the  company,  the  marketplace,  and  the  competition. 
Using  research  from  his  recent  book,  and  interviews  with  40  of  the  world's  top  CEOs  for  his  forthcoming 
book,  Garten  describes  some  of  the  key  themes  that  have  emerged.  He  also  provides  his  personal  evaluation 
of  whether  these  strategies  are  up  to  the  formidable  challenges  he  sees  ahead. 


TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  17  (con’t) 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  18 


10:30  am  - 11  am 

Coffee  Break 

11  am  - 11:30  am 

Question  &  Answer  Session  with  Jeffrey  Garten 

11:30  am  - 11:45  am 

Closing  Remarks 

Dr.  Jim  Wetherbe 

To  enroll,  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.com/conferences  or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720  9 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  16 


1:45  pm  -  2:30  pm 


B2B  Analytics:  Transforming  the 
Landscape  of  eBusiness 


Katherine 

Giassey 

CTO 

Brio 

Technology,  Inc. 


Companies  require 
B2B  analytics  to  measure  and  drive 
improved  business  performance. 

These  analytics  must  be  simple  and 
intuitive,  serving  the  needs  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  throughout  an  organization, 
addressing  all  relevant  information 
sources. 

Organizations  must  manage  e-busi¬ 
ness  effectively,  responding  to  oppor¬ 
tunities  quickly  and  staying  ahead  of 
competitors.  This  requires  business 
intelligence  integrating  business  with 
traditional  channels  and  partners, 
internal  and  external  data,  and  strate¬ 
gic  information  with  tactical  data. 

E-business  analytics  empower  organ¬ 
izations  to  create  and  deliver  shared, 
actionable  information  wherever  it  is 
required  along  the  e-business  value 
chain.  Insight  into  your  e-business 
using  these  analytics  will  separate 
the  winners  from  the  losers  in  the 
new  e-conomy. 


Creating  Partnerships:  Innovative 
Approaches  to  Delivering  E-Speed 
Customer  Solutions 


Robert  Flood 

CTO 

Cable  & 
Wireless,  Inc. 


IP  technology  is 
driving  e-business 
and  changing  the  way  we  do  business 
—  and  the  way  we  support  perform¬ 
ance-driven  customer  strategies.  Do 
shifting  technologies  require  thinking 
about  partnerships  as  an  effective  way 
to  provide  innovative  approaches  to 


customer  e-solutions?  Flood  explores 
what  customers  think  about  the  need 
to  deliver  solutions  globally  as  they 
look  ahead  to  growing  their  business. 
Participants  will  look  at  what  it  takes 
to  develop  an  effective  partnership 
that’s  a  win-win  for  all  parties.  He  also 
describes  some  of  the  attributes  of 
companies  that  make  the  best  part¬ 
ners.  Flood  highlights  a  partnership 
case  study  and  explains  why  was  the 
partnership  initiated,  and  the  benefits 
and  difficulties. 


A  Success  Story:  How  Guardian 
Insurance  Manages  Their  IT  Like 
a  Business 


Joe  Connell 

Vice  President,  Information 
Technology 

Guardian  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  America 


Courtesy  of  Changepoint 


Connell  discusses  Guardian’s  ongoing 
transformation  of  its  IT  department 
and  its  culture:  how  they  are  meeting 
the  increasing  and  always-changing 
demand  for  advanced  high-quality  IT 
services  with  a  limited  number  of  ded¬ 
icated  resources;  making  client  satis¬ 
faction  a  top  priority  for  the  IT  depart¬ 
ment;  providing  IT  business  leadership 
in  the  organization;  establishing  IT 
metrics  that  enable  for  strategic  plan¬ 
ning,  plus  show  the  benefits  of  IT 
work  throughout  the  business;  and 
"professionalizing”  IT  —  attracting  and 
retaining  high  performers  in  IT,  plus 
enhancing  their  career  opportunities. 


2:35  pm  -  3:20  pm 


Corporate  Portals:  Transforming 
the  Desktop  into  a  Doorway 


David  Weiss 

Vice  President 
Marketing 

Citrix  Systems,  Inc. 


A  corporation's 
voracious  appetite 
for  information  —  delivered  quickly, 
efficiently  and  universally  —  is  a  given. 
The  challenge  facing  CIOs  is  how  best 
to  feed  this  hunger.  Traditional  desk¬ 
tops,  fat  with  installed  applications 
and  tools,  are  morphing  into  Web- 
based  "doorways"  to  information 
stored  elsewhere  —  in  data  warehous¬ 
es,  on  company  and  ASP  servers,  and 
on  the  Web.  Corporate  portals  promise 
greater  productivity,  ease  of  use  and 
cost  savings.  But  their  success  hinges 
on  accessing  all  information,  including 
existing  applications,  via  a  Web  brows¬ 
er.  A  key  enabler  of  the  portal  trend  is 
new  technology  providing  instant 
“Webification”  of  server-based  applica¬ 
tions.  By  accelerating  Web  enable¬ 
ment  of  existing  solutions,  this  tech¬ 
nology  flings  open  the  door  to  a  new 
era  in  information  access. 


Capitalizing  on  The  Digital 
Economy 


Courtesy  of  EDS 


CIOs  are  reinventing  their  enterprises. 
They’re  striving  to  meet  the  demands 
of  continuous  change,  cope  with  the 
reality  of  unstable  marketplaces,  and 
respond  to  unpredictable  sources  of 
competition.  How  will  you  deliver  cre¬ 
ative  strategies  and  superior  expertise 
to  meet  these  demands?  How  will  your 
prospects  become  new  customers?  In 
this  session,  EDS  will  show  you  ways 
to  turn  these  challenges  into  success¬ 
es.  By  capitalizing  on  the  digital  econ¬ 
omy,  your  company  will  be  prepared 
to  win  against  its  toughest  opponents. 
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3:55  pm  -  4:40  pm 

Successful  IT  Planning 
Courtesy  of  IDC 

Once  companies  set  their  corporate 
business  directions,  they  begin  to  form 
a  plan  for  information  technology  to 
support  their  goals.  Done  well,  IT  plan¬ 
ning  becomes  a  tapestry  of  mission 
statements,  business  objectives,  and 
strategies.  Increasingly,  CIOs  are  faced 
with  the  challenge  of  creating  IT  plans 
that  achieve  business  goals  through 
technology  innovation.  To  help  CIOs 
with  this  challenge,  IDC  has  created  an 
IT  planning  approach  that  CIOs  can 
customize  and  apply  to  create  a  busi¬ 
ness-focused  strategic  IT  plan.  Learn 
about  this  approach,  along  with  an 
integral  proven  planning  model  for 
ranking  and  selecting  the  right  IT 
strategies  for  investment.  IDC’s  tech¬ 
nology  planning  expert  will  also  dis¬ 
cuss  how  he  has  applied  the  approach 
to  help  other  CIOs  create  successful  IT 
plans. 


TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  17 


11:00  am  -  11:50  am 

U.  S.  Bank  and  Information 
Builders:  Building  an  Architecture 
for  E-Business 

Chris  Clemens 

Vice  President 
Business 
Architecture 

U.S.  Bank  Electronic 
Payment  Systems 


Courtesy  of  Information  Builders,  Inc, 

As  the  world’s  largest  issuer  of  procure¬ 
ment  cards,  U.S.  Bank  is  a  critical 
enabler  to  e-commerce.  Clemens 
explores  how  U.S.  Bank  is  teaming  with 
Information  Builders  to  build  an 
Internet-based  commercial  payment  sys¬ 
tem  to  meet  the  demand  for  sophisticat¬ 


ed  payment  transactions  for  B2B  e-com- 
merce.  Extending  U.  S.  Bank's  card 
management  system  to  partners,  this 
system  will  ultimately  allow  customers 
to  analyze  transactions  as  part  of  B2C 
and  CRM  initiatives.  Information 
Builders’  end-to-end  solutions  for  busi¬ 
ness  intelligence  and  enterprise  integra¬ 
tion  enable  customers  like  U.S.  Bank  to 
quickly  and  cost-effectively  meet  market 
challenges. 


Building  a  Third  Generation 
e-Business  Data  Center 

Christopher  S. 
Thomas 

Chief  eMarketing 
Strategist 
IA  Solutions 
Channels  Group 

Intel  Corporation 

The  evolution  of  Internet  Business  is 
moving  at  a  stunning  pace.  Is  your  com¬ 
pany  ready  for  the  third  generation  of 
Internet  Business?  E-Business  today  is 
shifting  the  computing  epicenter  from 
the  fortress  of  the  traditional  data  center 
to  the  rough-and-tumble  world  of  cus¬ 
tomer-facing  systems  and  front-end  web 
servers.  And  in  this  customer-centric 
world  of  the  Third  Generation,  compa¬ 
nies  are  creating  not  just  supply  chain 
linkages  but  entire  lattices  with  automat¬ 
ed,  bi-directional  rules-based  links 
between  numerous  vendor  systems  and 
customer  systems.  So  how  can  you 
build  your  company's  business  Internet 
systems  and  solutions  to  handle  this 
new  e-Business  environment?  Thomas 
examines  the  new  technologies  that  will 
help  you  succeed  in  this  new  era. 


The  Balancing  Act:  E-Business  & 
the  Information  Backbone 

Ed  Koepfler 

President 

Intentia  Americas 

Ice  cream,  furniture, 
personnel  recruit¬ 
ment,  and  dairy  busi¬ 
nesses.  What  do  they  have  in  common? 
They  figured  out  how  to  be  profitable 
with  e-business.  What's  their  secret? 
They  learned  to  leverage  best  practices 
and  effective  management  approaches 
with  the  right  information  technology 
backbone  to  ensure  success.  Koepfler 
explores  the  strategies,  implementation 
and  payback  of  completing  an  enter¬ 
prise  infrastructure  for  the  greatest 
impact  on  business  and  e-business. 


The  Future  of  Technology 


Dana  R.  (Rick) 
Richardson 

President 

Richardson  Media  & 
Technologies 


Courtesy  of  Iomega  Corporation 

Rick  Richardson  provides  participants 
with  his  vision  of  both  our  near  and 
longer-term  future  as  it  relates  to  tech¬ 
nologies  important  to  the  CIO  and  IT 
professional.  Topics  will  include  a 
review  of  last  year's  predictions,  cur¬ 
rent  trends  in  hardware,  software  and 
communications,  and  emerging  tech¬ 
nologies  that  will  help  bring  those 
trends  to  reality.  Richardson  also  dis¬ 
cusses  the  future  of  removable  storage 
and  data  transfer.  Finally,  he  goes  on 
the  line  with  his  forecasts  of  our  tech¬ 
nological  future.  Richardson  will  bring 
along  some  of  the  newest  technologies 
to  use  in  delivering  his  presentation. 


To  enroll,  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.com/conferences  or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720  11 
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2:00  pm  -  2:50  pm 


Information  Continuance: 
Information  Wherever  You  Need  It, 
Whenever  You  Need  It,  On 
Whatever  Platform  Is  Required 


Bob  Sostilio 

Director,  Converging 
Digital  Peripherals 

CAP  Ventures 


Courtesy  of  Kyocera  Mita  America, 

Inc. 

Why  are  digital  based  copiers,  facsimi¬ 
le  transceivers  and  printers  establish¬ 
ing  higher  penetration  rates  into  the 
office  space  on  a  daily  basis?  Are 
these  digital  platforms  restricted  to 
specific  work  environments  with  spe¬ 
cific  functionality?  Are  they  providing 
integration  of  functionality  and  creat¬ 
ing  higher  workgroup  productivity 
across  the  enterprise? 

Come  hear  an  industry  expert’s  view 
on  the  trends  of  converging  functional¬ 
ity  and  which  manufacturers  and 
resellers  are  delivering  seamless  inte¬ 
gration  of  digital  functionality. 

Sending  information  to  and  from 
internal  and  external  clients  are  chal¬ 
lenges  companies  face  today.  Discover 
how  clients  view,  store,  edit  and  dis¬ 
tribute  data  without  being  retrained  on 
new  technology  or  print  drivers. 

Decide  if  office  equipment  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  developed  true-life  plug  and 
play  peripherals  with  standard  user 
interfaces  and  common  print  drivers. 
You'll  be  sure  to  walk  away  with  new 
insight,  ideas  and  viewpoints  on  com¬ 
municating  more  efficiently  with  inter¬ 
nal  and  external  clients. 


Kyocera  Mita 


George  Symons 

Vice  President,  Product  Development 

Legato  Systems,  Inc. 

It  doesn't  matter  how  complex  your 
computing  environment  is,  or  how 
constrained  you  are  by  time,  budget, 
and  staffing.  If  you’re  an  IT  decision¬ 
maker  today,  you  live  and  die  by  one 
metric:  the  availability  of  mission-criti¬ 
cal  information  wherever  it’s  needed, 
whenever  it’s  needed,  on  whatever 
platform  is  required. 

This  is  called  “information  continu¬ 
ance,”  and  it  is  an  essential  goal  for 
any  enterprise  in  an  e-commerce, 
multi-platform  world.  Achieving  infor¬ 
mation  continuance  demands  a  range 
of  solutions  that  tackle  three  funda¬ 
mental  tasks:  protecting  information; 
moving  information;  and  managing 
information. 

Symons  discusses  how  businesses 
must  protect,  move,  and  manage  data 
across  the  enterprise  if  they  are  going 
to  succeed  in  leveraging  their  informa¬ 
tion  assets  and  adding  value  for  their 
customers. 


Getting  the  Risk  Out  of  E-Business 
Courtesy  of  Lockheed  Martin 

The  Internet  is  profoundly  changing 
the  way  business  is  conducted.  The 
“hidden"  e-Business  imperative  is  that 
Internet  transactions  can’t  be  allowed 
to  put  your  company,  vendors, 
employees,  customers  and  others  at 
risk.  What’s  needed  is  rock-solid  plan¬ 
ning  and  bulletproof  IT  infrastructure 
to  maximize  Net  profit  and  minimize 
risk.  Industry  experts  will  talk  about 
balancing  risk  and  reward  and  lessons 
in  building  an  e-Business-ready  infra¬ 
structure.  Participants  are  encouraged 
to  take  a  broad  view  of  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  business  into  e-Business. 
Business  models  and  processes,  appli¬ 
cations,  and  technology  infrastructure 


are  all  deeply  affected  by  this  transfor¬ 
mation.  Its  impact  and  the  associated 
risks  need  to  be  clearly  understood 
and  managed  in  order  to  make  the 
most  of  the  opportunity.  This  briefing 
will  be  followed  by  a  roundtable  dis¬ 
cussion  with  the  experts. 


Keys  to  the  Virtual  eBusiness 
Enterprise:  Communication- 
enabled  Portals  Delivered  by  CIOs 
as  Enterprise  Service  Providers 

Martin  F.  Parker 

Vice  President 
Strategy  and 
Portfolio  Planning 

AVAYA 

Communication 

The  virtual  enterprise  is  the  operating 
paradigm  for  eBusiness,  with  each 
enterprise  creating  its  best  core  value 
proposition  through  networked  combi¬ 
nations  of  suppliers,  partners  and 
employees  and  then  presenting  these 
capabilities  to  customers  through 
global  networks.  One  key  to  success  is 
powerful,  consistent  communication 
links  throughout  the  virtual  enterprise. 

Communication-enabled  Portals  are 
the  optimum  vehicles  for  these  link¬ 
ages,  facilitating  long-term,  high-value 
business  relationships  through  both 
human  and  system  interactions. 
Another  key  is  the  orchestration  of 
eBusiness  service  delivery  to  the  virtu¬ 
al  enterprise,  where  CIOs  and  their 
teams  may  emerge  as  "Enterprise 
Service  Providers,"  delivering  a  modu¬ 
lar  blend  of  both  internally-produced 
and  externally-sourced  eBusiness 
services.  Parker  discusses  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  engagement  and  exploitation 
in  these  two  key  areas  of  eBusiness. 
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preventing  intruders  from  physically 
breaking  into  a  facility. 

In  the  1980’s  and  early  1990’s,  the 
"find  and  fix"  approach  took  hold  as 
technologies  such  as  client/server 
computing  and  the  Internet  fueled  new, 
more  complex  security  challenges.  As 
one  company  after  another  fell  victim 
to  a  variety  of  security  threats,  com¬ 
mercial  software  providers  responded 
with  products  targeted  at  individual 
areas  of  concern. 

Today,  IT  professionals  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  maintaining  security 
requires  more  than  simply  locking  one 
door  at  a  time.  Instead,  they  are  chal¬ 
lenged  to  minimize  security  risks  at  all 
points  across  the  enterprise  —  a  daunt 
ing  task  considering  the  labyrinth  of 
applications  and  hardware  involved. 


CIO  As  Strategist:  How  ITM  placed 
A  CIO  at  the  Strategy  Table 

JPPMH  Walter  Weir 

W  1  010 

University  of 
.  H  Nebraska 


John  Cimral 

CEO 

ProSight,  Inc. 


The  challenge  of 

A  ,  - ’  managing  and  meet- 

^  ing  the  expectations 

of  all  IT  stakeholders  is  a  constant  bat¬ 
tle  for  CIOs.  Go  from  the  private  to  the 
public  sector,  and  these  challenges  are 
compounded.  Imagine  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  a  $1.3  billion  public  institu¬ 
tion,  balancing  the  needs  of  faculty, 
administration,  students,  academic 
leadership  AND  the  public.  Examine 
how  they  communicate  the  carefully 
scrutinized  consumption  of  tax  dollars 
and  demonstrate  the  value  returned 
from  almost  $100  million  spent  on  IT 
each  year.  Walter  Weir  explains  how  he 
put  an  IT  Management  (ITM)  system  in 
place  to  communicate  in  a  common 
business  language  across  the  institu¬ 
tion,  and  ensure  the  alignment  of  IT 
spending  with  the  University's  objec¬ 
tives.  More  importantly,  this  system 
allows  Weir  to  position  IT  as  the  driver 
of  overall  organizational  strategy,  rather 
than  the  other  way  around. 


Enterprise  Success:  A  Case  Study 
Courtesy  of  Xerox  Corporation 


In  partnership  with  one  of  their  leading 
customers,  Xerox  showcases  innovative 
industry-focused  solutions  and  services 
that  help  CIOs  improve  key  processes 
and  resolve  today’s  business  problems. 
By  combining  global  capabilities  and 
world-class  partners  from  information 
technology,  document  management 
and  knowledge  sharing,  the  presenter 
offers  solutions  to  help  customers 
become  more  efficient  while  anticipat¬ 
ing  and  responding  to  future  market 
changes  and  opportunities. 


Business  briefings  will  also  be 
presented  by: 

Chordiant  Software,  Inc. 

Enterasys 
E.piphany,  Inc. 

Genuity 

Hewlett-Packard  Company 
IBM  Corporation 
Intira  Corporation 
NetScout  Systems,  Inc. 

Power  ware 


Network  Security:  Past  and  Present 

Cress  Carter 


In  the  1960’s  and 

1970’s,  network  security  was  a  matter 
of  "gates,  guns,  and  guards,"  where 
security  could  be  maintained  by  simply 


Venture 


NEW!  Venture  OnStage: 
Are  These  Entrepreneurs 
Ready  for  Prime  Time? 


For  this  conference,  we’ve  added 
a  new  feature  that  will  generate 
more  excitement  —  and  probably 
plenty  of  heated  discussion: 
Venture  OnStage! 

Our  esteemed  jury  of  CIO  maga¬ 
zine  executives  has  weighed  the 
merits  of  submissions  from  com¬ 
panies  who  think  they  have  hit 
upon  “the  next  blockbuster  idea.” 
In  order  to  qualify,  these  compa¬ 
nies  have  been  through  at  least 
one  round  of  financing,  and  have 
marketed  their  product,  service  or 
technology  for  less  than  a  year. 

We’ve  winnowed  the  hopefuls 
down  to  five  finalists,  and  we’re 
challenging  their  chief  executives 
to  convince  us  —  in  under  ten 
minutes  each  —  why  their  newest 
technology  or  service  should 
indeed  give  us  greater  expecta¬ 
tions.  You  get  the  chance  to  pep¬ 
per  them  with  questions,  and 
decide  whether  or  not  they  are 
ready  for  prime  time. 


To  enroll,  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.com/conference s  or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720 
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nication 

AVAYA  Communication,  formerly 
the  Enterprise  Networks  Group  of 
Lucent  Technologies,  is  a  leading 
provider  of  communications 
and  networking  technology  for  busi¬ 
nesses,  with  a  customer  base  that 
includes  90  percent  of  the  Fortune 
500.  We  provide  a  full  array  of  busi¬ 
ness  communications  solutions  — 
including  service  and  support  func¬ 
tions  —  for  voice  and  data  networks, 
customer  relationship  management 
and  call  centers,  and  messaging. 
AVAYA  Communication  will  be  the 
worldwide  leader  in  messaging  and 
call  centers  and  the  U.S.  leader  in 
voice  communications  systems  for 
both  large  and  small  businesses. 

Brio 

Technology 

Brio  Technology,  Inc.  is  the  only 
business  intelligence  software  provider 
to  offer  a  complete,  integrated  analytic 
infrastructure  that  addresses  the  deci¬ 
sion-making  needs  of  today's  e-busi¬ 
ness/business  to  business  world.  The 
Brio  ONE  solution  —  including  Brio. 
Enterprise,  Brio. Report,  Brio. Portal,  and 
Brio.Applications  —  enables  organiza¬ 
tions  to  build  and  deliver  business 
intelligence,  enterprise  reporting,  and 
analytic  applications  to  users  in 
Intranet,  extranet,  and  hosted  applica¬ 
tion  environments,  all  with  unmatched 
ease  of  experience  and  scalability. 

Contact  Brio  at  1-800-879-BRIO,  or 
at  www.brio.com. 


CABLE  &  WIRELESS 

With  customers  in  70  countries, 
Cable  &  Wireless  is  a  major  global 
telecommunications  business  offer¬ 
ing  a  range  of  services  spanning 
broadband  data  and  Internet,  fixed 
and  mobile  voice,  as  well  as  interac¬ 
tive  entertainment  and  information. 

Cable  &  Wireless'  priority  for 
expansion  is  the  fast  growing  market 
of  data  and  IP  (Internet  Protocol) 
services  for  business  customers.  It  is 
making  major  investments  in  devel¬ 
oping  advanced  networks  and  servic¬ 
es  in  the  United  States,  Europe  and 
the  Asia  Pacific  region  to  build  the 
world's  leading  global  IP  infrastruc¬ 
ture.  With  the  capacity  of  this 
advanced  infrastructure  and  its  pres¬ 
ence  in  key  business  markets,  Cable 
&  Wireless  holds  a  unique  position 
in  terms  of  global  coverage  and  serv¬ 
ices  to  business  customers. 


ChangeponTt^j 

Changepoint  Corporation 

IT  executives  are  making  intelligent 
and  profitable  informed  strategic 
business  decisions  —  all  while  reduc¬ 
ing  their  administrative  and  resource 
costs.  Changepoint  for  Enterprise  IT 
is  a  fully  integrated  corporate  IT  man¬ 
agement  software  solution  that 
empowers  IT  executives  to  centrally 
deploy,  manage  and  measure  time, 
costs,  skills  and  productivity  of  both 


internal  resources  and  external  con¬ 
tractors.  Prepare  your  corporate  IT  ini¬ 
tiatives  with  an  end-to-end  view  of 
the  entire  IT  services  supply  chain. 
Visit  us  at  www.changepoint.com. 


®  Chord i ant 

SOFTWARE,  INC. 


Chordiant  Software  builds  cus¬ 
tomer  relationship  management 
applications  tailored  for  business-to- 
consumer  companies,  serving  tradi¬ 
tional  and  e-business  environments, 
with  a  single  view  of  the  consumer. 

Unlike  Web-only  and  customer 
relationship  point  solutions, 
Chordiant's  flagship  product, 
Chordiant  CCS  —  Customer 
Communications  Solution  — 
embraces  new  customer  communi¬ 
cations  methods  while  leveraging 
existing  ones. 

Chordiant  unifies  Web,  branch 
and  call  centers  through  a  single  cus¬ 
tomer  model  that  integrates  all  serv¬ 
ices,  offerings  and  business  goals.  As 
a  result,  Chordiant  allows  enterpris¬ 
es  to  retain  customers  and  grow  rev¬ 
enue  by  enabling  more  sophisticated 
relationships. 


CITRIX 

• 

Citrix  Systems,  Inc.  is  a  global 
leader  in  application  server  software 
and  services  that  offer  "Digital 
Independence™"  —  the  ability  to  run 
any  application  on  any  device  over 
any  connection,  wireless  to  Web. 
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Citrix's  solutions  enable  organizations 
to  reach  more  users,  with  more  appli¬ 
cations,  in  more  locations  —  and 
achieve  this  with  greater  speed  and 
predictability,  and  lower  costs. 
Founded  in  1989,  Citrix  is  one  of  the 
world's  fastest-growing  software  com¬ 
panies,  with  more  than  100,000  cus¬ 
tomers  worldwide,  including  every 
one  of  the  FORTUNE  100  firms.  Its 
products,  including  MetaFrame™  soft¬ 
ware  and  Independent  Computing 
Architecture  (ICA),  have  been  widely 
adopted  by  the  corporate  mainstream 
to  achieve  key  business  goals. 


EDS  is  a  professional  services  firm 
that  applies  consulting,  information 
and  technology  in  innovative  ways 
to  enable  clients  to  improve  their 
overall  performance. 

Through  an  "end-to-end"  portfo¬ 
lio  of  services  that  includes  all 
aspects  of  electronic  business,  EDS  is 
the  provider  of  choice  for  thousands 
of  leading  businesses  and  govern¬ 
ments  around  the  globe.  EDS'  busi¬ 
ness  is  making  clients  more  success¬ 
ful.  The  company  works  with  its 
clients  to  extend  their  enterprises 
and  catapult  them  ahead  of  the 
competition.  It  provides  thought 
leadership  and  creates  measurable 
value  by  unleashing  the  full  poten¬ 
tial  of  information  and  technology. 

For  more  information  about  EDS, 
please  visit  www.eds.com. 


ENTERASYS 

NETWORKS™ 

Enterasys  Networks  provides  power¬ 
ful  and  intelligent  infrastructure  solu¬ 
tions  for  today's  Global  2000  enter¬ 
prise  customers.  By  optimizing  its 
solutions  to  support  converged  voice, 
video  and  data  resources,  Enterasys 
builds  a  solid  end-to-end  foundation 
for  the  seamless  deployment  of 
emerging  e-business  applications. 

Flexible  and  highly  manageable, 
Enterasys  solutions  scale  to  meet 
changing  customer  demands  while 
protecting  investments  and  lowering 
cost  of  ownership.  With  industry- 
proven  technology,  strategic  partner¬ 
ships  and  24  x  7  worldwide  support, 
Enterasys  delivers  maximum  competi¬ 
tive  advantage  through  the  communi¬ 
cations  infrastructure. 

For  more  information,  visit  us  on 
the  Web  at  www.enterasys.com. 

(E. 

EPIPHANY" 

E.piphany  is  the  leading  provider  of 
intelligent  customer  interaction  soft¬ 
ware  for  the  customer  economy. 
Delivering  an  integrated  solution 
combining  insight  and  action  soft¬ 
ware  products,  E.piphany's  Web- 
based  analytic  and  operational  CRM 
portfolio  provides  global  business 
with  a  single,  enterprise-wide  view  of 
each  customer,  to  better  understand 
and  proactively  respond  in  real-time 
to  customer  and  market  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Through  feature-rich  E.piphany 
products,  including  the  E.4  System, 


all  inbound  and  outbound  sales, 
service  and  marketing  interactions  are 
unified  through  multi-channel  cus¬ 
tomer  touchpoints  and  rich  analytics. 
E.piphany  serves  the  industry-leading 
enterprises  in  e-commerce,  financial 
services,  communications,  consumer- 
packaged  goods  and  technology. 


GENU  TY 

Genuity  Inc.  is  a  leading  facilities- 
based  provider  of  high  quality,  man¬ 
aged  Internet  infrastructure  services  to 
enterprises  and  service  providers. 
Genuity  offers  a  comprehensive  suite 
of  managed  Internet  infrastructure 
services,  including:  Internet  access 
through  dial-up,  dedicated  and  digital 
subscriber  lines;  Web  hosting  and 
content  delivery;  and  value-added  e- 
business  services  such  as  virtual  pri¬ 
vate  networks  (VPNs),  security  servic¬ 
es  and  voice-over-Intemet  Protocol. 
With  extensive  IP  experience,  the 
company  integrates  its  suite  of  servic¬ 
es  into  corporate  networks  and  deliv¬ 
ers  high-performance,  secure  and  scal¬ 
able  infrastructure  services  for  con¬ 
ducting  business  on  the  Internet.  Visit 
Genuity  at  www.genuity.com. 


To  enroll,  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.com/conferences  or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720 
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invent 


Hewlett-Packard  Company  (HP)  is  a 

leading  global  provider  of  computing 
and  imaging  solutions  and  services  for 
business  and  home.  HP  capitalizes  on 
the  opportunities  of  the  Internet  and 
the  proliferation  of  electronic  services. 
We  are  the  second-largest  computer 
supplier  in  the  world,  with  83,200 
employees  worldwide  and  revenue 
from  continuing  operations  of  $42.4 
billion  in  the  1999  fiscal  year. 

HP  is  extending  its  leadership  in 
enterprise  computing  to  the  Internet 
marketplace,  specifically  in  the  areas  of 
e-services  and  digital  imaging.  HP  will 
enable  the  vision  of  e-services  via  part¬ 
nerships  and  ventures  of  its  own  in  the 
areas  of  apps-on-tap,  which  is  pay-as- 
you-go  software,  and  e-service  portals. 


IBM  has  introduced  the  world's 
most  powerful  Intel-based  server,  the 
64-processor  NUMA-Q  E410,  along 
with  the  industry's  most  affordable 
technology-leading  two-way  server, 
the  Netfinity  3500  M20.  These  prod¬ 
ucts  represent  the  high-end  and  the 
low-end  of  the  industry's  most  scala¬ 
ble  Intel-based  server  line  for  e-busi¬ 
ness  running  Windows  2000  and 
Linux  environments.  Visit  our  Web 
site  at  www.ibm.com/servers/. 


miDC 

Analyze  the  Future 

IDC  is  a  leader  in  delivering  reliable 
and  insightful  IT  data,  analysis,  and 
opinions  to  enable  organizations  to 
successfully  participate  in  the  Internet 
economy.  Founded  in  1964,  this 
worldwide  company  employs  more 
than  650  industry  analysts  who  cover 
a  broad  spectrum  of  technology  and 
management  areas.  IT  professionals 
and  executives  rely  on  I  DC's  research 
and  advisory  services  for  clarification, 
validation,  and  guidance  in  their  tac¬ 
tical  and  strategic  IT  decision  making. 

Let  IDC  help  you  realize  maxi¬ 
mum  value  and  ROI  from  the  dol¬ 
lars  you  spend  applying  IT  to  busi¬ 
ness  strategy. 

Visit  I  DC's  Web  site  at  www.idc. 
com/itadvisor  or  call  1-800-343-4952 
ext.  4773  for  more  information. 

Information 

Builders. 

Information  Builders  helps  organiza¬ 
tions  grow  their  businesses  through 
the  power  of  information.  Its  i-busi- 
ness  software  solutions  combine  data 
integration  and  business  intelligence, 
giving  people  the  ability  to  access  and 
share  real-time  information  over  the 
Internet.  Headquartered  in  New  York 
City,  Information  Builders  is  one  of 
the  largest  independently  owned  soft¬ 
ware  companies  in  the  world  with 
more  than  5,000  customer  sites, 
including  92  of  the  top  100  corpora¬ 
tions,  currently  using  its  technologies. 
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intel. 

For  over  three  decades,  Intel 
Corporation  has  developed  technolo¬ 
gy  enabling  the  computer  and 
Internet  revolution  that  has  changed 
the  world.  Intel  is  at  the  forefront  as  a 
primary  building  block  supplier  for 
the  Internet  economy.  Today,  compa¬ 
nies  incorporate  Intel  architecture- 
based  solutions  across  their  connected 
business  and  IT  environments  to  cre¬ 
ate  successful  e-Business  infrastruc¬ 
tures:  from  Internet  servers  to  data 
center  systems,  desktops  to  worksta¬ 
tions,  and  laptops  to  network  PCs 
and  online  services.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  Intel  and  its  role  in 
e-Business,  visit  us  on  the  Web  at 
www. intel.com/eBusiness. 


O  fntentra 

Intentia  International  is  one  of  the 

world's  leading  suppliers  of  Enterprise 
Applications  to  companies  that  man¬ 
ufacture  products  in  discrete  and 
process  environments.  Intentia  is  an 
ISO  9000  certified  software  developer 
and  worldwide  IBM  development 
partner  for  the  IBM  AS/400.  Our 
Enterprise  Application,  Movex,  is 
designed  to  improve  the  underlying 
business  processes  within  distribution 
and  manufacturing  companies,  in  the 
areas  of  logistics,  production,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  finance.  Available  in  24  lan¬ 
guages,  Movex  is  implemented  in 
more  than  4,000  sites  worldwide. 


m 


\ 


For  more  information,  please  call 
1-800-SW-MOVEX  or  visit  us  at 
www.  intentia.  com. 


\1NT1RA 

Intira  Corporation  is  a  provider  of 
Netsourcing  —  the  outsourcing  of  the 
complex  IT  and  network  infrastructure 
required  to  support  mission-critical 
e-business  applications.  Intira 
Netsourcing  Solutions  incorporate 
highly  skilled  technical  resources, 
highly  automated  operations,  a  suite 
of  value-added  services,  and  a  seam¬ 
lessly  integrated  world-class  infrastruc¬ 
ture  —  Enterprise-Class  Data  Centers 
and  superior-quality  broadband  net¬ 
work  —  operationally  controlled  by 
state-of-the-art  Service  Management 
Centers.  Intira's  comprehensive  Service 
Level  Agreements  ensure  application 
availability  up  to  99.95  percent,  while 
the  OneSource-OneCall  customer  sup¬ 
port  program  provides  a  single  point 
of  accountability. 

Customers  include  Fortune  1000 
organizations,  dot.com  companies, 
ASPs,  and  ISVs  that  depend  on  the 
availability  of  their  mission-critical 
e-business  applications.  Visit  Intira  at 
www.intira.com,  or  call  888-326-3638. 


Vinvensys 

Power  Systems 

Invensys  Power  Systems-secure 

power,  ensures  critical  business 
uptime  with  its  industry-leading  UPS 
hardware,  innovative  software  and 
global  services  for  total  power  man¬ 
agement  solutions.  Invensys  Secure 
Power's  comprehensive  product  offer¬ 
ings  deliver  high-level  systems  avail¬ 
ability  to  a  broad  range  of  applica¬ 
tions  —  from  e-business  to  global 
networks,  ISPs,  industrial  and  com¬ 
munications  equipment.  Because 
when  your  systems  aren't  up  and  run¬ 
ning,  your  business  halts. 

Invensys  Secure  Power  is  com¬ 
prised  of  the  leading  brands, 
Powerware,  Best  Power  and  IPM.  For 
more  information,  visit  our  Web  site 
at  www.invensys-power.com. 


iomega 

Iomega  Corporation,  a  leader  in 
smart,  portable  storage  solutions, 
manufactures  and  markets  the 
award-winning  Zip®,  Jaz®  and  Clik!® 
drives  and  disks  and  markets  the 
ZipCD®  CD-RW  drives  and  discs 
that  help  mobile  and  desktop  users 
in  business,  government  and  educa¬ 
tion  to  organize,  manage,  create, 
exchange  and  share  their  important 
information.  Iomega  Corporation 
can  be  reached  at  800  MY-STUFF 
(800  697-8833),  or  on  the  Web  at 
www.iomega.com. 


KyDCERa 

^  mita  ^ 

Kyocera  Mita  America,  Inc.,  is  a 

leader  in  digital  document  imaging. 
As  part  of  the  $7.5  billion  Kyocera 
Corporation,  KMA  is  known  for 
developing  economical,  ecologically 
sound  print  engines,  state  of  the  art 
controllers  and  network  tools  plus 
years  of  innovation  in  copier  tech¬ 
nologies,  paper  handling  and  manu¬ 
facturing  experience.  The  product 
line  includes  network  ready  comput¬ 
er  connectable  digital  printers,  print¬ 
er/copiers,  color  printer/copiers, 
multifunctional  and  wide  format 
imaging  solutions.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  visit  www.kyoceramita.com. 

H  LEGATO 

Legato  Systems,  Inc.,  is  a  worldwide 
leader  in  the  enterprise  storage  man¬ 
agement  software  market.  Helping 
companies  leverage  business-critical 
corporate  data  assets,  Legato's  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  enable  information 
continuance,  a  seamless  approach  to 
the  movement,  management  and 
protection  of  data  throughout  an 
enterprise.  Founded  in  1988,  Legato's 
storage  management  software  prod¬ 
ucts  have  become  the  recognized 
industry  standard  with  the  largest 
installed  base  representing  over 
60,000  customers. 


To  enroll,  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.com/conferences  or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720 
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LOCKHEED  MARTIN 

Integrated  Business  Solutions 
Company,  headquartered  in 
Orlando,  FL,  is  the  commercial  IT 
services  arm  of  the  Lockheed 
Martin  Corporation.  IBS  is  an 
international  IT  services  provider 
that  partners  with  customers  for  IT 
outsourcing,  e-business  solutions, 
enterprise  systems  integration,  and 
technology  training  solutions. 
Lockheed  Martin  is  a  global  enter¬ 
prise  principally  engaged  in  the 
research,  design,  development, 
manufacture  and  integration  of 
advanced-technology  systems,  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  Integrated  Business 
Solutions,  visit  our  web  site  at 
unvw.ibs-lmco.com. 


NetScout. 

Because  the  network  is  the  business. 

NetScout  Systems,  Inc. 

(Nasdaq:NTCT)  is  a  leading  provider 
of  network  and  application  perform¬ 
ance  management  solutions. 
NetScout's  solutions  ensure  e-busi¬ 
ness  applications  stay  up  and  run¬ 
ning  at  optimum  performance 
through  real-time,  system-wide  visi¬ 
bility  and  actionable  information  for 
fault  isolation. 

NetScout's  unique  Application 
Flow  Management  (AFM)  technolo¬ 
gy  collects  and  presents  the  rich  set 


of  application  and  Web  traffic  infor¬ 
mation  via  NetScout's  application- 
aware  instrumentation  and  reporting 
and  analysis  software.  Further  infor¬ 
mation  is  available  at  unvw.netscout.com. 


i 

f?  r  o  S  i  g  h  t 


ProSight,  the  leader  in  IT  Manage¬ 
ment  (ITM),  is  equipping  IT  organi¬ 
zations  with  the  first  of  its  kind  IT 
Management  application,  enabling 
CIOs  to: 

■  Align  IT  spending  with  key  busi¬ 
ness  objectives 

■  Communicate  across  the  enterprise 
in  a  common  business  language 

■  Measure  IT  effectiveness  and  effi¬ 
ciency  through  key  performance 
indicators 

With  ProSight,  IT  organizations 
accelerate  time  to  market,  lower 
project  failure  rates,  improve  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  and  develop 
strategies  that  support  key  business 
objectives.  Productivity  is  increased 
as  IT  management  activities  are 
automated,  and  the  entire  team  has 
instant  access  to  job  critical  informa¬ 
tion  from  a  single  source.  Visit  us  at 
wunv.  pros  igh  t.com. 


SYMANTEC. 


Symantec,  a  world  leader  in  Internet 
security  technology,  provides  a  broad 
range  of  content  and  network  security 
solutions  to  individuals  and  compa¬ 
nies.  The  company  is  a  leading 
provider  of  virus  protection,  risk 
management,  Internet  content  and  e- 
mail  filtering,  and  mobile  code  detec¬ 
tion  technologies  to  enterprise  cus¬ 
tomers.  Fleadquartered  in  Cupertino, 
CA,  Symantec  has  worldwide  opera¬ 
tions  in  more  than  24  countries.  For 
more  information  please  visit 
wunv.symantec.  com. 


XEROX 

Xerox  Corporation  is  the  leader  in 
the  worldwide  document  market,  pro¬ 
viding  solutions  that  enhance  cus¬ 
tomer  productivity.  Xerox'  solutions 
and  systems  are  designed  to  help 
offices  around  the  world  capture, 
share  and  use  knowledge.  The  compa¬ 
ny  has  unparalleled  expertise  in  the 
document  space  —  both  paper  and 
electronic  —  and  provides  industry- 
specific,  global  document  solutions, 
based  on  its  hardware,  software,  net¬ 
work  and  consulting  services. 

Xerox  is  the  only  document  services 
provider  with  a  global  sales,  service 
and  manufacturing  capability.  The 
$19  billion  company  is  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Stamford,  CT.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  visit  www.xerox.com. 
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This  Frank  Lloyd  Wright-inspired  resort  holds  a  direct  link  to  the  fabled  architect.  Wrapped 
in  history,  this  world-renowned  destination  has  been  crowned  "The  Jewel  of  the  Desert." 


Guests  may  try  a  leisurely  outdoor  game  of  lawn  chess  or  croquet,  or  challenge 
the  club  pro  on  one  of  the  resort's  seven  tennis  courts.  Others  may  choose  a 
different  way  to  enjoy  the  surroundings. ..from  a  golf  cart.  A  myriad  of  biking 
and  hiking  trails,  or  the  state-of-the-art  workout  facilities,  provides  the  ultimate 
in  exercise  or  pamper  yourself  in  the  22,000  sq.  ft.  European  Spa. 


To  enroll,  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.com/conferences  or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720 
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ENROLLMENT  FORM 


October  15-18,  2000 
Arizona  Blltmore  Resort  &  Spa 
Phoenix,  AZ 


MAIL  STOP 


STATE 


ZIP  CODE 


COMPANY  WEB  SITE  ADDRESS 


WHAT  ARE  YOUR  ORGANIZATION'S  ANNUAL  REVENUES  OR  ASSETS? 


YOUR  NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  BADGE 

NAME  OF  COMPANION  (IF  PARTICIPATING  IN  COMPANION  PROGRAM) 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS  -  We  urge  you  to  make  your  reservations 
early  by  calling  the  hotel  at  602  955-6600  ext.  5400  and  identifying 
yourself  as  part  of  the  CIO  conference  to  receive  the  conference  rate. 

CIO  will  make  hotel  reservations  for  government/military  participants  only. 
Be  sure  to  guarantee  your  room  with  a  credit  card,  as  all  unreserved  or 
unguaranteed  rooms  will  be  released  on  September  8,  2000.  Hotel 
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You  may  send  a  substitute  in  your  place.  CIO  reserves  the  right  to 
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Please  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/conferences 
or  Call  us  at  800  366-0246.  You  may  also  Fax  the 
completed  form  to  508  879-7720  or  mail  to: 

Executive  Programs,  CXO  Media,  Inc.,  D3620,  Boston, 
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Recruiter  Training 


languages.  The  different  generations  of  languages  grab  the  group’s 
attention — this  is  what  these  recruiters  deal  with  every  day.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Smith  says,  let’s  say  you’re  looking  for  a  programmer  or  devel¬ 
oper  who  uses  a  graphical  user  interface.  “Are  we  looking  for  some¬ 
one  who  uses  C++  or  Visual  C++?”  she  asks.  Most  of  the  group 
answers,  correctly,  Visual  C++.  She  explains  why  these  positions  are 
so  hot — there  are  just  not  a  lot  of  people  out  there  with  these  skills. 

With  every  break,  the  group  has  a  tougher  time  coming  back  to 
class — especially  after  lunch  and  the  accompanying  food  coma,  which 


turnover  rates  in  the  IT  technical  staffing  and  recruiting  industry,  fresh 
bodies  are  always  coming  on  board.  And  when  it  comes  to  recruit¬ 
ing  and  placing  system  administrators,  programmers  and  database 
administrators,  the  stiff  competition  for  those  with  IT  skills  makes  life 
even  tougher  for  technical  staffing  agencies. 

Speaking  of  competitors,  SemCo  isn’t  alone  in  its  niche.  Allen, 
Texas-based  Dallas  Training  and  Consulting  Services,  for  example, 
offers  similar  courses  for  non-IT  personnel.  “There  is  a  huge  need 
for  training  and  mentoring  in  the  IT  recruiting  industry,”  says 
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“We  don’t  need  to  understand  everything. 
But  we  need  a  general  idea  of  how  it  fits 
into  the  big  picture.” 

-Randi  Trust-Fais,  senior  staffing  specialist  at  a  financial  services  company 


almost  claims  some  victims.  But  it  is  Smith’s  personality  that  revives 
the  attendees.  She  gets  into  the  difference  between  developers  and 
programmers,  white  box  and  black  box  testing,  as  well  as  alpha, 
beta  and  gamma  testing.  How  useful  is  this  material  to  the  students? 
“We  don’t  need  to  understand  everything,”  says  Randi  Trust-Fais,  a 
senior  staffing  specialist  at  a  New  York  City  financial  services  com¬ 
pany.  “But  we  need  a  general  idea  of  how  it  fits  into  the  big  pic¬ 
ture.”  Most  of  her  classmates  agree.  “If  you  can  speak  about  a  com¬ 
puter  language  in  detail,  your  candidate  is  going  to  feel  more  com¬ 
fortable  with  you,”  says  student  Martin  Cauz,  an  IT  recruiter  at 
Cornerstone  Search  Group  in  Parsippany,  N.J. 

Smith  has  learned  that  students  don’t  simply  want  to  know  what 
a  LAN  is;  they  want  to  know  how  it  relates  to  the  business  world 
and  the  skills  they  see  on  resumes.  “This  is  not  a  definitions  course,” 
she  says  after  everyone  has  departed  for  the  day. 

FILLING  THE  TRAINING  NEEDS 

SMITH,  A  19-YEAR  IT  INDUSTRY  VETERAN,  WAS  THE  FIRST 

instructor  SemCo  President  Susan  Hodges  hired  in  1996.  It’s  Smith’s 
responsibility,  along  with  SemCo’s  seven  other  trainers,  to  keep  on  top 
of  emerging  technologies  and  IT  trends.  The  instructors  are  expected 
to  do  their  own  research  by  reading  trade  magazines,  meeting  with  IT 
professionals,  listening  to  students’  questions  and  reading  the  updated 
high-tech  material  that  Hodges  sends  to  them  (which  also  ends  up 
in  the  next  edition  of  the  bible). 

SemCo  is  an  1 1 -year-old  IT  training  company  Hodges  founded  “to 
provide  the  materials  necessary  so  that  nontechnical  people  can  inter¬ 
face  with  the  techies,”  she  says.  Her  personal  experience  as  a  techni¬ 
cal  trainer  at  a  high-tech  company  helped  her  realize  there  was  a 
need  for  such  training.  “I  was  personally  frustrated  and  kind  of 
annoyed  with  the  buzzwords  the  techies  used,”  she  says.  With  high 


President  Laura  Sarna.  She  cites  the  industry’s  high  turnover  rate — 
60  percent  to  90  percent,  according  to  her  estimate — and  bad  repu¬ 
tation  as  two  reasons  why  the  high-tech  recruiting  biz  needs  to  elevate 
the  professionalism  of  the  industry  through  better  training. 

Hodges  and  a  development  team  of  recruiters  that  needed  IT 
training  and  other,  more  experienced  recruiters  developed  SemCo’s 
courses.  Updated  materials  that  find  their  way  into  the  course  come 
from  Hodges  and  the  students’  questions  as  well  as  trade  publica¬ 
tions,  product  announcements  and  the  Internet.  “Staying  on  top  of 
the  material  is  my  No.  1  job,”  says  Hodges,  who  also  teaches  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  times  a  year.  “I  know  information  is  up-to-date  and  accurate 
because  I  find  at  least  two  sources  for  every  piece  of  information  I 
include  in  either  the  books  or  the  classes.”  As  far  as  gauging  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  SemCo’s  classes,  “we  are  confident  that  attendees  do  their 
jobs  better  because  both  the  attendees  and  their  managers  tell  us 
so,”  she  says.  “They  also  tell  us  that  they  no  longer  hear  complaints 
about  sending  unqualified  candidates  to  the  hiring  manager  and  that 
the  candidates  don’t  snow  them  anymore.” 

Dallas  Training  develops  its  training  materials  and  staffers  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  way  SemCo  does.  The  company’s  three  trainers  are  from  IT 
recruiting  and  the  sales  side,  “picked  right  out  of  the  front  lines  [so 
that]  they  are  up-to-date  with  the  new  technologies,”  says  Sarna. 
“We  have  daily  contact  with  candidates,  recruiters,  guru  consul¬ 
tants  and  the  companies  themselves.  We  also  take  classes  and  do 
research  ourselves.”  New  information  for  Dallas  Training’s  courses 
comes  from  continued  research  of  technical  journals,  books  and 
periodicals,  and  from  interviewing  CIOs,  developers  and  other  IT 
professionals.  “We  gauge  our  effectiveness  the  same  way  most  busi¬ 
nesses  do — by  the  incredible  and  consistent  amount  of  repeat  busi¬ 
ness  we  generate,”  adds  Kris  Mosley,  Dallas  Training  recruiter  and 
sales  training  consultant. 
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ANOTHER  DAY,  ANOTHER  CLASS 

"DID  ANYONE  DREAM  ABOUT  ONES  AND 

zeros  last  night?”  Smith  asks  on  the  second 
day.  The  group  appreciates  her  enthusiasm: 

After  all,  if  she  didn’t  make  the  course  inter¬ 
esting,  most  probably  wouldn’t  have  sat  in  the 
New  Jersey  traffic  to  get  here  this  morning. 

She  jumps  into  Unix,  giving  everyone  a 
cheat  sheet  of  its  various  flavors.  She  wants 
the  attendees  to  look  smart  when  they  go  back 
to  work,  and  she  tells  them  this  will  help.  (And 
it  does.  Since  she  took  the  course,  Trust-Fais 
has  customized  her  cheat  sheet  for  use  in  her 
daily  routine.  And  Lisa  Miller,  a  senior  account 
executive  at  Cognicase  in  Warren,  N.J.,  says 
she  uses  many  of  the  SemCo  lecture  guide 
abstracts,  which  are  taped  to  her  wall.) 

Data  management  and  databases  are 
served  next.  “Companies  will  keep  a  legacy 
database  because  it  works,”  Smith  says.  A 
fictional  Bank  of  New  York  example  illus¬ 
trates  data  management,  showing  the  kinds  of 
operational  databases  that  most  companies 
have  and  how  a  data  warehouse  fits  into  the 
picture.  “Data  warehousing  is  hot,”  says 
Smith.  “But  data  warehousing  is  not  easy. 

And  you  can  imagine  how  hard  it  is  with 
these  legacy  systems.”  But  the  important  thing 
to  remember,  Smith  stresses,  is  that  this  part  of  the  course  can  help  the 
students  determine  the  level  of  a  database  specialist — applications  or 
systems?  Junior  or  senior?  Mainframe,  midrange  or  desktop? 

The  final  chapter  of  the  course  is  set  to  begin,  and  after  a  quick 
break,  the  students  will  combine  job  specifications  and  roles,  ana¬ 
lyze  resumes  loaded  with  terms  they  just  learned,  and  review  a  job 
and  applicant  profile  worksheet.  This  crucial  step — poring  over 
resumes  and  filling  out  a  profile  for  each — brings  some  smiles  and 


a  variety  of  experience:  C/C++,  Java,  IDL/Corba;  Unix,  Windows 
NT,  Digital  VAX/VMS;  TCP/IP,  HTTP,  Ethernet;  Oracle7  RDBMS, 
JBuilder  2,  MS  Visual  C++  5.0. 

The  group  determines  that  the  applicant  is  a  senior-level  systems 
specialist  with  midsize  or  mainframe  experience.  “How  many  of 
you  could  have  done  this  last  week?”  asks  Smith.  Only  a  few  raise 
their  hands.  Platforms,  development,  data  management,  communi¬ 
cations  and  applications  all  have  meaning  now  as  the  students  excit- 
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“If  you  can  speak  about  a  computer  language 
in  detail,  vour  candidate  is  going  to  feermore 
comfortaule  with  you.” 

-Martin  Cauz,  IT  recruiter,  Cornerstone  Search  Group 


sighs  of  relief  to  the  students,  who  are  eager  to  apply  what  they’ve 
learned  over  the  past  two  days. 

The  class  rips  through  sample  resume  No.  3,  analyzing  and 
extrapolating  what  they  need  and  want  from  this  arcane  assort¬ 
ment  of  computer  skills  and  work  experiences.  This  candidate  has 


edly  scribble  in  their  job  applicant  profile  sheets  while  analyzing 
more  resumes.  “Don’t  go  by  titles,”  Smith  warns.  “It  will  throw  you 
off.”  She  then  wraps  up  the  class  and  sends  her  students  on  their 
way.  They  are  now  prepared  to  place  the  proper  candidates  in  the 
proper  jobs. 
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STUDENT  RATINGS 

WEEKS  AFTER  THE  COURSE,  SOME  ATTENDEES  TELL  CIO  THEY 

found  the  ending  to  be  too  much,  too  fast.  “I  walked  out  of  there  feel¬ 
ing  like  the  last  part  was  too  quick.  I  would  have  loved  to  stay  an 
extra  hour,”  says  Trust-Fais. 

Fellow  classmate  and  Cognicase  account  executive  Ron  Sedwin 
agrees.  “All  of  a  sudden,  we  were  supposed  to  remember  all  that  we 
had  learned,”  he  says.  “I  couldn’t  follow  it,  and  [it  became]  a  totally 
meaningless  section  for  me.”  His  colleague,  Doug  Bernstein,  another 
Cognicase  account  executive,  echoes  those  sentiments.  “I  needed 
more  time  to  think  through  the  resumes — to  see  them  earlier.” 
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Despite  their  disappointment  with  the  final  section  of  the  course, 
the  overwhelming  majority  got  their  (companies’)  money’s  worth. 
“I  wasn’t  able  to  retain  every  little  detail,  but  it  definitely  gave  me  a 
better  understanding  of  everything,”  Bernstein  says.  Trust-Fais  says 
her  new  understanding  has  enabled  her  to  better  negotiate  with  inter¬ 
nal  clients  who  have  lists  of  must-have  abilities.  “When  the  com¬ 
pany  is  looking  for  someone  with  Visual  Basic  skills,  I  can  now  ask, 
‘Is  it  OK  if  they  have  PowerBuilder?”’  she  says. 

Back  at  the  office,  no  stats  are  available  to  prove  the  course’s  suc¬ 
cess,  but  most  of  the  students’  bosses  aren’t  looking  for  hard  numbers. 
“The  feedback  I  look  at  is  to  see  if  the  applicant  the  recruiter  sends  [to 
the  client  company]  gets  hired  by  the  client,”  says 
David  Ashbrook,  vice  president  and  director  of 
recruiting  at  Synerfac  Technical  Consulting  in  New 
Castle,  Del.  His  company  sends  new  recruiters  to 
Dallas  Training  classes  and  occasionally  brings  Dallas 
Training  in-house.  “No  matter  what  level  of  experi¬ 
ence  the  new  recruiters  go  in  with,  they  always  come 
out  a  little  better  because  the  [trainers]  are  removing 
the  mystery  of  all  the  technical  terms  and  how  they 
piece  together,”  he  says. 

Sedwin  says  he  has  improved  his  ability  to  distin¬ 
guish  platform  differences  and  the  operating  systems 
they  run  on,  as  well  as  his  understanding  of  computer 
languages.  “I  had  the  strongest  background  in  IT  [of 
the  three  Cognicase  attendees],  and  the  class  showed 
me  how  much  I  didn’t  know,”  he  says.  “It  clarified  and 
set  up  some  sort  of  structure  in  my  mind  so  I  can 
understand  computer  speak.” 

Since  taking  the  class,  most  recruiters  say  they  have 
experienced  an  increased  comfort  and  confidence  level 
when  dealing  with  clients.  Also,  their  newfound 
knowledge  helps  build  the  all-important  trust  between 
them  and  their  clients.  And  what  about  those  HR  and 
hiring  managers  inside  the  companies  they  deal  with? 
Would  a  session  like  this  be  good  for  them?  “Some 
companies  put  the  HR  person  in  the  middle.  If  the 
HR  manager  is  informed,  he  can  ask  the  right  ques¬ 
tions,”  says  Cornerstone  Search  Group’s  Cauz.  “If 
the  HR  people  don’t  have  this  training,  basically 
they’re  just  taking  dictation.” 

For  most  of  the  students,  their  view  of  the  IT  big 
picture  is  better  focused  after  taking  the  class,  which  is 
exactly  what  they  needed.  HH 


Associate  Editor  Tom  Wailgum  (twailgum@cio.com)  can  be 
reached  via  the  SMTP  Internet  gateway,  through  CIO’s  domain 
server,  down  to  CIO's  internal  Ethernet  LAN  through  a  TCP/IP 
connection,  eventually  ending  up  in  his  Lotus  Notes  mailbox  and 
ThinkPad  600. 
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Slow  to  adopt  technology  in  the  ’90s, 
the  sneaker  industry  races  to  use  IT  to 
engineer  significant  changes 


Industry  Close-Up 


A  ■  Saucony,  an  athletic  footwear  company  in 
#\  L  Peabody,  Mass.,  semiannual  corporate  sales 
meetings  used  to  be  a  lot  like  family  reunions — 
everyone  gathered  to  sit,  share,  listen  and  bicker,  and 
no  one  ever  went  home  hungry.  Company  officials 
booked  a  hotel  in  some  New  England  city,  flew  in 
sales  representatives  from  around  the  country  and 
bombarded  them  for  three  straight  days  with  infor¬ 
mation  on  all  the  latest  sneaks,  plus  all  the  seafood 
they  could  eat.  The  process  was  both  time-consum¬ 
ing  and  expensive. 

Then  the  company’s  tech  team  discovered  WebEx, 
a  San  Jose,  Calif.-based  multimedia  communications 
company  that  facilitates  multiuser  meetings  online. 

This  spring,  with  a  combination  of  the  conferencing 
technology  and  creative  thinking,  the  company  rev¬ 
olutionized  its  traditional  sales  meeting  by  broad¬ 
casting  product  briefings  in  two-hour  increments  and 
encouraging  sales  reps  to  log  on  from  home.  The 
result:  Sales  meetings  everyone  could  endure. 

Representatives  communi¬ 
cated  directly  with  product 
development  managers,  offi¬ 
cials  saved  money  on  plan¬ 
ning  expenses,  and  after  just 
one  full  day  and  morning, 
the  selling  began  anew. 

“IT  provides  our  indus¬ 
try  with  a  great  many  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  this  was 

only  one,”  says  Brian  Moore,  Saucony ’s  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  product  marketing  and  design.  “Unlike  more 
recent,  tech-driven  industries,  footwear  has  always 
been  a  business  of  backslapping  and  personal  rela¬ 
tionships  on  the  sales  end.  With  [new]  technology,  we  changed  that 
for  the  better.” 

In  cubicles  and  offices  across  the  sneaker  industry,  technologists  and 
design  teams  are  implementing  innovative  applications  that  are  chang¬ 
ing  the  ways  they  approach  product  modeling,  intraorganizational 
communication  and  general  business  processes  such  as  accounting, 
distribution  and  point  of  sale.  Once  remarkably  low-tech  entities, 
athletic  footwear  companies  have  finally  caught  up  with  the  rest  of 
the  business  world,  using  IT  to  establish  competitive  advantages  and 
expedite  business  processes  for  profit.  Throughout  the  industry,  IT  is 
now  running  strong. 

While  a  handful  of  these  technologies  are  proprietary,  most  are 
off-the-shelf  products  available  to  sneaker  manufacturers  of  every 
shape  and  size.  This  means  that  from  Reebok  to  Nike  and  K-Swiss  to 
Converse,  all  sneaker  companies  are  basically  using  the  same  tech¬ 
nology.  How,  then,  do  they  set  themselves  apart?  Because  the  indus¬ 


"Footwear  has  always  been  an  industry  of  backslapping  on  the  sales  end.  With 
technology,  we've  changed  that  for  the  better."  -Brian  Moore,  Saucony  VP 


try  is  global  and  it  involves  so  many  players  that  can’t  afford  sophis¬ 
ticated  IT,  the  distinctions  come  not  from  the  technology  itself  but 
from  the  way  these  companies  use  it  to  enable  their  constituents  to 
work  together. 

“In  [the  sneaker]  industry,  differentiation  comes  from  the  way 
companies  can  collaborate  with  suppliers  and  vendors  in  bringing 
products  to  market  more  quickly  and  efficiently,”  says  David 
Boulanger,  who,  as  service  director  for  AMR  Research  in  Boston, 
has  studied  the  IT  behind  sneaker  development  since  1993.  “Sure, 
technology  is  a  part  of  that,  but  to  get  ahead,  you  need  good  peo¬ 
ple,  good  designs  and  strong  relationships  with  vendors.” 

The  Front  End 

Sneaker  companies  have  used  disparate  batch  systems 

since  the  1960s  to  manage  functions  such  as  internal  communication, 
point  of  sale,  distribution,  inventory  and  finances.  These  programs 
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Reebok’s  CTO  Peter  Burrows  was  instrumental  in 
lobbying  German  vendor  SAP  for  a  sneaker-friendly 
ERP  application. 


were  not  cheap  to  install  or  run,  and  maintenance  alone  could  cost 
some  companies  as  much  as  $100,000  a  month.  To  cut  costs,  indus¬ 
try  technologists  tried  to  integrate  these  systems  as  best  they  could, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  early  1990s  that  companies  started  investing 
in  enterprise  resource  planning  (ERP)  applications  to  handle  their 
financial,  sales  and  inventory  backbones.  Even  then,  says  Jean  Gipe, 
director  of  the  Apparel  Technology  and  Research  Center  at  California 
State  Polytechnic  University  in  Pomona,  innovation  came  only  with 
the  help  of  a  vendor.  “Integration  took  forever,”  says  Gipe. 

The  advent  of  ERP  elsewhere  in  manufacturing  gave  sneaker  com¬ 
panies  a  sense  of  how  IT  could  change  everything.  Under  the  direction 
of  Peter  Burrows,  CTO  at  Canton,  Mass.-based  Reebok,  a  group  of 
sneaker  technologists  banded  together  in  the  mid-’80s,  unified  their 
demands  and  approached  German  ERP  vendor  SAP  for  a  solution. 
They  called  for  a  smooth  transition  among  logistics,  financials  and 
order  fulfillment.  They  wanted  data  warehousing  capabilities,  cus¬ 


tomizable  reports  and  significant  increases  in  computing  efficiency. 
Finally,  in  1992,  SAP  responded  with  its  Apparel  and  Footwear 
Solution.  In  a  matter  of  months,  five  of  the  seven  largest  sneaker 
companies  were  using  the  new  product.  By  the  end  of  1997,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Joe  Desrosiers,  SAP’s  director  of  apparel  and  footwear  ser¬ 
vices,  more  than  200  manufacturers  had  signed  on. 

ERP  wasn’t  the  only  front-end  area  in  which  the  industry  made 
huge  strides.  Many  of  the  largest  sneaker  manufacturers — compa¬ 
nies  such  as  Saucony  and  Beaverton,  Ore. -based  Adidas,  expanded 

and  modernized  their  internal  commu¬ 
nications  as  well,  switching  from  Telex 
to  wide-area  networks — using  Lotus 
Notes  and  Internet-based  methods  for 
communication  and  collaboration 
worldwide.  Still  others,  such  as  Nike, 
also  in  Beaverton,  have  dumped  mil¬ 
lions  into  corporate  intranets,  enabling 
overseas  sales  representatives  to  study 
the  same  product  descriptions  as  their 
counterparts  in  the  United  States  [see  “Sneaker  Net,” 
CIO  WebBusiness,  Aug.  1,  1999]. 


The  Back  End 

Updated  front-end  applications  are  all  well 

and  good,  but  sneaker  companies  need  to  make 
sneakers,  too.  In  the  mid-’90s,  corporate  executives, 
wowed  by  the  functionality  of  the  new  systems,  freed 
up  more  money  for  back-end  IT,  asking  their  tech¬ 
nologists  to  rejuvenate  the  production  cycle.  Among 
other  applications,  these  technologists  purchased  new 
computer-aided  design  (CAD)  programs  by  vendors 
such  as  Ashlar,  CADKey  and  Matra  Data  vision,  com¬ 
pletely  automating  and  computerizing  the  design 
process.  These  programs  have  become  the  foundation 
of  sneaker  manufacturing  processes. 

Perhaps  the  most  sophisticated  spinoff  of  these 
technologies  is  rapid  prototyping,  an  approach  to 
modeling  that  revolutionized  the  design  process  in 
a  number  of  industries,  including  footwear.  As 
recently  as  the  mid-’80s,  designers  would  have  to 
create  most  of  the  prototype  on  paper,  by  hand, 
before  building  expensive  rubber  molds  that  took 
weeks  to  craft.  Rapid  prototyping,  developed  about 
five  years  ago,  allows  designers  to  actualize  a  com¬ 
puterized  design  almost  instantly.  Today  the  entire 
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process  takes  mere  hours,  enabling  designers  to  create  two  or  three 
prototypes  a  day. 

At  Reebok,  designers  use  this  technology  every  season,  prototyping 
some  shoes  multiple  times  before  approving  a  design.  This  is  a  lux¬ 
ury  that  Dana  Guidice,  director  of  advanced  research  and  develop¬ 
ment,  says  the  designers  never  had  in  the  past.  Because  creating  these 
three-dimensional  models  was  a  long  and  costly  process,  designers 
were  discouraged  from — and  sometimes  penalized  for — building 
more  than  one  model  for  a  particular  size  in  a  particular  design. 
Sure,  running  models  with  the  rapid-prototype  technology  is  still 
expensive  (roughly  $250  to  $400  a  model),  but  Guidice  says  the 
new  technology  is  still  cheaper  than  the  old  method,  and  it  provides 
designers  with  the  kind  of  flexibility  they  have  always  dreamed  about. 

“In  the  past,  once  we  had  a  design,  we  still  had  to  deal  with  mul¬ 
tiple  revisions  and  iterations  before  we  could  put  our  hands  on  it,”  he 
says.  “With  rapid  prototyping,  we’re  going  straight  from  the  CAD 
to  the  model,  no  questions  asked.  That’s  the  kind  of  technology  we’ve 
talked  about  for  years.” 

Guidice  likens  rapid-prototyping  technology  to  a  three- 
dimensional  printer  and  says  he  sometimes  thinks  it’s  “something 
straight  out  of  Star  Trek.”  The  technology  is  based  on  a  device  man¬ 
ufactured  by  Austin,  Texas-based  DTM  that’s  a  little  bigger  than  a 
large-screen  TV  and  uses  lasers  to  sinter,  or  bind,  one  of  several  pow¬ 
dered  resins  to  form  a  complete  model.  The  properties  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  resins  range  from  a  rigid  plastic  to  a  flexible  elastomer,  allowing 
for  a  wide  range  of  applications.  These  models  aren’t  strong  enough 
to  support  a  person’s  body  weight,  but  they  can  fit  around  wooden 
feet  known  as  “lasts.”  If  the  shoe  fits,  designers  approve  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  sample  shoes  to  be  worn  and  tested  by  actual  people. 

Other  sneaker  companies  use  rapid-prototyping  technology  as 
well.  At  Nike  headquarters,  designers  use  it  to  model  each  of  their 


athletic  sneakers,  says  Mike  Caldwell,  global  director  of  brand 
knowledge  creation  and  sharing.  On  the  other  side  of  Beaverton, 
technologists  at  Adidas  have  installed  rapid-prototyping  devices  in  a 
handful  of  the  development  labs  to  create  models  for  only  their  most 
popular  sneakers.  At  Saucony,  Moore  says  designers  use  the  tech¬ 
nology  for  all  their  sneakers,  making  models  of  every  shoe  until 
designers  deem  them  perfect. 


“It  used  to  be  that  our  primary  goal  was  to  deliver  a  product  on 
time,  with  as  few  changes  during  the  process  as  possible,”  he  says. 
“Any  change  would  draw  the  machine  to  a  screeching  halt.  Now 
with  [rapid  prototyping],  the  focus  has  shifted  from  getting  it  done  on 
time  to  getting  it  done  perfectly.” 

One  Size  Does  Not  Fit  All 

Rapid  prototyping  is  the  most  important  technological 

innovation  to  hit  the  sneaker  industry  since  the  shoelace.  However, 
since  most  of  the  major  sneaker  companies  use  it,  they  must  rely  on 
more  specific  accomplishments  to  set  them  apart  from  their  com¬ 
petitors. 

In  the  areas  of  telecommunications  and  project  management, 
Boulanger  hails  Reebok’s  new  Development  Product  Container 
(DPC)  as  “ingenious,”  adding  that  everybody  in  the  industry  should 
look  into  something  like  it.  Custom-built  by  Reebok  with  Lotus, 
this  system  acts  as  a  WAN,  enabling  designers  to  work  on  designs 
from  anywhere  on  the  global  network,  from  Massachusetts  to  Tokyo. 
CTO  Burrows  says  the  technology  hinges  on  an  electronic-signature 
application  that  significantly  expedites  the  approval  process.  In  the 
past,  Reebok  designers  faxed  edited  blueprints  back  and  forth 
between  design  studios  in  the  United  States  and  production  plants 
in  Asia  until  everyone  had  signed  off,  an  ordeal  that  usually  took  a 
minimum  of  six  to  eight  weeks.  Today,  Burrows  says  that  thanks  to 
the  new  system,  both  the  editing  and  approval  procedures  can  be 
completed  overnight,  saving  the  company  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  production  costs.  “This  is  a  huge  breakthrough  for  us,” 
he  says.  “It’s  such  a  relatively  simple  technology,  and  yet  it’s  saved 
us  big  bucks.” 

Over  at  Saucony,  technologists  are  also  finding  new  ways  to  use  the 
Web  to  their  advantage.  Moore  says  the  company  recently  elimi¬ 
nated  printed  internal  retail 
catalogs  altogether  and  re¬ 
placed  them  with  a  special 
Web-only  catalog  for  the 
upcoming  spring  season.  In 
the  process,  Saucony  saved 
thousands  of  dollars  in 
printing  costs. 

At  Nike,  technologists 
and  marketing  officials  are 
buzzing  about  NIKEiD,  a 
new  Web-oriented  program 
by  which  consumers  can  personalize  footwear  to  match  their  indi¬ 
vidual  styles,  customizing  certain  models  of  sneakers  in  every  size. 
Caldwell  declines  to  comment  on  which  technologies  will  drive  this 
endeavor  but  hints  they  will  incorporate  database  technology  with 
their  ERP  solution  and  a  variety  of  three-dimensional  modeling  tech¬ 
niques.  The  technology  currently  is  available  to  companies  on  a 
limited  basis. 


In  the  past,  Reebok  designers 
faxed  blueprints  back  and  forth  for 
sign-offs,  which  took  weeks.  Now 
the  process  is  completed  overnight 
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Many  of  the  larger  sneaker  companies  are  look¬ 
ing  into  features  similar  to  NIKEiD.  At  smaller 
footwear  companies,  however,  IT  folk  talk  up  IT 
processes  as  much  as  they  wax  enthusiastic  about 
technologies.  Early  last  year, 

New  Balance,  of  Brighton, 

Mass.,  installed  what  Bus¬ 
iness  Systems  Manager 
Pierre  Beaudet  calls  a  stan¬ 
dard  ERP  solution,  then 
developed  a  process  analy¬ 
sis  team  to  see  how  to  get 
the  most  out  of  the  invest¬ 
ment.  Composed  of  execu¬ 
tives  from  both  the  technology  and  business  sides, 
the  team  studied  the  sneaker  development  process 
for  months,  then  spent  more  than  $200,000  to  ini¬ 
tiate  a  Lotus-based  infrastructure  for  tracking  doc¬ 
umentation  at  every  step  of  development.  According 
to  Beaudet,  the  results  have  been  positive.  Once 
plagued  by  shoddy  fact  collection,  design  and  other 
business  departments  can  now  communicate  much 
more  easily  with  technologists,  expediting  procure¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  while  increasing  responsive¬ 
ness  all  around. 

“Before  this  effort,  you’d  typically  see  our  depart¬ 
ments  making  decisions  without  [input  from]  IT,  then 
putting  the  products  on  our  front  step  and  telling  us 
to  put  them  [into  their  processes],”  says  Beaudet. 

“We  knew  that  was  no  way  to  run  a  business.  We 
wanted  to  make  sure  they  were  aware  of  what’s  out 
there.  We  wanted  to  make  sure  we  were  aware  of 
what  they  were  looking  for.  We  were  able  to  bring  the 
technology  side  and  the  business  side  together  for 
good.  In  many  cases,  that  kind  of  synergy  is  more  important  than 
any  kind  of  newfangled  technology.” 

Two  years  ago,  Reebok  tried  to  maximize  relationships  with  cer¬ 
tain  customers  through  its  Professional  Instructor  Alliance,  a  network 
of  customers  in  the  aerobics  and  fitness  industry.  This  organization 
provides  customers  with  special  product  information  and  hard-to- 
find  bargains  in  return  for  opinions  on  certain  products  and  infor¬ 
mation  about  overall  purchasing  habits.  Reebok  put  the  community 
online  late  last  year  and  has  vowed  to  create  a  similar  network  for 
retailers.  As  Burrows  sees  it,  this  new  organization  will  most  likely 
include  chains  such  as  Kmart,  MVP  Sports  and  Wal-Mart.  And  like 
the  original  alliance,  it  will  offer  bargains  in  return  for  information 
about  customer-demand,  information  Burrows  says  he  hopes  to  turn 
around  into  product  forecasts  overnight. 

Competitors  such  as  New  Balance,  Nike  and  Saucony  see  Reebok’s 
community-oriented  goals  as  admirable  because  of  the  financial 


New  Balance  improved  its  ability  to  communicate  among  departments  with  a 
Lotus-based  document-tracking  infrastructure,  says  manager  Pierre  Beaudet. 


prospects  and  admit  they  too  are  planning  to  create  online  networks. 
Saucony,  for  example,  is  working  toward  involving  factories  in  the 
design  process  and  may  also  coordinate  a  network  that  will  help  them 
purchase  raw  materials  in  bulk. 

Saucony’s  Moore  says  that  in  the  sneaker  business  creating  com¬ 
munities  among  the  people  involved  in  making  and  selling  shoes  is 
as  important  as  the  shoes  themselves. 

“Our  goal  is  to  continue  to  implement  IT  advances  as  they  become 
available  but  never  at  the  expense  of  or  as  a  replacement  for  our  per¬ 
sonal  relationships,”  says  Moore.  “IT  provides  our  industry  with  many 
advantages  unavailable  to  us  in  recent  years,  but  it  will  be  our  com¬ 
mitment  to  our  business  partners  and  our  relationships  [with  cus¬ 
tomers]  that  will  be  our  competitive  advantage. .  .down  the  road.”  HE! 

Matt  Villano,  a  freelance  writer  based  in  New  York  City,  wears  size  10  1/2  Saucony 
Hurricanes.  He  can  be  reached  at  mjv@whalehead.com. 
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We  produce  power  systems 
that  keep  pace  with  your  busin 


Times  are  good.  Business  is  growing.  But  could 
that  success  cause  you  problems? 

Potentially  yes.  If,  that  is,  you  have  to 
physically  relocate  because  you  can’t  upgrade 
your  power  systems. 

In  this  day  and  age,  you  need  smaller, 
more  powerful  units.  Ones  that  will  prove  to  be 
increasingly  robust  in  an  ever  decreasing  footprint. 


our  Rack  and  Stack  systems  from  Powerware,  Lambda, 
Intergy  and  Hawker.  They  can  provide  you  with 
all  the  power,  backup  and  power  conversion 
your  business  will  need. 

And  as  they  build  up  rather  than  out, 
you  won’t  find  yourself  outgrowing  your 
company’s  potential. 

If  you’d  like  to  keep  pace  with  all  our 


Which  is  why  you  should  take  a  good  look  at  products  and  innovations  call  001  919  870  3000. 


invensys 

Technology  for  an  intelligent  world. 


POWER  SYSTEMS 


SECURE  POWER 


ENERGY  SYSTEMS 


POWER  CONVERSION 


ENERGY  STORAGE 
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New  programming  technologies  entice  and  challenge  CIOs 

BY  JOHN  EDWARDS 


DESPERATE  TIMES  call  for  desperate  measures, 
and  e-commerce  startup  E-botz.com  was  de¬ 
termined  to  create  a  working  website  as  soon 
as  possible. 


“The  dotcom  market  was  slipping,”  recalls 
Steve  Stinton,  E-botz. corn’s  CTO.  “The 
investors  wanted  to  see  something  now ,  and 
we  had  nothing  to  give  them.”  The  business 


development  tools. ..smart  cards. ..goodbye  PBX... plastic  processors 
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Are  your  customers  smiling?  They  will  be  with  SatisFusion.  An  estimated  one-half  of  adults 
using  the  Internet  will  make  an  online  purchase  by  2001.  But  what  happens  after  that 
purchase  can  make  or  break  your  online  sales  efforts.  That's  where  SatisFusion  comes  in. 

Building  on  more  than  20  years  of  experience,  SatisFusion  has  created  the  Internet's 
smartest  product  support  system.  It's  a  guaranteed  good  time  for  everybody,  with  easy-to- 
integrate  technology,  seamless  execution  and  revenue  enhancements  for  your  business. 

Your  customers  will  have  easy  and  immediate  access  to  their  choice  of  online  or  phone 
support.  No  more  customers  waiting  on  hold.  No  more  customers  wondering  if  you  really 
exist.  Nothing  will  make  your  customers  happier  than  responsive,  personalized  24-hour 
product  support.  And  happy  customers  are  repeat  customers. 


SatisFusion  logo  and  name  are  trademark  of  SatisFusion,  Inc  ©2000  All  rights  reserved.  All  other  names  and  logos  are  registered  of  their  respective  owners. 


Product  Support 

Our  unique  service  is  built 
around  you  and  your  online 
sales  efforts.  Our  sole  job  is  to 
help  you  increase  your  revenue, 
margins,  and  profits  through 
smart  customer  service  and 
product  support.  We  succeed 
when  you  do. 


SATISFUSION 

www.satisfusion.com 


plan  Stinton  had  developed  with  CEO 
Lonnie  Wills  and  COO  Tim  Shanahan 
called  for  E-botz.com  to  provide  a  health¬ 
care  supplies  comparison-shopping  serv¬ 
ice.  The  Vancouver,  Wash. -based  ven¬ 
ture  aims  to  help  clinics,  doctors’  offices 
and  similar  facilities  find  the  best  deals 
on  rubber  gloves,  needles  and  other 
widely  used  medical  products.  Great 
idea.  But  like  zillions  of  other  dotcom 
startups,  Stinton  and  his  partners  had 
put  the  cart  in  front  of  the  horse,  pol- 


times  you  have  to  cross  your  fingers  and 
hope  for  the  best,”  he  says. 

Rolled  Over 
by  Rollouts 

As  new  programming  languages  and 
development  tools  roll  across  the  IT  land¬ 
scape,  more  than  a  few  CIOs  are  tossing 
dice  and  praying  to  whatever  idols  are 
conveniently  available.  These  CIOs  are 
finding  themselves  in  a  pinch,  says  Larry 
Perlstein,  research  director  of  Gartner 


The  language  was  very  new— still 
at  the  beta-test  stage— which  meant 
that  E-botz.com  found  itself  risking 
its  future  on  a  product  that  had  no 
commercial  track  record. 


ishing  their  business  plan  before  creating 
a  functional  technology.  Now,  facing 
increasingly  skeptical  investors,  they  had 
to  build  the  service’s  basic  architec¬ 
ture — fast. 

After  considering  and  rejecting  several 
e-commerce-oriented  development  tools, 
the  team  settled  on  NQL  Solutions’ 
Network  Query  Language,  a  scripting 
language  designed  to  simplify  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  intelligent  agents,  bots  and  Web 
applications.  “NQL  is  a  solid  company, 
and  its  technology  is  easy  to  use  and 
superior  to  the  competition,  particularly 
its  pattern  matching  and  recognition 
tools,”  says  Stinton.  But  the  language 
was  also  very  new — still  at  the  beta-test 
stage — which  meant  that  E-botz.com 
found  itself  risking  its  future  on  a  prod¬ 
uct  that  had  no  commercial  track 
record.  Yet  Stinton  felt  it  was  more 
important  to  use  a  technology  that  pro¬ 
vided  the  capabilities  E-botz.com  re¬ 
quired  rather  than  settle  for  a  less  capa¬ 
ble  but  tried-and-tested  tool.  “Some¬ 


Group,  a  technology  research  company 
based  in  Stamford,  Conn.  “In  order  to 
stay  competitive  they’re  forced  to  use 
tools  that  they  and  their  programmers 
don’t  yet  fully  trust  or  understand.” 

CIOs  tend  to  have  a  love-hate  relation¬ 
ship  with  emerging  programming  tech¬ 
nologies,  says  Vito  Legrottaglie,  former  vice 
president  of  IT  systems  and  operations  for 
Programmer’s  Paradise,  a  Shrewsbury,  N.J.- 
based  software  reseller  that  specializes  in 
languages  and  programming  tools.  “On 
the  one  hand,  new  languages  and  tools 
enable  programmers  to  develop  applica¬ 
tions  faster  than  before.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  also  require  significant  investments  in 
research,  training  and  other  resources.” 

Life  as  a  Guinea  Pig 

Lor  E-botz.com,  the  gamble  with  NQL  is 
paying  off.  After  some  four  months  of 
planning  the  service’s  design  and  scope, 
E-botz  used  the  product  to  develop  a 
working  model  of  a  product-pricing  serv¬ 
ice  in  a  mere  two-and-a-half  weeks.  Then 


new  , 

products 


It’s  Not  Napster 

Peer-to-peer  clients  that  operate 
over  the  Internet  can  do  a  lot  more 
than  share  pirated  music  and 
movies.  MyCIO.com  has  created  a 
technology  that  lets  corporations 
quickly  share  critical  items  such  as 
antivirus  updates  and  software 
patches.  With  Rumor,  a  single  user 
can  download  original  code  and 
securely  retransmit  it  to  other 
users— all  without  everyone  needing 
to  visit  the  same  site  or  place  the 
code  in  an  FTP  site  or  Web  server. 
And  digital  signatures  help  ensure 
that  the  patches  come  from  a  trust¬ 
ed  source.  Pricing  had  not  been 
announced  as  of  press  time.  For 
more  information,  visit  www. 
mycio.com  or  call  877  796-9246. 

Say  It  Online 

Tired  of  business  travel?  Mindblazer 
wants  to  help  companies  get  their 
messages  to  the  world— without 
airports— through  a  corporate 
NetEvent.  This  service  lets  Mind- 
blazer  work  with  clients  to  polish 
content,  create  visuals  and  optimize 
audio  and  video  connections.  The 
company  also  provides  market 
research,  audience  surveys  and  dis¬ 
cussion  forums  as  part  of  the  pack¬ 
age.  Optional  features  include  video, 
event  hosting  and  session  archiving. 
Pricing  for  a  basic  event  starts  at 
$12,000.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.mindblazer.com  or  call 
704  554-9555. 
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Find  out  how  fast  your  data  can  really 
move.  Visit  telseon.com.  And  switch  from 
a  network  designed  for  the  telephone 
to  one  created  for  the  way  business 
works  today. 


Today  your  business  needs  to  move  data 
at  warp  speed.  But  once  it  enters  the 
telephone  company's  network,  that  same 
data  runs  into  a  tangled  mess  of  fifty-year- 
old  switches,  cables  and  wire.  As  a  result, 
information  often  slows  to  a  snail's  pace. 
But  not  on  the  Telseon  network. 

Telseon  was  created  for  one  reason:  to 
break  the  urban  broadband  "bottleneck”. 
We  transport  your  data  at  speeds  up  to 
1000Mbps  across  our  dedicated  fiber¬ 
optic  network. 

With  Telseon  you're  in  total  control  of 
your  company's  broadband  connectivity. 
Your  connection  speed  is  instantly 
scalable  at  any  time  via  our  secure 
website  interface. 


o 

TELS  E  0  N 

Because  data  should  fly.“ 


E-botz  was  able  to  present  that  model  to 
both  current  and  potential  investors. 
“NQL  helped  by  providing  the  technol¬ 
ogy  and  by  reducing  our  learning  curve 
to  the  point  where  we  can  bring  a  devel¬ 
oper  on  board  and  have  that  person  writ- 


were  lots  of  things  that  didn’t  work  the 
way  they  were  supposed  to  or  didn’t  work 
at  all.”  Fortunately,  Blue  Martini  proved 
to  be  very  cooperative,  even  to  the  extent 
of  bringing  experts  to  Novo’s  site  so  that 
they  could  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 


Whenever  a  CIO  considers  a  new 
language  or  programming  tool, 
vendor  support,  stability  and 
viability  are  critical  concerns. 


ing  pretty  decent  stuff  in  a  couple  of 
hours,”  says  Stinton.  After  some  more 
refining  and  a  period  of  beta  testing  with 
clinics,  the  E-botz.com  service  is  scheduled 
to  begin  operation  by  January  2001. 

Yet,  while  things  are  working  out  well 
for  E-botz.com,  not  every  encounter  with 
a  new  programming  technology  is  trouble- 
free.  Jim  Ruggiero,  chief  technology  officer 
at  Novo,  a  San  Francisco-based  e-services 
company,  recalls  his  organization’s  recent 
experience  with  a  less-than-perfect  devel¬ 
opment  tool.  Late  last  year,  Novo  selected 
San  Mateo,  Calif.-based  Blue  Martini  Soft¬ 
ware’s  e-tailing  architecture  Customer  In¬ 
teraction  System  to  help  it  create  an  e-com¬ 
merce  website  for  San  Francisco-based 
cosmetics  retailer  Gloss.com.  According 
to  Ruggiero,  the  toolkit  wasn’t  quite  ready 
for  prime  time,  although  he  had  entered 
into  the  venture  fully  realizing  that  Novo 
would  be  the  technology’s  first  user.  He 
attributes  the  problems  he  encountered  to 
the  increasing  complexity  of  development 
tools.  “The  latest  products  are  extremely 
useful  and  powerful.  Yet  they  are  so  com¬ 
plicated  and  have  so  many  different  lay¬ 
ers  of  technology  that  it’s  virtually  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  things  right  without  calling  on 
the  vendor  for  help.” 

As  it  turned  out,  Ruggiero  and  his  staff 
needed  a  lot  of  help.  “In  some  ways  we 
were  the  guinea  pigs,”  he  says.  “There 


the  company’s  developers.  “They  were  fix¬ 
ing  the  bugs  as  we  were  finding  them,” 
recalls  Ruggiero,  who  feels  the  experience 
left  him  wiser  and  generally  satisfied.  “At 
day’s  end,  the  technology  worked  very 
well,  and  we  had  the  benefit  of  nonstop 
vendor  support.  Not  a  bad  deal.” 

Support,  Stability 
and  Viability 

Whenever  a  CIO  considers  a  new  lan¬ 
guage  or  programming  tool,  vendor  sup¬ 
port,  stability  and  viability  are  critical  con¬ 
cerns.  “Vendors  often  go  under  or  change 
direction,”  says  Gartner’s  Perlstein.  “With 
a  new  development  environment  it’s  very 
possible  that  only  a  single  vendor  is  sup¬ 
plying  and  supporting  the  tools,  so  one  has 
to  look  for  all  of  the  available  options  and 
choose  wisely.” 

Yet  simply  keeping  up-to-date  on  new 
and  potentially  useful  programming  tech¬ 
nologies  can  be  a  major  challenge.  At 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s  Open  View  business 
unit,  in  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  technology 
brainstorming  is  a  team  effort.  Pro¬ 
grammers,  researchers  and  other  IT 
experts  are  invited  to  participate  in  brown- 
bag  meetings  where  they  discuss  and  de¬ 
bate  emerging  programming  languages 
and  tools  over  lunch.  “People  who  are 
fired  up  about  a  new  technology  like  to 
share  their  thoughts,”  says  HP  Open  View 


Push  Lives! 

If  you  thought  you’d  heard  the 
last  of  push  technology— tools  that 
automatically  send  data  to  users’ 
browsers  rather  than  waiting  for 
them  to  request  it— think  again. 
BackWeb  Technologies,  one  of  the 
earliest  push  pioneers,  is  making 
another. ..push. ..with  the  Push 
Application  Server.  The  server  lets 
companies  push  data  to  multiple 
devices— browser,  PDA,  fax,  voice 
mail  or  cell  phone— from  a  single 
source.  The  product  can  also 
escalate  notifications  to  different 
devices  until  the  data  reaches  the 
intended  recipient.  The  server 
connects  to  existing  applications 
through  Corba  and  XML  interfaces. 
Pricing  begins  at  $160,000  for 
four  CPUs.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.backweb.com  or  call 
408  933-1700. 

Mobile  Planning 

Architects,  engineers  and  anyone 
else  who  has  ever  wished  they 
could  quickly  access  a  design  draw¬ 
ing  that  they  left  back  at  the  office 
may  want  to  talk  to  Autodesk. 
Autodesk  Onsite  View  lets  users 
download  drawings  to  Microsoft 
Windows  CE  2.11-compatible 
devices  and  then  refer  to  and  mark 
up  those  documents  whenever  and 
wherever  necessary.  The  product  is 
available  for  $139.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  visit  www.autodesk.com  or 
call  415  507-5000. 
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masg.com  is  the  one 
place  you'll  find  them. 


Se eking  fresh 

new  insights 

for  enterprise 
applications  and 

manufacturing 
point  Solutions 

deciSiOn-making? 


You  could  look  in  a  dozen  different 
places.  Or  you  could  set  your  sights 
on  masg.CO/77 — the  one  site  that  gives 
you  everything  you  need  to  know  to 
search,  evaluate  and  select  software 
for  enterprise  applications  and 
manufacturing  point  solutions. 

ma sg.com 's  vast  search  capabilities 
lets  you  zero  in  on  the  products  and 
vendors  that  best  meet  your  needs — 
from  CMMS,  Plant/Shop  floor,  ERP 
to  the  latest  in  E-Business.  Use  our 
unbiased  information  on  more  than 
950  vendors  covering  over  90  applica¬ 
tion  areas.  There's  simply  nowhere 
else  you  can  find  so  much  information 
in  one  place! 

Log  on  and  see  for  yourself.  For  the 
insights  you're  seeking,  there's  only 
one  place  to  look,  masg.com  will 
change  the  way  you  search,  evaluate 
and  select  software  forever! 


masg.com 


Search,  Evaluate  and  Select 


Five  Penn  Plaza,  New  York,  NY  10001 

800-647-1908 

e-mail:  masg@tpmgnet.com 


Sponsored  by  Thomas  Publishing  Company 


REVISIT 

smart  cards 

In  the  Cards 

Chip-carrying  cards  still  find  it  tough  going  by  fred  hapgood 


Product  Engineering  Operations  Manager 
Dwight  Schletter. 

Once  a  new  technology  has  been  sel¬ 
ected,  retraining  current  programmers  or 
finding  qualified  new  developers  looms  as 
a  major  challenge.  While  XML  and  many 
other  frameworks  are  relatively  easy  to 
understand,  more  complex  technologies, 
such  as  Java,  require  a  much  longer  learn¬ 
ing  curve.  “It  can  take  anywhere  from  six 

Retraining  current 
programmers  or 
finding  qualified 
new  developers 
looms  as  a  major 
challenge. 

to  18  months  before  an  individual  be¬ 
comes  proficient  in  Java,”  Perlstein  says. 
Yet  hiring  programmers  already  skilled  in 
a  particular  technology — potentially  a 
quick  fix — can  also  be  expensive.  “A  new 
technology,  combined  with  high  demand, 
equals  a  shallow  talent  pool  and  costly, 
hard-to-find  workers,”  he  adds. 

Even  so,  the  latest,  greatest  tool — and  its 
promised  potential — can  be  pretty  appeal¬ 
ing.  But  Legrottaglie  urges  CIOs  not  to  get 
carried  away  by  enthusiasm  for  a  new  tech¬ 
nology.  “It’s  quite  possible  that  once  you’ve 
analyzed  your  situation,  you’ll  realize  that 
you’ll  be  able  to  get  the  same  results  by 
using  a  less  risky  methodology.”  But  if  using 
a  new  technology  is  inevitable,  the  best 
thing  a  CIO  can  do  is  to  thoroughly  re¬ 
search  the  field  and  brace  yourself  for  a  rol¬ 
licking,  yet  educational,  roller-coaster  ride, 
says  Legrottaglie.  “As  they  say  in  the  gym,” 
he  quips,  “no  pain,  no  gain.” 


John  Edwards,  a  freelance  technology  writer 
based  in  Gilbert,  Ariz.,  can  be  reached  at 
jedwards@john-edwards.com. 


UNLIKE  MOST  digital  technologies,  which 
roll  over  cultures  like  a  Schwartzenegger 
movie,  smart  cards  seem  unusually  sensi¬ 
tive  to  geography.  Ever  since  the  idea  of 
embedding  integrated  circuits  into  cards 
was  invented  in  France  25  years  ago,  the 
technology  has  flourished  in  Europe  and 
Asia  while  going  almost  nowhere  in  the 
United  States. 

For  years,  smart-card  enthusiasts  have 
inferred  from  this  that  the  United  States 
was  behind  the  times  and  would  eventu¬ 
ally  come  around.  Eight  years  ago,  CIO 
looked  at  smart  cards  and  agreed,  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  popularity  of  the  technology  in 
Europe  and  Asia  had  “proved  its  mettle” 
and  brought  it  to  “the  point  where  it  is  a 
viable  option  for  a  variety  of  applications.” 

A  variety  indeed.  “The  potential  utility 
of  smart  cards  goes  beyond  traditional 
ATM  banking  or  calling-card  applications 
to  include  transportation,  pay  television, 
manufacturing,  security,  medical  and 


human  services,  marketing,  shopping, 
travel,  and  agriculture,”  CIO  wrote.  The 
technology  even  promised  to  push  com¬ 
puting  down  the  path  defined  by  the  tran¬ 
sitions  of  mainframe  to  mini,  and  mini  to 
micro  into  a  new  era — pocket  computing. 

It  seemed  logical  that  with  all  these  tar¬ 
get  markets,  smart  cards  would  catch  on 
in  the  United  States.  Yet,  by  and  large,  the 
landscape  looks  much  the  same  now  as  it 
did  then;  adoption  is  widespread  overseas 
and  marginal  in  this  country.  It  might  be 
time  to  ask  whether,  instead  of  being  be¬ 
hind  Europe  in  adopting  smart  cards,  the 
United  States  might  be  ahead  of  Europe 
in  rejecting  them. 

In  retrospect  we  would  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  advised  to  consider  the  competitive 
environment.  Smart  cards  are  naturally 
contrasted  with  “dumb  cards,”  which 
come  with  a  magnetic  stripe,  bar  code  or 
password.  Both  types  of  cards  connect  to 
a  network;  smart  cards  differ  in  using  the 
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LUSTRATION  BY  DON  BISHOP 


Can  you  build  an  eBusiness 

and  still  protect  your  IT  investment? 


Your  business  will  be  an  eBusiness.  That’s  a  given,  at  this  point.  But  how  you  get  there  is  still  up  for 
grabs.  Do  you  toss  it  all  and  start  from  scratch?  That’s  what  some  are  selling.  Or  find  a  partner  who 


can  get  you  there  without  trashing  all  your  business  software?  That’s  what  interBiz  does.  With  BizWorks, 
the  eBusiness  Intelligence  Suite.  Our  eCommerce,  eProcurement  and  eCommunity  products.  And  our 
CRM  solutions.  All  built  on  years  of  CA  experience.  All  ready  to  integrate  what  you’ve  got  and  what  you 
need,  to  lead  you  into  eCommerce — and  beyond.  Of  course,  if  you  need  web-enabled  manufacturing, 


distribution,  financial  or  HR  management  applications,  we  have  them,  too.  Call  1-800-997-9014  or  visit 
www.interBiz.com.  11 
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interBiz,  publisher  of  BizWorks"  and  world-class  software  applications  in  Financial.  Banking  &  Supply  Chain  Management 
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network  less.  They  hold  their  own  data 
and  applications  and  do  their  own  pro¬ 
cessing,  updating  lists  of  transactions  or 
balancing  out  accounts  from  time  to  time. 
Dumb  cards  connect  with  each  transac¬ 
tion  and  rely  on  the  network  for  every¬ 
thing  but  the  initial  contact  and  authenti¬ 
cation.  Another  difference  is  that  dumb 
cards  are  cheaper:  The  cards  themselves 
cost  a  tenth  as  much  or  less,  and  their  sup¬ 
porting  infrastructure  is  simpler. 

Thus  from  a  strictly  economic  point  of 
view,  smart  cards  work  best  when  tele¬ 
communication  costs  are  high  and  uni¬ 


general  adoption  of  smart  cards,  even  in 
the  United  States.  “If  you  want  the  full 
benefit  of  modern  security  methods,  you 
need  to  have  your  device  under  your 
physical  control,”  says  Adam  Shostack, 
director  of  technology  at  Zero-Knowl¬ 
edge  Systems. 

These  applications  might  indeed  jump- 
start  the  industry,  but  this  time  around 
we  should  not  forget  the  competition. 
“Mag[netic]  stripes  have  a  long  way  to 
go,”  says  Jerry  Sumner,  associate  director 
of  product  management  at  Arthur  Blank 
&  Co.,  a  large  manufacturer  of  plastic 


Smart  cards  might  be  eaten  up  both 
here  and  overseas  by  dumb  cards  from 
below  and  by  smart  devices  from  above. 


form  standards  allow  costs  to  be  spread 
across  many  applications  at  once.  Europe 
and  Asia  qualified  on  both  counts.  Phone 
calls  were  expensive  and  the  national  bank¬ 
ing  authorities  were  in  a  position  to  dic¬ 
tate  standards.  Neither  consideration  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
also  had  and  still  has  a  well-established 
dumb-card  infrastructure,  especially  in  the 
form  of  credit  cards. 

Smart-card  proponents  have  largely 
ceded  the  stored  value  function  to  dumb 
cards,  at  least  temporarily.  “Citibank  and 
Chase  ran  a  pilot  program  in  1998  that 
showed  that  most  people  felt  satisfied 
with  the  credit  and  debit  instruments  they 
had,”  says  David  Asay,  head  of  IBM’s 
Smart  Card  team.  Instead,  proponents 
rest  their  cases  on  applications  that  dumb 
cards  have  a  hard  time  supporting:  so¬ 
phisticated  authentication  techniques, 
including  biometrics  and  digital  signa¬ 
tures;  physical  data  security  (no  hacker 
is  going  to  break  into  a  card  you  have  in 
your  pocket);  and  wireless  connectivity. 
Many  in  the  industry  think  that  the  grow¬ 
ing  need  for  these  features  will  compel  a 


cards.  Paradoxically,  while  smart  cards 
might  be  edging  away  from  stepping  out 
of  stored  value  applications,  dumb  cards 
seem  to  be  stepping  in,  via  extensions  of 
the  prepay  concept  now  used  to  make 
phone  calls.  “There  are  possibilities  in  pre¬ 
paid  Internet  access  or  prepaid  customer 
support,”  Sumner  says.  “Retail  stores 
could  sell  prepaid  e-cash  cards  to  people 
who  don’t  have  credit  cards  or  don’t  want 
to  use  them  online.” 

Meanwhile,  smart  cards  are  being 
squeezed  from  the  other  side  by  smart 
phones  and  Palm  devices,  which  can  do 
anything  smart  cards  can  and  more.  Smart 
devices  are  of  course  even  more  expensive, 
but  they  have  the  critical  advantage  of 
being  more  common  (in  this  country), 
which  means  developers  might  prefer  to 
write  applications  for  devices. 

In  the  long  run,  smart  cards  might  be 
eaten  up  both  here  and  overseas  by  dumb 
cards  from  below  and  by  smart  devices 
from  above,  leaving  just  the  two  competi¬ 
tors  digesting  their  meals  as  testimony  to 
the  importance  of  always  measuring  a 
technology  against  its  alternatives.  ■ 
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products 


Digital  Doodling 

Need  to  highlight  a  particular  inter¬ 
section  on  a  Web-based  map 
you’re  sending  a  client?  Want  to 
tell  your  site  designer  exactly  where 
to  place  those  updated  graphics? 
E-Quill  Corp.  has  unveiled  new 
software  that  lets  users  electroni¬ 
cally  mark  up  webpages  that  they 
can  then  deliver  via  e-mail.  The 
E-Quill  toolbar  sits  inside  either 
Internet  Explorer  4  or  5.x  and  lets 
users  highlight  text  and  graphics, 
add  notations,  or  insert  sticky 
notes  onto  the  page.  The  product  is 
currently  free.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  www.e-quill.com  or  call 
415  981-9700. 

SolvelT  Online 

IT  managers  investigating  mobile  or 
wireless  implementations  may  want 
to  visit  SolvelT.com.  The  site,  devel¬ 
oped  by  MindMatrix,  lets  users 
research  products  and  lay  out 
designs  without  myriad  phone  calls 
or  hours  of  Web  surfing.  Users  can 
create  graphical  representations  of 
their  needs  by  following  online 
questionnaires  and  then  find  manu¬ 
facturers  and  systems  integrators  to 
deliver  it.  They  can  also  request 
additional  answers  from  online 
experts.  MindMatrix  plans  to  expand 
the  site  by  offering  network  infra¬ 
structure  services  this  fall.  The  site 
is  free,  with  registration.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.solveit.com 
or  call  412  683-0222. 
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ERP  enable  world-class 
supply  chain  performance 


FFA  increase  the  productivity 
of  field  workers 


CRM  instant 
access  to  critical 
customer  information 


Network  Monitoring 

escalate  alerts  &  alarms 
for  quick  resolution 


Wireless  Data  Delivery 

Starts  with  MobileSys 


WWW  connectivity 
to  business  resources 
and  internal  intranet 


Email  time  critical 
messages  and  replies 


JSPP 


SFA  faster  quotes  and 
processing  of  orders 


Help  Desk  two-way 
notification  and  response 


Wireless  Data  Delivery.  Guaranteed. 

In  today's  highly  mobile  business  world,  success  means  being  able  to  link  anyone  in  your  organization, 
anywhere,  at  any  time.  Wireless  data  delivery  starts  with  MobileSys.  The  MobileSys™  wireless  data  platform 
features  a  software  messaging  engine  and  a  global  data  network.  The  solution  enables  information  generated 
from  company-wide  applications,  such  as  Email,  Help  Desk,  Network  Monitoring,  and  CRM,  to  be  delivered 
to  your  employee's  digital  cell  phone,  pager,  or  other  device — regardless  of  the  carrier — anywhere  in  the  world. 
It's  more  than  a  promise.  It's  a  guarantee  that's  measurable  from  MobileSys.  MobileSys  provides  the  most 
comprehensive,  reliable,  and  cost-effective  solution  available.  To  begin  your  wireless  data  delivery,  go  directly 
to  www.mobilesys.com/leader/  and  start  your  evaluation  today. 

©  2000  MobileSys,  Inc.  MobileSys  is  a  trademark  of  MobileSys,  Inc. 
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POWERING  THE  WIRELESS  ENTERPRIS 


PREDICTIONS 

communications 

Bye-Bye  PBX 

ACCORDING  TO  a  July  2000  report  by  Cahners  In-Stat  Group,  a  lot  of  corporate 
Private  Branch  exchanges  (PBXs)  may  be  shown  the  door  in  the  next  few  years.  The 
Scottsdale,  Ariz. -based  research  company  predicts  that  more  general-purpose  com¬ 
munications  servers  will  take  its  place  as  integrated  communications  become  more 
critical  to  corporate  life. 

The  current  market  for  communications  servers  sits  at  around  $122  million  for 
2000,  but  that  number  should  balloon  to  $4  billion  by  2004,  says  In-Stat.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  that  these  open-standard  servers  make  it  easier  to  integrate  data  applications 
and  features,  such  as  LAN-based  telephony,  than  do  the  current  crop  of  more  propri¬ 
etary  PBXs.  Communications  servers  can  also  be  administered  like  any  other  appli¬ 
cation  server,  and  they  generally  cost  less  than  PBXs. 

As  a  result,  In-Stat  says  it  expects  to  see  some  of  today’s  little-known  communi¬ 
cations  server  vendors’  names  become  more  widely  recognized  in  the  coming  years. 
It  notes,  however,  that  PBX  vendors  also  see  the  trend  and  will  likely  migrate  their 
current  PBX  offerings  toward  more  open  products  similar  to  and  better  able  to  com¬ 
pete  with  communications  servers.  -Christopher  Lindquist 


new 

products 


MySQL,  YourSQL 

Sometimes  you  don’t  need  Oracle 
or  Informix— you  just  need  a  data¬ 
base.  To  that  end  AbriaSoft  and 
O’Reilly  &  Associates  have  com¬ 
bined  to  offer  Abria  SQL 
Standard,  a  commercial  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  popular  MySQL  open- 
source  relational  database.  The 
package  includes  a  version  of 
MySQL  for  Red  Hat  Linux  6.x  as 
well  as  management  tools  for  both 
MySQL  and  the  Apache  Web  server. 
You  also  get  a  copy  of  the  O’Reilly 
book  MySQL  and  Msql.  The  prod¬ 
uct  lists  for  $59.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  visit  www.abriasoft.com  or 
call  510  623-9726. 

Mind  Reader 

It  pays  to  know  what  your  customers 
are  thinking.  RightNow  Technologies 

wants  to  help  companies  do  just  that 
with  RightNow  Metrics  2.0,  the 

latest  version  of  its  online  surveying 
tool.  According  to  the  vendor, 
RightNow  Metrics  lets  companies 
quickly  develop  and  distribute  sur¬ 
veys  either  on  demand  or  triggered 
by  a  user  event,  such  as  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  support  request.  The  sur¬ 
veys  can  appear  and  be  completed 
either  through  e-mail  or  on  a  web¬ 
page,  and  can  take  advantage  of 
several  methodologies,  from  multiple 
choice  to  free-form  text.  A  two-year 
license  costs  $7,995.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  visit  www.rightnowtech.com 
or  call  877  363-5678. 
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e-commerce  deployment 
become  a  sci-fi 


www.websolutionsworld.com 

Find  out  about  the  best  strategies  and  solutions 
to  build  your  business  and  win  a  Compaq  iPaq 
every  week. 


WebSolutionsWorld .  com 

Visit  www.websolutionsworld.com  to  be  prepared  for  anything  and 
everything.  You  never  know  what  lurks  out  in  the  ether. 
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UNDER  DEVELOPMENT 

new  processors 

Plastic  Fantastic 

“PLASTICS."  That  was  the  unsolicited  I 
career  advice  young  Dustin  Hoffman 
received  in  the  1 967  movie  The  Graduate. 

This  year,  plastic’s  technology  is  still  on  the 
march  and  set  to  revolutionize  an  impor¬ 
tant  corner  of  the  semiconductor  industry. 

A  couple  of  recent,  plastic  semiconduc¬ 
tor  breakthroughs  promise  to  pave  the 
way  to  improved  displays  and  other  inno¬ 
vations.  Last  November,  IBM  announced 
the  creation  of  a  transistor-laden  semicon¬ 


ductor  sheet  that’s  easy  to  manufacture 
and  flexible  enough  to  be  rolled  up. 
Lucent  Technologies  has  developed  a  sim¬ 
ilar  technology  that  could  eventually  lead 
to  the  creation  of  electronic  books  with 
flexible  pages  and  credit  cards  with 
changeable  advertising  messages. 

IBM’s  invention  uses  a  tongue-twisting 
chemical  compound,  phenethylammonium 
tin  oxide,  which  gets  sprayed  onto  flexible 
plastic  film.  IBM  views  its  technology  as  a 


Et _ 

big  improvement  over  conventional  semi¬ 
conductors  made  out  of  materials  that 
must  be  processed  at  very  high  tempera¬ 
tures  on  hard,  difficult-to-melt  surfaces, 
such  as  silicon.  The  result  of  the  spray-on 
technology  is  a  semiconductor  sheet  that 
performs  like  a  liquid  crystal  display,  but 
is  lighter,  more  durable  and  cheaper. 
Lucent’s  technology,  while  similar  to  IBM’s 
creation,  uses  a  different  manufacturing 
process  and  another  type  of  organic  com¬ 
pound  called  pentacene.  It  also  produces 
sheets  of  plastic,  flexible  transistors. 

Either  technology  can  be  used  to  create 
a  variety  of  different  products.  E  Ink 
Corp.,  for  example,  is  working  with 
Lucent  to  develop  “electronic  paper”  that 
could  finally  make  portable  e-books  and 
newspapers  a  practical  reality.  The  tech¬ 
nology  relies  on  millions  of  tiny  microcap¬ 
sules  filled  with  a  dark  dye  and  light  pig¬ 
ment.  When  charged  by  the  electric  field 
created  by  the  plastic  transistors,  the 
microcapsules  change  colors  and  create 
images.  “We’re  looking  to  create  books, 
newspapers  and  other  documents  that  are 
instantly  available  and  never  go  out-of- 
date,”  says  Russ  Wilcox,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Cambridge, 
Mass. -based  E  Ink.  “We  like  to  say  it  will 
be  the  last  book  you  will  ever  buy.” 

Other  potential,  plastic  semiconductor 
applications  include  lighter  laptop  and 
PDA  displays  and  credit  cards  with  adver¬ 
tising  messages  that  change  in  response 
to  a  wireless  radio  signal. 

The  first  products  using  plastic  semi¬ 
conductor  technology  are  due  to  arrive 
in  2002,  which  is  far  less  time  than  Dustin 
had  to  wait  to  get  flexible  with  Mrs. 
Robinson. 

-John  Edwards 


The  result  of  the  spray-on  technology  is  a  semi¬ 
conductor  sheet  that  performs  like  a  liquid  crystal 
display,  but  is  lighter,  more  durable  and  cheaper. 
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without  accuracy 


with 


is  synonym  ou! 


PERCEPTION 


with  the  new 


olution 


Clarkston  Group,  we 


So  whether  you 


what  you  really  need  is  COHERENT  SPEED 


solutions  or  CRM  solutions 


innovative  wirelei 


our  strategic  consulting 


way  of  helping  you  succeed  with  speed,  direction  and  accuracy, 


that  accelerates  mission -critical  decision-making 


opportunity:  www.clarkstongroup.com  or  800-652-4274 
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Reference  Points 


Good  information  on  prospective  hires  can 


be  hard  to  find.  Here  are  some  ways  to  break  the  silence,  by  Jeffrey  l.  seglin 


WHEN  MARY  C.  DOLLAR  HIDE,  a  partner  in  the  employment 
law  department  of  Paul,  Hastings,  Janofsky  &  Walker’s 
Stamford,  Conn.,  office,  advises  clients  on  getting  references 
for  a  prospective  employee,  she  tells  them:  “Ask  everything. 
Get  every  piece  of  information  you  can  on  the  individual.”  But  if 
you’re  her  client  and  you  get  a  call  asking  for  a  reference  on  a 
current  or  former  employee,  she  advises:  “Don’t  tell.” 

Instead,  Dollarhide  and  other  legal  and  human  resource 


experts  will  tell  you  to  route  all  calls  to  a  central  source,  most 
typically  the  HR  department,  which  will  be  instructed  to  give 
out  the  most  basic  of  basics:  position,  dates  and  sometimes 
salary  level. 

Beyond  the  obvious  conundrum  this  presents  for  Dollarhide’s 
clients  who  might  just  happen  to  be  trying  to  get  a  reference 
from  another  of  her  clients,  it  puts  the  rest  of  us  in  the  unenvi¬ 
able  position  of  depending  on  the  kindness  of  those  very 
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Better  Service. 


Happier  Customers. 
Higher  Profits. 

Imagine  a  solution  that  allows  your 
entire  service  community,  including  your 
employees,  as  well  as  your  customers, 
partners,  vendors,  and  suppliers,  to  work 
and  collaborate  on  the  Web. 

Imagine  a  solution  to  your  workforce 
management  needs-a  solution  that 
supports  mobile  field  engineers  using 
wireless  PDAs  and  cell  phones. 

Imagine  your  service  operation  fully 
integrated  and  running  at  peak  perfor- 
mance-with  solutions  for  managing 
service  level  agreements,  enabling 
customer  self-service,  automating  repair 
returns,  and  providing  auction-based 
asset  procurement  and  replenishment. 

You  don't  have  to  imagine  it. 

It's  here  today.  ViryaNet  Service  Hub. 

For  details:  www.viryanet.com 
800-661-7096 


I 


ViryaNet 

e-Service@Net  Velocity 


lifescience 


strangers  we’re  instructed  not  to  give  the  time 
of  day. 

According  to  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
Society  for  Human  Resource  Management 
in  July  1998,  98  percent  of  the  854  human 
resources  professionals  who  responded  said 
they  regularly  give  out  dates  of  employment, 
but  only  19  percent  regularly  give  the  reason 
an  employee  left,  just  18  percent  regularly 
discuss  an  employee’s  qualifications  and  only 
13  percent  would  comment  on  work  habits. 

Mostly,  this  reticence  comes  from  an 
unfounded  fear  of  potential  litigation  by  for¬ 
mer  employees. 

“As  a  general  rule,  too  much  is  made  of 
the  problems  or  the  dangers  of  giving 
employee  references,”  says  John  B.  Phillips 
Jr.,  a  managing  partner  at  Miller  &  Martin  in 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  editor  of  The 
Tennessee  Law  Update  since  1986.  You’re 
OK  “as  long  as  you  say  what  is  truthful.  If 
a  person  had  an  absentee  problem,  he  had 
an  absentee  problem.” 

There,  now  you  know.  But  what  about 
getting  the  goods  from  less-enlightened  ref¬ 
erence  givers?  Here  are  five  time-tested  tips: 


1.  Avoid  calling  the  HR  department  directly. 

“If  you  can  get  around  human  resources  and 
go  directly  to  a  line  manager,  you  might  be 
able  to  get  a  very  accurate  reading,”  says 
Roger  D.  Sommer,  a  vice  president  at 
Spherion,  a  human  capital  consultancy  in  Los 
Angeles. 

2.  Ask  a  prospect’s  listed  references  for  the 
names  of  other  people  he  has  worked  with. 

“The  primary  ones  are  their  buddies,”  says 
Sommer.  If  you  can  get  these  buddies  to  “give 
you  other  names,  they  might  be  a  little  more 
truthful.” 

3.  Get  the  employee  to  back  up  his  claims. 

“Ask  the  prospects  to  provide  their  personnel 
file,”  says  Dollarhide.  “In  virtually  all  juris¬ 
dictions,  the  employer  has  the  obligation  to 
provide  at  least  the  basic  guts  of  an  individ¬ 
ual’s  personnel  file  upon  their  request.” 

4.  Don’t  discount  the  importance  of  verifying 
the  basics.  “About  50  percent  of  the  time  I 
can  find  a  major  hole  on  a  resume,”  says 
Dollarhide,  who  insists  that  in  spite  of  any 
labor  crunch,  it’s  still  critical  to  make  sure 
the  person  is  who  he  says  he  is.  “The  world 
may  be  moving  at  an  incredible  speed,  but  we 


don’t  get  careless  just  because  we  can  do 
things  quickly.” 

5.  Ask  the  references  to  call  you  back. 

Perhaps  the  best  trick  to  get  a  quick  read  on 
prospective  hires  comes  from  Pierre  Mornell, 
a  psychiatrist  who  advises  companies  on 
high-level  hires.  Mornell,  the  author  of 
Games  Companies  Play  and  Hiring  Smart 
(both  from  Ten  Speed),  suggests  calling  ref¬ 
erences  at  what  you  know  will  be  their  lunch 
hour  or  after-work  hours.  Leave  a  message 
and  ask  them  to  call  you  back.  If  the  candi¬ 
date  was  excellent,  Mornell  guarantees  that 
four  out  of  five  will  return  the  call  quickly 
to  extol  the  prospect’s  virtues. 

One  last  thing:  If  you’re  looking  for  a  job 
and  have  to  provide  references,  ask  your  ref¬ 
erences  what  they’re  going  to  say  about  you. 
And  would  it  kill  you  to  call  and  thank  them 
after  you  find  out  if  you’ve  gotten  the  job? 


Jeffrey  L.  Seglin  (Jseglin@post.harvard.edu )  is  the 
author  of  The  Good,  the  Bad,  and  Your  Business: 
Choosing  Right  When  Ethical  Dilemmas  Pull  You 
Apart  (Wiley,  2000).  He  teaches  at  Emerson  College 
in  Boston. 


Dude?  Dude! 


IT’S  1:30  P.M.  (PST),  the  time  of  day  when  most  IT  honchos  are  heading  back  to  work  from  a 
cholesterol-packed  lunch.  But  not  Michael  Busch  (left),  the  46-year-old  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  services  for  Patagonia.  He  has  just  walked  in  the  door  from  surfing  off  the  Pacific  coast  for 
an  hour. 

When  the  waves  are  good,  Busch  goes  surfing  every  day,  and  no  one  at  Patagonia,  the  hip 
Ventura,  Calif.-based  outdoor  gear  manufacturer,  even  looks  askance.  "It's  the  company  cul¬ 
ture,”  says  Busch,  a  native  Californian  who  has  been  surfing  since  he  was  11.  “Every  day  at 
noontime,  you  can  see  the  people  bail  out  of  here  to  go  walking,  running,  cycling  and  surfing." 

But  how  does  he  know  when  the  surf’s  up?  “There  are  people  here  who  live  on  the  coast, 
and  they  tell  us,”  says  Busch,  who  works  a  half-mile  from  the  Pacific.  “And  we  can  look  out  the 
window  and  see.” 

Far  from  wearing  him  out,  an  hour  or  two  of  midday  surfing  reenergizes  Busch.  "It  helps 
me,”  he  says.  “I  need  to  get  out  and  do  something  active  instead  of  sitting  in  the  office  all  day." 

Eat  your  hearts  out,  all  you  landlocked  CIOs.  -Alison  Bass 
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Even  the  most  seasoned  CIO  can  have  difficulty  justifying  an  ROI  for  Microsoft®  Windows  2000  in  the 
board  room.  But  Entex  IT  Service™  can  help.  Our  Windows  2000  Business  Justification  Study  is  an 
independent  evaluation  service  to  identify  the  value  and  return  on  investment  of  Microsoft  Windows 
2000  to  your  organization.  It  is  just  the  kind  of  help  you  need  to  build  your  Microsoft  Windows  2000 
business  case,  determine  its  ROI  and  justify  the  migration. 

We  can  make  migrating  to  Microsoft  Windows  2000  easy,  efficient 
and  economical  with  our  hands-on  approach  including  strategic 
planning,  design  and  deployment,  and  desktop  migration. 

If  you’re  considering  migrating,  contact  the  company 
that  half  the  Fortune  100  companies  rely  on  every  day 
for  insightful  distributed  computing  solutions  that 
provide  measurable  business  benefit. 

Entex  IT  Service,  providing  innovative  computing 
solutions  worldwide. 


IT  Service 


A  Siemens  Company 


© 


WWW.ENTEX.com 

Call  us  at:  877-Entex4it  (877-368-3944)  or  email:  Win2K@ENTEX.com 


ENTEX  and  ENTEX  IT  Service  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  ENTEX  IT  Service,  Inc.  Microsoft  and  Windows  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 
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Primary  Colors 

You  are  what  you  wear  by  tina  sutton 


IS  THERE  ANYTHING  we  don’t  already 
know  about  the  Clintons?  Though  the  first 
couple’s  personal  and  political  lives  have  been 
dissected  ad  nauseam,  scant  copy  has  been 
devoted  to  their  wardrobes,  particularly  the 
colors  they  favor  on  the  campaign  trail.  This 
is  surprising,  considering  that  color  presses 
as  many  emotional  hot  buttons  as  school 
vouchers  and  Social  Security. 


And  the  red  tie?  Red  catches  the  eye  (think 
exit  and  emergency  signs),  and  it’s  the  most 
energetic  color.  People  who  wear  red  are 
thought  to  be  powerful  and  influential. 

Remember  that  Reagan  Red  was  a  favorite 
of  flinty  first  lady  Nancy  Reagan.  Her  hus¬ 
band,  on  the  other  hand,  routinely  wore 
brown,  a  major  departure  for  a  politician,  as 
brown  is  considered  a  low-power  color.  But 


8lvy.  / 


When  you  get  dressed 
this  morning,  consider... 


BLUE  Best-liked;  has  a  soothing 
effect  and  instills  confidence;  navy 
blue  represents  loyalty  and  trust¬ 
worthiness 

RED  Most  memorable;  exciting 
and  dynamic;  says  you  can  get 
things  done 


Hillary  Clinton,  the  toughest  political  wife 
since  Lady  Macbeth,  understands.  When  try¬ 
ing  to  disassociate  herself  from  the  “Tra- 
velgate”  and  Whitewater  investigations,  she 
appeared  before  the  press  in  a  pale  pink 
sweater  set.  Pink  is  not  only  the  most  passive 
of  all  colors,  but  staring  at  pink  effectively 
lessens  anger. 

Senate-candidate  Hillary  wouldn’t  be 
caught  dead  in  it.  On  the  campaign  trail,  she 
goes  dark. 

When  President  Clinton  first  ran  for  office, 
he  opted  for  navy  blue  suits,  white  shirts  and 
red  ties.  Navy  blue  instills  confidence,  while 
expressing  sincerity  and  trustworthiness,  as  in 
a  true-blue  friend. 

Why  the  white  shirt?  The  greater  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  shirt  and  suit  color,  the 
more  conservative  the  appearance. 


it’s  also  comforting,  often  associated  with 
someone  down-to-earth  and  likeable. 

Which  brings  us  to  Vice  President  Al  Gore, 
a  traditional,  conservatively  dressed  politician 
(read:  red,  white  and  blue)  whose  strength  is 
the  perception  that  he’s  competent  and  whose 
weakness  is  that  nobody  much  likes  him. 
Now  Gore,  like  Reagan,  favors  browns. 

Texas  Gov.  George  W.  Bush  has  the  oppo¬ 
site  problem.  Tagged  as  a  likeable  lightweight, 
Bush  traded  his  western  plaid  shirts  for  a  for¬ 
mal  dark  suit,  white  shirt  and,  often,  a  light 
blue  tie.  Clearly,  Bush  is  counting  on  color 
to  assure  voters  that  he  can  do  the  job. 


Tina  Sutton  is  head  of  Fashion  Services,  a  Boston- 
based  marketing  company  specializing  in  fashion  and 
lifestyle  trends.  Sutton  can  be  reached  via  e-mail 
at  fashserv@aol.com. 


BROWN  Warm,  dependable  and 
sincere;  lacks  authority 

WHITE  Represents  cleanliness, 
purity;  makes  people  think  you’re 
right 

GRAY  Competency,  class  and 
power;  lacks  warmth 

PINK  Feminine  and  passive; 
lessens  anger  and  aggression 

GREEN  Pale  green  is  soothing 
and  relaxing,  good  for  defusing 
troubled  situations;  dark  greens 
are  linked  to  status,  prosperity  and 
wealth 

YELLOW  The  happiest,  most 
cheerful  color;  makes  one  appear 
positive  and  spontaneous 

PURPLE  Blends  excitement  of 
red  with  tranquility  of  blue;  good 
color  and  negotiation 


ELECTION  DAY  ALERT 

“Suppose  you  were  an  idiot  and  suppose  you  were  a 
member  of  Congress.  But  I  repeat  myself.”-Mark  Twain 


BLACK  Conveys  authority,  dan¬ 
ger,  mystery;  can  be  intimidating 

-T.  Sutton 
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An  OLTP  database  might  work  for  data  warehousing, 
if  you  don’t  have  over  five  simultaneous  users. 

But  is  there  growth  in  your  company’s  future? 


Growth.  It’s  not  always  a  blessing.  Let’s  say  you’re  using  an  OLTP 
database  for  data  warehousing.  Fine,  if  your  business  stays  small.  But 
what  it  your  business  grows?  You  could  find  out  (the  hard  way)  that  a 

Introducing  Relationship  Technology™  Solutions  from  NCR. 

database  designed  for  transaction  processing  grinds  to  a  halt  when 
forced  to  perform  as  a  data  warehouse.  Time  for  a  Teradata r  Active 
Data  Warehouse  from  NCR.  It  can  handle  the  increasing  volume  and 
complexity  of  your  data,  planned  and  ad  hoc  queries,  data  integrated 
from  all  channels,  in-depth  analysis,  and  as  many  users  as  you’ll  ever 
need  -  all  without  sacrificing  response  time.  To  learn  more  about  how 
we  can  enhance  your  OLTP  environment  with  a  data  warehouse  that 


<2E)ncr 


delivers  a  competitive  advantage,  visit  www.teradata.com/FindOutHow. 
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Las  Vegas:  Size  Matters 


BY  LEONARD  BUTCHER 


elegant,  with  no  distracting 
gaming  noises.  Charlie  Palmer’s 
Steak  (702  632-5000)  is  a 
classy  lounge  and  a  favorite 
among  businesspeople.  The 
VooDoo  Lounge  (702  252-7777, 
$5  cover  charge)  provides  a 
spectacular  view  of  The  Strip 
from  the  51st  floor  of  the  Rio 
Casino  Resort. 


Las  Vegas  is  like  black  licorice-you  love  it  or  you  hate  it.  Either  way, 
if  you're  in  IT,  you  or  someone  on  your  staff  cant  avoid  it  since  it’s  home 
to  the  mother  of  all  trade  shows:  Comdex  (Nov.  13-17  this  year). 


4000)  and  Caesars  Palace 

(702  731-7110).  Courtyard 
by  Marriott  (702  791-3600), 
Doubletree  Club  Hotel  (702 
948-4000)  and  The  Regent 
(702  869-7777)  are  the  best  for 
business  amenities  and  services 
(between  $89  and  $389  per 
night).  Unique  hotels  (between 
$69  and  $309  per  night) 


include  Luxor  (702  262-4000), 
Paris  (702  946-7000)  and 
Circus  Circus  (702  734-0410). 
Bargain  hotels  (between  $29 
and  $369  per  night)  include 
Excalibur  (702  597-7777), 
Imperial  Palace  (702  731-3311) 
and  Sahara  (702  732-2111). 

All  are  within  a  short  walk  or 
drive  to  the  convention  center 
and  major  attractions. 


restaurants  For  a  one-of-a- 

kind  experience,  try  Emeril’s 
New  Orleans  Fish  House  (702 
891-7374).  Z’Tejas  Grill  (702 
732-1660)  serves  regional 
Southwest  or  Tex-Mex  cuisine. 
Best  power  lunch:  Palm 
Restaurant  (702  732-7256). 
Best  ethnic  cuisine: 
Mediterranean  Cafe  &  Market 
(702  731-6030).  Best  intimate 
dining:  Andre’s  French 
Restaurant  (702  385-5016). 
Best  wine  selection:  Boison’s 
(702  732-9993). 


airports  McCarran  Inter¬ 
national  Airport  (702  261-5211) 
is  the  only  commercial  airport. 
Most  hotels  offer  free  limo  or 
shuttle  bus  service  to  guests, 
and  all  major  car  rental  agen¬ 
cies  are  available.  The  Las 
Vegas  Executive  Air  Terminal 
(also  at  McCarran,  702  736- 
1830)  serves  private  business 
planes.  Tip:  The  15-  to  20- 
minute  cab  ride  to  hotels  on 
The  Strip  shouldn’t  cost  more 
than  $12  plus  tip. 


hotels  The  best  upscale 
hotels  (between  $79  and  $500 
per  night)  include  Bellagio  (702 
693-7111),  Venetian  (702  414- 


cio-friendly  bars  and 

ClubS  Try  the  Et  Tu  Brute  (an 
Absolut  Peppar  martini  with  a 
splash  of  V8)  while  you’re 
discussing  CRM  strategies  at 

the  Terrazza  Martini  Bar  (702 
731-7110).  The  Alexis  Park  Bar 

(702  796-3300)  is  quiet  and 
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PHOTO  FAR  RIGHT  BY  MARK  ROBERT  HALPER 


weather  Las  Vegas  averages 
360  sunny  days  a  year. 

Average  high  temperature: 
October,  88  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Average  low  temperature: 
October,  48  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Extremely  low  humidity, 
averaging  5  percent  to  1 5 
percent. 


museums/theater  The 

Imperial  Palace  Auto  Collection 

(702  731-3311)  has  more  than 
200  irreplaceable  antique  cars. 
Animated  dinosaurs,  plants  and 
animals  indigenous  to  the 
Southwest  prowl  the  Las 
Vegas  Natural  History 
Museum  (702  384-3466).  For 


Vegas’s  casinos  (which,  after  all, 
is  the  reason  there  is  a  Las 
Vegas),  try  the  Casino  Legends 
Hall  of  Fame  (702  739-5444). 


family  fun  Circus  Circus 

(800  634-3450)  is  certainly  the 
No.  1  family  hotel.  The  Lied 
(pronounced  “Leed”)  Discovery 
Children’s  Museum  (702  382- 
5437)  features  interactive 
exhibits  for  kids.  Star  Trek:  The 
Experience  (702  697-8700)  lets 
you  blast  through  the  stars, 
battle  Klingons  and  get  beamed 
aboard  the  USS  Enterprise. 
MGM  Grand  Adventures  (702 
891-7979)  offers  all  sorts  of 
family-minded  fun. 


insider’s  guide  The  Band, 


don’t  miss 

The  Race  for  Atlantis  (702  733-9000)  takes  you  on  a  chariot 
race  through  the  streets  of  Atlantis.  It’s  the  only  IMAX  3-D  ride  in 
the  world.  Shark  Reef  (702  632-7580)  is  a  walk-through  aquari¬ 
um  in  which  sharks  swim  above,  below  and  alongside  you. 


as  locals  call  it,  is  13  musicians 
who  play  original  R&B,  rock 
and  soul  at  the  Riviera  Hotel’s 
Le  Bistro  Lounge  (702  734- 
5110)  Sunday  mornings  at  1 
a.m.  There’s  a  two-drink 
minimum.  This  is  a  favorite 
spot  for  Las  Vegas  performers. 
Impress  your  colleagues  by 
bringing  them  to  Boomer’s  (702 
368-1863),  where  local  magi¬ 
cians  gather  every  Wednesday 
at  10  p.m.  to  try  out  new  tricks. 
Rosemary’s  Restaurant  (702 
869-2251)  is 

a  local  favorite  with  great  food 
and  business-casual  dress. 

need  help?  If  you  need 
something  altered  ASAP,  call 
AJ  Tailors  (702  369-6333).  Get 


a  tux  for  that  last  minute  black- 
tie  dinner  invite  at  l&A 
Formalwear  (702  364-5777). 
Have  color  copies  of  your 
proposal  printed,  bound  and 
delivered  by  Alphagraphics  (702 
798-7557).  Call  Allen  Photo 
(702  735-2222)  for  event 
photography.  Need  to  rent 
A V  equipment?  Call  Vegas 
Convention  Rentals  (702  437- 
2222). 

calendar  of  conven¬ 
tions/events: 

Comdex  Fall,  November  13-17. 
For  complete  listings:  wwiv. 
lasvegas24hours.com. 


Leonard  Butcher  is  a  contributor  to 
What's  On:  Las  Vegas  magazine. 


CIO’S  CORNER 


To  find  out  more  about  Las  Vegas, 
try  the  Book  of  Lists  from  Las  Vegas 
Business  Press  (702  871-6780).  “It 
has  excellent  information  on  all  Las 
Vegas  businesses,”  says  Ed  Rogich, 
CIO  of  International  Game  Technology. 
He  also  recommends  logging  on  to  the 
“superb"  online  resources,  especially 
the  Las  Vegas  Visitors  and  Convention 
Authority  ( www.lasvegas24hours.com ), 
Las  Vegas  Review-Journal  ( www.lvrj 
.com)  and  Las  Vegas  Sun  ( www.las 
vegassun.com). 
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Infrastructure  may  not  be  sexy,  but  it’s  the  heart  and 
soul  of  e-business.  System  administration  and  securi¬ 
ty  management,  in  particular,  are  key  issues  for  IT 
departments.  After  all,  if  you  don’t  do  a  good  job  of 
administering  resources,  users,  and  access  privileges, 
the  health  and  security  of  your  e-business  infrastruc¬ 
ture  will  eventually  be  compromised — something 
today’s  IT-dependent  businesses  can  hardly  afford. 

But  while  IT  administration  is  becoming  increasingly 
critical,  it’s  also  becoming  more  difficult.  For  one 
thing,  enterprise  infrastructures  are  getting  bigger 
and  more  dynamic  all  the  time.  More  users  and  more 
applications  are  being  added — and  they’re  getting 
juggled  around  the  organization  more  often  than  ever 
in  response  to  changing  market  conditions  and  busi¬ 
ness  plans.  Companies  are  also  amalgamating  differ¬ 
ent  systems — for  example,  blending  NetWare, 
Windows  2000  and  NT,  and  Microsoft  Exchange  into 
their  network  environments. 

And,  as  if  that  complexity  wasn’t  bad  enough,  it’s 
also  getting  tougher  to  hire  and  retain  good  IT 
administrators.  So,  to  keep  the  enterprise  running 
smoothly,  a  smaller  number  of  administrators 
must  be  able  to  manage  larger  and  more  complex 
directory  structures. 


BindView  Ccrp.  has  spent  years  addressing 
the  administration  and  security 
challenges  ojj  the  world's  most 
technology-aggressive  companies. 


Fortunately,  Houston-based  BindView  Corp.  has  spent 
years  addressing  the  administration  and  security  chal¬ 
lenges  of  the  world’s  most  technology-aggressive 
companies.  With  BindView’s  unique  system  adminis¬ 
tration  and  security  management  solutions,  IT  man¬ 
agers  can  implement  Windows  2000  or  NT,  and  other 
systems,  easily  and  cost-effectively — tailoring  their 
configurations  to  the  exact  requirements  of  their 
organizations. 


Sweat  Reduction  for 
IT  Administrators 


BindView’s  bv-Control,  for  example,  pinpoints  and 
corrects  any  conditions  that  put  the  integrity  and/or 
security  of  enterprise  environments  at  risk.  It  does 
this  by  enforcing  security  policies  across  the  enter¬ 
prise  and  enabling  administrators  to  view  easily  all 
the  information  they  need  to  manage  network  users 
and  resources. 

BindView’s  bv-Admin,  for  its  part,  enhances  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  IT  staff  through  a  unique  “role-based” 
authority-delegation  model. 

BindView’s  solutions  are  particularly  valuable  for 
organizations  migrating  to  Windows  2000,  since  they 
provide  simplified  modeling  and  testing  that  elimi¬ 
nate  the  risks  and  complexity  usually  associated  with 
such  migrations. 

"While  many  corporations  give  considerable  thought 
to  what  e-business  systems  to  implement,  they  do 
not  put  as  much  emphasis  on  protecting  those  sys¬ 
tems,"  observes  Richard  L.  Ptak,  vice  president  of 
Hurwitz  Group,  a  leading  IT  consultancy  based  in 
Framingham,  Mass.  Ptak  says  that  such  protection  is 
as  critical  to  technology  assets  as  any  other  form  of 
risk  management.  “Our  research  shows  that  by 
adopting  solutions  like  those  offered  by  BindView,  IT 
executives  can  justify  their  e-business  investments  in 
terms  of  business  benefits  and  revenue  gain.” 

That’s  why  risk-aware  corporate  IT  executives  at 
so  many  companies — including  23  of  the  top  26 
American  banks — are  satisfied  BindView  customers. 
“Due  to  the  sensitive  nature  of  our  business,  it  is 
crucial  that  we  impose  strict  security  measures,” 
declares  David  Smith,  data  security  officer  at  $63 
billion  insurance  giant  Western  Reserve  Life.  “Using 
BindView's  solutions,  we  are  able  to  reduce  the 
exposure  of  sensitive  information  by  ensuring  that 
users  have  appropriate  access  rights.  In  addition, 
BindView’s  products  allow  us  to  significantly  reduce 
the  high  IT  costs  normally  associated  with  securing 
customer  financial  information.”  • 


BIND[VIEW 


BindView  www.bindview.com/hot/cool.html  (800)  813-5869 
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Avocent : 


The  stock  market  these  days  is  no  place  for  the  faint¬ 
hearted.  Day  traders  and  speculators  are  rattling  even 
the  most  stable,  buy-and-hold  investors.  24/7  trading 
lurks  just  around  the  corner.  And  brokerages  are 
demanding  flawless,  uninterrupted  service  from  their 
IT  departments.  “Traders  will  tell  you  that  their  most 
important  tool  is  still  the  telephone,”  says  Rich  Burke, 
vice  president  of  investment  information  systems  at 
Conseco  Capital  Management,  an  investment  firm 
with  $34.6  billion  in  holdings.  “We  can’t  afford  to  take 
them  away  from  their  desks  [to  troubleshoot  their 
computers]  for  more  than  a  couple  of  seconds.” 

Conseco’s  IT  department  accesses  and  operates  most 
of  its  Sun  and  IBM  PC-compatible  workstations  using 
Avocent’s  Cybex  brand  of  KVM  (keyboard,  video  and 
mouse)  switching  and  remote  control  systems,  com¬ 
bined  with  PixelVision  flat-panel  displays.  “If  a  trader 
is  having  trouble,”  Burke  says,  “all  he  has  to  do  is  lay 
off  his  computer  for  a  minute  or  two,  while  we  trou¬ 
bleshoot  the  system  from  one  of  our  command  cen¬ 
ters.  There’s  often  no  need  to  reboot  the  system,  and 
the  trader  never  has  to  move  from  his  desk.” 

before  . 


Avocent’s  Trading  Floor  Solutions  Croup  created  a 
solution  that  made  it  simple  to  remove  computers 
from  below  the  trading  desk  and  put  them  where  they 
belong:  out  of  the  traders’  way.  The  Cybex  XP4000 
Series  KVM  switches  are  designed  to  enable  flexible, 
“non-blocking”  configurations  for  simultaneous,  inde¬ 
pendent  access  to  any  computer  on  a  network.  By 
combining  PixelVision  displays  with  the  Cybex 
XP4000  switches  and  LongView  extenders,  Conseco 
was  able  to  free  up  space  above  and  below  their  trad¬ 
ing  desks.  This  “One-Trader/One-Wire”  solution 
allows  IT  to  back-rack  computers  into  a  secure  loca- 


Saving  Space  and  Reducing  Downtime: 
Trading  Floor  Solutions  Group  Integrates 
PixelVision  Flat-Panel  Displays  with  Cybex  KVM 
Switching  and  Extenders  for  Remote  Server  Access 


tion  and  output  data  from  a  single  source  to 
PixelVision’s  1 8.1  -inch,  SXGA-resolution  display 
“tiles.”  With  this  solution,  computers  can  be  back- 
racked  hundreds  of  feet  away  from  each  trading  posi¬ 
tion,  with  one  CAT  5  cable  feeding  multiple  displays, 
plus  a  keyboard  and  mouse. 

Burke  uses  XP4000  switches  with  Cybex’s  compact 
LongView  Companion  KVM  extenders  to  connect  with 
desktop  systems  up  to  500  feet  away  from  his  PC 
command  centers.  The  LongView  Companion  uses  a 
single  CAT  5  UTP  cable  and  supports  a  wide  variety  of 
PS/2-style  mice  from  Microsoft,  Logitech,  IBM  and 
Kensington.  The  extender  is  easy  to  install,  and  it 
automatically  optimizes  and  configures  itself  to 
match  specific  cable  lengths  and  data  rates  without 
user  intervention. 

This  suite  of  products  from  Trading  Floor  Solutions 
is  ideal  for  complex  networks,  in  which  IT  staff 
must  manage  large  data  stores  in  cramped  areas. 
“The  trading-room  environment  is  very  densely 
populated,"  Burke  says.  “With  [Avocent],  we  have  a 
comprehensive  means  of  working  new  technology 
into  that  space.” 

To  better  manage  its  growth,  Conseco  recently  moved 
into  a  new  building  in  Indianapolis.  The  transition 
was  made  easier,  Burke  says,  by  Cybex’s  XP4000 
Series’  modular  design,  hot-swappable  components 
and  backward  compatibility.  After  meeting  with  other 
Avocent  customers  in  the  financial  sector  and  testing 
the  PixelVision  displays,  XP4000,  and  LongView 
Companion,  he  decided  to  go  forward  with  a  com¬ 
plete  installation.  “We  were  able  to  move  into  a  new 
building  within  six  weeks,  and  the  system  has  helped 
to  reduce  our  downtime  ever  since,”  Burke  says. 

“And  in  our  business,  few  things  are  more  important 
than  that."  • 


Avocent  www.avocent.com 
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AppScan  and  AppShield: 
Securing  Your  Vulnerable  Core 

Arturo  Bejar  has  a  hacker’s  dream  job.  As  a  security 
specialist  for  Yahoo  Inc.  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  he 
launches  malicious  attacks  against  the  Internet  por¬ 
tal’s  new,  up-and-coming  properties,  which  include 
regional  search  engines,  calendars  and  multimedia 
content.  It  may  be  a  fun  job,  but  it’s  not  easy:  Bejar 
must  stay  one  step  ahead  of  the  Net’s  real  hackers, 
who  are  constantly  devising  ways  to  disrupt  Yahoo’s 
service.  “We  keep  our  ears  to  the  ground  so  that  we 
can  anticipate  what  hackers  are  going  to  try  next,” 
he  says. 

Bejar  has  been  focusing  recently  on  the  threat  posed 
by  browser-launched,  application-level  attacks  that 
exploit  holes,  bugs  and  other  deficiencies  in  Yahoo’s 
Web  applications  and  scripts.  “Many  sites  are  protect¬ 
ed  against  other  well-known  threats  to  their  security, 
like  DoS  (denial  of  service)  attacks  or  people  trying  to 
crack  passwords,”  notes  Bejar.  "But  they  might  not 
realize  how  vulnerable  they  are  to  hackers  who  will  try 
out  every  application,  CGI  script  and  image  on  a  site 
to  find  some  weakness.” 

Until  recently,  Bejar  hacked  Yahoo’s  new  sites  manu¬ 
ally,  “by  playing  with  the  URLs  and  other  variables."  It 
was  time-consuming,  but  there  was  no  software  in 
existence  that  could  automate  the  process.  Then,  in 
the  spring  of  2000,  Bejar  discovered  AppScan,  a  site- 
security  application  from  Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based 
software  developer  Sanctum  Inc.  AppScan  promised 
to  analyze  Yahoo’s  Web  applications  and  detect  any 
suspicious  application-level  vulnerabilities. 


'They  might  not  realize  how  vulnerable  they 
are  to  hackers  who  will  try  out  every 
application,  CGI  script  and  image  on 
a  site  to  tjind  some  weakness 
Arturo  Bejar,  security  specialist,  yahoo  Inc. 


Bejar  says  that  AppScan  “has  done  an  excellent  job 
of  catching  anything  that  gets  submitted  from  the 
browser  to  the  Web  server.”  The  software's  RoboHacker 
technology  identifies  content  that  is  susceptible  to 
application-level  attacks  like  hidden  manipulation, 
parameter  tampering,  cookie  poisoning,  stealth 
commanding,  forceful  browsing,  and  cross-site 
scripting.  And  AppScan’s  RoboAdvisor  lists  Yahoo’s 


vulnerabilities  and  suggests  the  steps  that  Bejar  can 
take  to  fix  them. 

Sanctum  also  helps  to  secure  e-business  sites  with 
AppShield,  a  software-based  solution  that  guards 
against  “Web  perversion” — the  result  of  hackers’ 
browser-based  attempts  to  access  corporate  assets, 
alter  the  prices  of  goods  and  services,  steal  credit- 
card  numbers  and  other  customer  data,  and  deface 
or  debilitate  Web  sites.  Firewalls  and  intrusion- 
detection  software  will  not  stop  these  attacks,  but 
AppShield,  which  resides  between  a  site’s  firewall 
and  its  Web  server,  can  prevent  them  automatically. 


Sanctum's 

Site-Security 

application 


AppShield  provides  on-the-fly  protection  against 
application-level  hacker  attacks  by  using  Sanctum’s 
Policy  Recognition  technology  to  automatically  infer 
the  intended  security  policy  for  each  outgoing  Web 
page.  And  the  software  company’s  Adaptive  Reduction 
Technology  prevents  any  illegal  or  malicious  informa¬ 
tion  from  being  passed  on  to  the  application  by  using 
a  secured  language  that  dynamically  adapts  to  the 
current  state  of  a  Web  application. 

While  Bejar  continues  his  efforts  to  educate  develop¬ 
ers  about  application-level  attacks,  Sanctum  is  help¬ 
ing  him  to  make  Yahoo  one  of  the  safest  and  most 
stable  services  on  the  Net.  "AppScan  is  one  of  the 
smartest  Q-and-A  tools  that  we  use,”  Bejar  says.  “Of 
course,  we’d  like  to  see  all  of  our  code  be  clean  right 
from  the  start.  But  until  that  day  comes,  it’s  a  great 
tool  to  have.”  • 
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Siliconrax-Sliger  Servers: 
Small  Footprints, 
Maximum  Firepower 


Engineers  at  Cambridge,  Mass. -based  Akamai 
Technologies  Inc.  are  always  thinking  big.  It's  their 
job,  after  all,  to  deliver  streaming  media  for  Web 
giants  like  CNN  Interactive,  E!  Online,  and 
Microsoft’s  Streaming  Media  Division.  In  order  to 
speed  the  transmission  of  data  on  the  Web,  Akamai 
built  its  own  high-test  global  network  infrastructure. 
“Often,  when  people  talk  about  Internet2,  they’re  talk¬ 
ing  about  us,”  says  Bob  Cilles,  a  Webcast  engineer  at 
Akamai’s  office  in  Cupertino, 

Calif.  “We  take  our  customers’ 
content  and  reroute  it  through 
our  network  to  avoid  the  whole 
Internet  cloud.” 


Akamai  has  deployed  over 
4,000  servers  worldwide  in  a 
decentralized  network  that 
sends  data  to  end  users  even 
when  parts  of  the  system  are  offline.  And  the  net¬ 
work's  logarithmic  routing  system  moves  data  faster 
by  piping  it  through  the  servers  closest  to  a  user’s 
physical  location.  Akamai’s  global  network  strategy 
may  appear  bold  and  innovative,  but  it's  absolutely 
necessary  to  survive  in  an  unforgiving  new-media  mar¬ 
ketplace.  “If  you  crash  Bill  Gates’  keynote  address  to 
the  world,”  says  Gilles,  “you're  going  to  pay.” 

Gilles  says  he  depends  on  equipment  from 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.-based  Siliconrax-Sliger,  a  maker 
of  industrial-strength  rackmount  computer  systems 
and  enclosures,  to  prepare  data  for  Webcasting. 

He  recently  had  the  manufacturer  build  a  dozen 
dual  8ooMHz  computers  with  lGB  memory  to 
compress  and  encode  streaming  media  “at  four 
different  speeds,  and  in  three  different  formats, 
simultaneously.” 

Since  Akamai’s  systems  must  be  fully  redundant, 
Siliconrax-Sliger  also  built  a  dozen  identical  backup 
systems  for  the  Cupertino  facility.  “They  are  a  Silicon 
Valley  company,  and  they  know  the  meaning  of  ‘mis¬ 
sion  critical’  and  ‘can’t  fail,”'  Gilles  says.  Siliconrax- 
Sliger  met  Akamai’s  tight  space  requirements  and 
need  for  flexibility.  “We  often  have  to  deploy  our  sys¬ 
tems  on  site,  as  if  we  were  working  for  a  rock  band,” 
says  Gilles.  “And  that’s  when  you  really  appreciate 
what  Siliconrax-Sliger  can  do.  They  can  put  a  dual¬ 
processor  system  with  five  fans  into  a  case  the  size 
of  a  pizza  box.” 


Siliconrax-Sligers  Rax2100  Web  Server 

- . - , 


Siliconrax-Sliger’s  servers  and  single-board  comput¬ 
ers  are  engineered  to  withstand  shock,  vibration, 
extreme  temperature,  and  dust.  The  company  backs 
all  of  its  integrated  rackmount  systems  with  a 
five-year  parts  and  labor  warranty,  personalized 
customer  service  and  technical  support. 

With  its  forte  in  small  footprints,  Siliconrax-Sliger 
has  also  created  a  multi-service  rackmount  Web 
server  that  supports  single  or 
dual  Pentium  ll/ill  processors 
at  speeds  up  to  8ooMHz.  The 
Rax2ioo  is  designed  specifically 
to  meet  the  rigorous  demands 
of  next-generation  telcos  and 
service  providers.  With  its  com¬ 
pact,  19-inch  rackmount  stan¬ 
dard  2II  chassis  and  1 7-inch 
depth,  it  manages  to  pack  more 
value  into  less  space,  while  consistently  meeting 
high  performance  expectations. 

And,  according  to  Gilles,  performance  is  everything. 
“Live  streaming  is  one  of  the  most  processor-inten¬ 
sive  things  you  can  do,  and  I  need  all  the  juice  I 
can  get,"  he  says.  “That’s  why  I  am  always  calling 
Siliconrax-Sliger  and  telling  them  to  give  me  the 
hottest  thing:  the  smallest  and  fastest  machines 
they’ve  got.  And  they  can  do  it,  because  these  guys 
have  their  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  industry.”  • 


" We've  managed  to  tit  dynamic  teatures 
into  this  2  U  box  to  meet  the  most  sophisti¬ 
cated  telco  requirements  ever  set.  The 
design  ot  the  Rax2ioo  Web  Server  has 
been  a  critical  test  ot  our  customization 
technology  and  proot  ot  its  viability. 

The  result  is  overwhelming  and  it  truly 
underscores  our  commitment  to  quality 
customization  and  integration.  ” 

James  Kim,  general  manager,  Siliconrax-Sliger 
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A  merger  may  unleash  the  power  of  two  high-tech 
companies,  but  it  can  also  put  the  squeeze  on  IT. 
When  two  wireless  services  joined  forces  recently  to 
form  Westborough,  Mass. -based  Arch  Communica¬ 
tions  Group  Inc.,  client  server  systems  manager 
Michael  Pristow  faced  the  challenge  of  migrating  70 
servers  and  3,000  users  nationwide  from  Microsoft 
Windows  NT  to  Windows  2000. 

He  tested  a  number  of  solutions  that  promised  a 
smooth  move  to  Windows  2000.  But  Aelita  Software 
Corp.’s  Domain  Migration  Wizard  (DMW),  a  data¬ 
base-centric,  Windows  NT-to-Windows  2000  migra¬ 
tion  solution,  finished  ahead  of  the  rest.  “DMW 
was  much  faster  than  the  other  solutions,”  says 
Pristow.  “It  saved  us  about  a  half  hour  for  each  NT 
user  we  migrated.” 


"DMW  saved  us  about  a  bait 
hour  tor  each  NT  user 
we  migrated.” 

- Michael  Pri&tow. 

client  server  systems  manager, 

Arch  Communications  Group 
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Arch  Communications  eventually  used  DMW  to  move 
all  of  its  Windows  NT  4.0  domain  directories  and 
resources  into  Windows  2000  Active  Directory 
domains  and  organizational  units.  DMW  handles 
domain  consolidation  and  splits,  file  server  consolida¬ 
tion,  the  transition  from  the  Multiple  Master  to  Single 
Master  or  Master-Resource  models — even  Novell 
NetWare-to-Windows  NT/2000  server  migration.  It 
moves  and  synchronizes  multiple  distributed  storage 
locations  for  server  consolidation  and  reconfiguration 
with  zero  downtime.  As  the  foremost  authority  on 
Windows  2000  migration,  Aelita’s  superior  tools  have 
consolidated  servers  on  thousands  of  large  networks, 
and  moved  them  from  Windows  NT  and  Novell 
Netware  to  Windows  2000,  and  Exchange  Server  5.5 
to  2000. 

Pristow  also  used  DMW  “for  a  massive  mail  migra¬ 
tion  for  [Microsoft]  Exchange,"  he  says.  “It  made  the 
process  much  easier  and  seamless  for  our  end  users.” 
(DMW  reconfigures  and  processes  the  Exchange 
directory  while  it  is  migrating  user  accounts.)  “It  did 
such  a  good  job  of  changing  the  Exchange  permis¬ 
sions  for  each  user’s  mailbox  that  we’ve  started  rec¬ 
ommending  it  to  our  counterparts  at  other  compa- 


Aelita's  Controlled  Migration 
Suite:  Master  Your  Windows 
2000  Domains 


DMW  is  at  the  core  of  Aelita’s  Controlled  Migration 
Suite,  which  helps  administrators  manage  change 
in  complex  enterprise  networks.  The  suite  allows 
large  organizations  to  capitalize  on  the  benefits  of 
Windows  2000’s  Active  Directory,  while  eliminating 
the  disruption  to  existing  operations.  In  addition  to 
DMW,  Controlled  Migration  Suite  includes  Aelita 
Enterprise  Directory  Reporter,  a  comprehensive 
network  configuration  and  analysis  application,  and 
Enterprise  Delegation  Manager,  an  advanced  admin¬ 
istration  system  that  models,  tests,  and  deploys  fully 
functional  organizational  unit  structures  in  Windows 
NT  before  any  migrations  are  made. 

Arch  Communications  and  other  large  companies 
can  use  Enterprise  Directory  Reporter  to  examine 
their  Windows  NT  and  Windows  2000  networks 
from  every  angle.  Its  100  customizable  reports  can 
inventory  new  and  unused  user  accounts,  and  pro¬ 
duce  countless  other  statistics.  Enterprise  Directory 
Reporter  also  enhances  network  security  by  pin¬ 
pointing  potential  weaknesses  in  security-related 
configuration  parameters,  which  can  be  difficult  to 
spot  behind  arcane  network  settings. 

Enterprise  Delegation  Manager,  meanwhile,  creates 
a  Windows  2000-like  hierarchical  administrative 
structure,  and  distributes  and  delegates  administra¬ 
tive  privileges  to  local  administrators  and  help-desk 
personnel.  The  result  is  a  Windows  2000-ready, 
policy-based  network  management  framework  that 
uses  existing  Windows  NT  domains  and  groups, 
without  modifying  the  current  network. 

Controlled  Migration  Suite  gives  administrators  an 
end-to-end  migration  management  framework  that 
keeps  networks  up  and  running  while  it  makes 
incremental  changes.  The  time  and  cost  savings  at 
midsize  and  large  companies  can  be  enormous. 

“I’d  estimate  that  we  completed  the  entire  migra¬ 
tion,”  says  Pristow,  “in  about  one-third  the  time  it 
would  have  taken  us  if  we  did  not  have  Domain 
Migration  Wizard.”# 
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Security  Knowledge  That 
Goes  Beyond  Firewalls 

Computer  security  is  of  paramount  concern  to  most 
organizations  these  days,  and  one  company  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  e-security  consulting  and  training  is  Irvine, 
Calif.-based  Foundstone  Inc.  Foundstone  addresses 
the  security  and  privacy  concerns  of  Global  2000 
companies.  Foundstone  boasts  the  expertise  of 
security  consulting  and  training  talent  from  such 
reputable  firms  as  Ernst  &  Young,  KPMG, 
Pricewaterhouse-Coopers,  “black  world”  defense 
contractors,  and  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

Foundstone’s  popular  Ultimate  Web  Hacking:  Hands 
On  course,  for  instance,  zeroes  in  on  Web-based 
applications  built  on  Web  servers,  back-end  databas¬ 
es,  and  back-end  Web  programming.  Currently,  it  is 
one  of  five  courses  the  company  offers;  the  others  are 
Ultimate  Hacking:  Hands  On,  Ultimate  Incident 
Response:  Hands  On,  Ultimate  NT/2000  Security: 
Hands  On,  and  Ultimate  Unix  Security:  Hands  On. 
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Foundstone' s  courses  teach,  the  basics  of) 
the  tools  used  to  exploit  Web 
vulnerabilities,  and  put  them 
together  in  realistic  scenarios. 


One  satisfied  Foundstone  client  is  Jim  Yeckel,  head  of 
the  Information  Technology  (IT)  Audit  area  for  Pacific 
Life  Insurance  Company,  in  Newport  Beach,  Calif.  The 
Pacific  Life  family  of  companies  manages  $315  billion 
in  assets.  The  company  is  the  nation’s  1 6th  largest 
insurance  company,  and  it  provides  life  and  health 
insurance  products,  individual  annuities  and  group 
employee  benefits. 

Yeckel,  who  took  the  Ultimate  Web  Hacking  course, 
says  that  the  course  targets  a  primary  avenue  of  expo¬ 
sure  faced  by  organizations  on  the  Internet.  It’s  his 
job  to  be  aware  of  the  various  network  risks  that 
could  impact  his  business.  As  someone  in  a  position 


to  advise  the  company  about  new  risks  that  may  need 
additional  attention,  he  realizes  that  Web  hacking  is 
increasingly  one  of  those  areas. 

“Many  organizations  have  implemented  firewalls  in 
order  to  shield  their  networks  from  intrusive  com¬ 
munications,”  says  Yeckel.  “But,  of  course,  firewalls 
must  allow  traffic  through  to  interact  with  Web  ser¬ 
vers  and  additional  support  services.  It  is  often  what 
happens  after  the  firewall  that  determines  how  secure 
internal  networks  are.  Often,  the  steps  necessary  to 
assure  secure  Web  services  are  the  responsibility 
of  multiple  application  developers  and  consultants, 
and  they  may  cover  a  variety  of  platforms  and 
operating  environments.” 

Yeckel  observes  that  one  of  his  greatest  challenges  is 
backing  up  risk  awareness  with  facts.  “Although  many 
vulnerabilities  are  described  in  concept  by  a  variety  of 
organizations,  individuals,  and  Web  sites,  they  are 
less  frequently  documented  from  a  real-world,  hands- 
on  point  of  view,"  he  explains.  “Foundstone’s  course 
breaks  down  the  different  types  of  vulnerabilities, 
teaches  the  basics  of  the  tools  used  to  exploit  them, 
and  then  puts  them  all  together  in  hands-on,  realistic 
scenarios.  The  course  makes  it  easy  to  speak  with 
conviction  about  Web-hacking  vulnerabilities  and 
back  it  up  with  technical  facts.” 

Yeckel  is  pleased  that  he’s  been  able  to  apply  what 
he’s  learned  from  the  course  directly  to  risk  assess¬ 
ments  of  new  company  Web  sites  and  Web-based 
applications.  “Pacific  Life  Insurance  Company  is  actu¬ 
ally  a  number  of  businesses,  and  each  of  these  busi¬ 
nesses  has  somewhat  different  needs  and  applica¬ 
tions,”  he  says.  “Someone  needs  to  take  a  look  at 
them  to  make  sure  we  aren't  taking  any  obvious  risks. 
The  course  has  augmented  my  ability  to  do  this  more 
comprehensively,  and  with  deeper  technical  under¬ 
standing.  I  suspect  this  course  may  end  up  being  a 
rich  source  for  our  developers  and  IT  management 
as  well.”  • 


AM 

FOUNDSTONE 


Foundstone 


www.foundstone.com 

■ 


(877)  91-FOUND 
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When  businesses  begin  the  foray  into  e-commerce 
these  days,  one  paramount  consideration  is  informa¬ 
tion  security.  Will  sensitive  corporate  information  be 
safe  over  the  Internet?  Will  only  authorized  employees 
have  access  to  sensitive  company  data  on  the  Web? 
How  will  we  handle  security  issues  for  mobile  em¬ 
ployees?  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  questions 
posed  when  organizations  consider  security  issues. 

Enter  e-commerce  security  industry  leader  Aladdin 
Knowledge  Systems  Ltd.,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel,  with  its  latest 
eToken  offering.  Already,  Aladdin  is  a  top  provider  of 
business-to-business  digital  content  security  solutions 
for  organizations  worldwide.  Aladdin  offers  both 
software  security  and  Internet  security  solutions  to 
protect  all  forms  of  digital  assets.  Founded  in  1985, 
Aladdin  is  a  global  corporation  with  eight  subsidiary 
offices  and  distributors  in  more  than  100  countries, 
serving  thousands  of  customers. 

Aladdin’s  latest  product,  eToken,  is  a  Universal  Serial 
Bus  (USB)  token  based  on  smartcard  technology,  and 
is  about  the  size  of  a  house  key.  eToken  is  a  portable 
authentication,  encryption  and  secure  password  stor¬ 
age  solution.  The  eToken  family  of  products  provides 
organizations  with  military-style  DESX  120-bit  encryp¬ 
tion,  and  is  used  for  data  integrity,  authentication  and 
encryption  over  the  Internet.  By  storing  multiple  private 
keys,  passwords  and  digital  certificates  on  an  eToken, 
corporations  can  trust  the  identity  of  individuals  who 
request  protected  information. 

In  addition,  eToken  allows  for  roll-out  of  Public  Key 
Infrastructure  (PKI)  and  the  security  of  signed  and 
encrypted  e-mail.  The  product  also  offers  security  to 
protect  both  merchants  and  users  over  the  Internet, 
for  secure  e-commerce. 

One  satisfied  user  of  the  eToken  product  is  also  an 
Aladdin  technology  partner.  Scott  H.  Crenshaw,  CEO 
of  NTRU  Cryptosystems  Inc.,  a  Burlington,  Mass.- 
based  security  solutions  provider,  says  his  company 
will  incorporate  NTRU's  public  key  cryptography 
system  into  Aladdin’s  eToken.  eToken  users  will  be 
able  to  perform  encryption,  decryption,  and  digital 
signatures  in  addition  to  the  current  authentication 
features.  “This  significantly  expands  the  benefits 
eToken  delivers  to  areas  such  as  digital  music  delivery,” 
says  Crenshaw.  For  instance,  he  says,  “the  current 


Aladdin  Knowledge  Systems: 
Security  Leaders  in 
eToken  Technology 


concern  about  Napster  is  that  the  music  is  freely 
available,  without  any  payments  to  copyright  owners. 
With  an  NTRU-equipped  eToken,  users  can  have  all 
the  convenience  of  Napster,  while  the  copyright  own¬ 
ers  can  be  assured  that  only  those  who  pay  for  the 
music  can  play  the  music.” 

Crenshaw  sums  up  his  philosophy  about  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  secure  e-commerce  in  a  nutshell.  “The  fun¬ 
damental  concern  with  e-commerce  is  knowing  who 
is  on  the  other  end  of  the  connection,”  he  says. 
“eToken  makes  that  possible.  In  addition,  personal 
information,  such  as  credit  card  numbers  or  medical 
data,  needs  to  be  kept  private.  eTokens  make  fast, 
secure  encryption  practical  on  a  large  scale.” 

Aladdin  is  making  e-security  more  accessible  for 
users,  too,  whether  they  are  on  the  road  or  at  the 
office.  “High-value  content  needs  to  be  distributed 
quickly  and  conveniently  over  the  Internet,”  notes 
Crenshaw.  “However,  it  needs  to  be  protected  from 
unauthorized  duplication,  while  still  enabling  autho¬ 
rized  sharing.  An  NTRU-equipped  eToken  enables 
that  with  convenience  never  before  possible.”# 


Aladdin's  eToken  Universal  Serial  Bus 


"Personal  information,  such  as  credit  card 
numbers  or  medical  data,  needs  to  be 
kept  private.  eTokens  make  fast,  secure 
encryption  practical  on  a  large  scale.  ” 

-  Scott  Crenshaw,  CCO,  NTRU  Cryptosystems  Inc. 


www.eAladdin.com 


ALADDIN 


Securing  the  Global  Village 


Aladdin  www.ealaddin.com 


(800)  562- 
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Despite  the  hype  and  promise  of  a  paperless  new 
world,  Americans  still  get  swamped  by  four  million 
tons  of  direct  mail  each  year.  But  leading  catalog 
companies  like  Dodgeville,  Wis. -based  clothier 
Lands’  End  Inc.  are  working  to  stem  the  flow  of 
unwanted  mail,  and  to  ensure  that  their  high-quality 
catalogues  will  be  welcome  on  consumers’  doorsteps. 
“In  our  business,  sending  more  than  one  catalogue 
to  the  same  customer  is  an  irritant  to  them,  and  it  is 
a  very  costly  proposition  for  us,”  says  Dave  Johnson, 
vice  president  of  direct  marketing  at  Lands’  End. 

“Two  catalogues  are  not  likely  to  double  your  sales.” 

Johnson  especially  wanted  to  strengthen  his  company’s 
customer  relationship  management  (CRM)  processes 
by  integrating  internal  customer  information  from 
multiple  data  stores.  Last  year,  he  invited  several  CRM 
developers  to  join  a  benchmark  study  that  would 
gauge  their  products’  data-processing  and  data- 
integration  capabilities.  One  of  these  products, 
AbiliTec,  from  30-year-old  information  management 
leader  Acxiom  Corp.,  was  able  to  link  all  of  Lands’ 
End’s  contact  information  while  eliminating  duplicate 
addresses.  Johnson  says  he  was  impressed  that 
AbiliTec  could  “supplement  our  existing  processes 
and  find  additional  duplicate  customers.” 


AbiliTec 


AbiliTec  helps  to  put  the 
customer  at  the  center  of  all  of 
Lands’  Cnd’s  marketing  efflcrts. 


AbiliTec  is  the  first  Customer  Data  Integration  (CDI) 
technology  established  on  a  knowledge  base  of 
consumer  names  and  addresses.  It  quickly  and 
accurately  compounds  customer  name  and  address 
records— including  those  captured  in  real  time  from 
multiple  contact  points — into  a  single,  actionable 


view  for  data  integration  and  customer  relationship 
management.  The  service  recognizes  dissimilar  name 
and  address  spellings,  as  well  as  lengthy  address  changes. 

AbiliTec  achieves  its  high  performance  level  through 
Acxiom’s  proprietary  consumer  and  address  data¬ 
base — the  nation’s  largest.  Lands’  End  passes  its 
customer  names  and  addresses  through  AbiliTec, 
which  compares  the  information  to  the  database’s 
consumer  and  address  histories.  AbiliTec  then  returns 
links  for  the  addresses  that  it  has  matched  and 
validated.  Since  the  links  are  consistent,  Lands’  End 
can  update  its  data  continuously,  even  when  there  are 
differences  in  customer  identifiers  from  many  sources. 
And  AbiliTec  guards  Lands’  End’s  information  with 
layers  of  automated  data-discovery  prohibitions  that 
prevent  other  Acxiom  customers  from  viewing  or 
distributing  its  proprietary  information. 

With  AbiliTec,  companies  that  rely  on  database 
marketing  can  make  decisions  based  on  better  data. 
As  the  most  accurate  tool  for  linking  similar  and 
dissimilar  representations  of  customers,  AbiliTec 
can  help  create  tighter  prospect  lists  and  predictive 
consumer  models.  Users  can  also  tailor  their 
marketing  efforts  to  an  individual  customer’s  needs 
and  interests.  And  since  AbiliTec  can  link  to  find  all 
occurrences  of  a  customer’s  interactions  across 
multiple  communication  channels,  companies  like 
Lands’  End  can  quickly  access  the  information  they 
need  to  improve  customer  interactions  in  real  time. 

While  Lands’  End  is  enjoying  the  short-term  benefits 
of  AbiliTec’s  list-consolidation  features,  Johnson 
sees  its  potential  to  extend  his  company’s  reach  on 
the  Web  and  elsewhere.  AbiliTec  helps  to  put  the 
customer  at  the  center  of  all  of  Lands’  End’s  marketing 
efforts.  “We  were  able  to  realize  real  cost  savings  very 
quickly,”  he  says.  “But  in  the  long  term,  I  think  there’s 
even  more  value  in  AbiliTec  being  able  to  integrate 
our  various  business  channels.”  • 


ACXIOM 


Acxiom  www.acxiom.com  (888)  3ACXIOM 

In 
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As  the  reality  of  a  multi-channel  world  that  includes 
e-commerce,  direct  sales,  call  centers  and  existing 
systems  sets  in,  companies  are  faced  with  designing 
a  technology  foundation  that  is  not  only  customer- 
focused,  but  customer-driven.  One  of  the  key  components 
on  the  road  to  successful  customer  relationships  is 
data  quality. 

But  customer  relationship  management  poses  addi¬ 
tional  challenges  to  pharmaceutical  companies. 
“Virtually  every  marketing  effort  they  make  must  by 
approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,”  says 
Rob  Deal,  vice  president  of  marketing  at  Cary,  N.C.- 
based  MicroMass  Communications  Inc.  “There  are  a 
lot  of  restrictions  on  how  they  can  approach  con¬ 
sumers,  so  it  has  to  be  a  very  soft  sell.” 


ISION 


"We  had  developed  dome 
scripts  on  our  own,  but 
they  were  nowhere  near 
as  elective  as  what  we 

could  do  with  DataFlux.  ” 

Rob  Deal,  vice  president  oft 
marketing,  MicroMass 
Communications  Inc. 


MicroMass  works  closely  with  drug  makers  to  develop 
and  sustain  their  relationships  with  large,  diverse  cus¬ 
tomer  populations.  It  manages  the  Committed 
Quitters  program  for  SmithKline  Beecham’s  Nicorette 
and  NicoDerm  CQ  products.  With  the  information 
that  program  participants  provide  through  MicroMass’ 
call  center,  the  Web  and  e-mail,  the  firm  generates 
individually  tailored  direct  mail  pieces  that  are  mailed 
throughout  the  program.  “We  are  able  to  tailor  each 
and  every  direct  mail  piece  to  address  a  customer’s 
specific  concerns,”  Deal  says.  “If  a  consumer  says 
she's  worried  about  gaining  weight,  we’ll  send  her  a 
version  of  the  piece  that  talks  about  weight  control.” 

In  the  past,  in  order  to  finesse  its  direct  mail  pieces, 
MicroMass  employees  had  to  sort  the  consumer 
responses  “almost  manually,”  Deal  says.  “We  had 
developed  some  scripts  on  our  own,  but  they  were 
nowhere  near  as  effective  as  what  we  could  do  with 
DataFlux.”  DataFlux  is  a  leader  in  developing  intuitive 


Blue  Fusion  Technology 
for  Real-Time  Data  Cleansing 


and  cost-effective  data-cleansing  products.  Their  flag¬ 
ship  data-quality  application,  dfPower,  helps  MicroMass 
identify  duplicate  records,  normalize  inconsistent 
data,  improve  the  merging  capability  of  data  from 
dissimilar  data  sources,  and  identify  critical  data- 
quality  issues. 

dfPower  utilizes  DataFlux's  core  technology,  Blue 
Fusion,  to  automatically  prevent  duplication,  to 
generate  gender  codes,  and  to  verify,  correct  and 
augment  mailing  addresses.  It  eliminates  the  inaccu¬ 
rate  and  non-standardized  data  that  can  cause  lost 
revenues  and  diminish  customer  satisfaction.  “After 
all,  they  won’t  read  it  if  you  spell  their  name  wrong,” 
Deal  says.  “It’s  the  cardinal  rule  of  direct  marketing.” 

dfPower’s  batch  processing  and  real-time  data  cleans¬ 
ing  features  have  “dramatically  reduced  our  need  for 
manual  verification,”  according  to  Deal.  “And  any¬ 
thing  we  can  do  to  automate  the  data-gathering 
process  is  going  to  help  us  get  our  information  out 
faster.”  dfPower  manages  MicroMass’  incoming  and 
outgoing  direct  mail  pieces  with  batch  processing. 

But  the  software  also  verifies  call-center  information 
at  the  point  of  contact.  “At  the  call  center,  dfPower 
immediately  verifies,  cleanses  and  standardizes  our 
data — there  is  absolutely  no  waiting  time,”  Deal  says. 

While  other  products  require  unloading,  manipulating 
and  reloading  data,  dfPower  saves  time  and  money 
by  working  with  data  directly  in  MicroMass'  databases. 
And  DataFlux  has  engineered  its  software  to  support 
multiple  platforms,  including  dBase,  Excel,  Oracle 
and  XML.  Deal  says  dfPower’s  support  for  open  inte¬ 
gration  and  snap-on  portability  is  among  the  reasons 
he  licensed  dfPower  for  the  Committed  Quitters  pro¬ 
gram.  “DataFlux  had  exactly  what  we  were  looking  for. 
We  may  process  several  hundred  direct  mail  pieces 
on  one  day,  and  several  thousand  the  next — it  drives 
our  printer  crazy.  But,  for  us,  dfPower  makes  things 
relatively  painless.”  • 


fill 


DATAFLUX 


DataFlux  www.dataflux.com/marketing  ;  keyword:  infoworld 


(877)  846-FLUX 
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You  may  be  ready  for  Microsoft®  Windows®  2000,  but 
how  about  the  rest  of  your  organization?  At  Arizona 
State  University,  thousands  of  users  are  having  to 
learn  the  new  operating  system.  “Technical  people 
often  don’t  need  any  new  training;  they  teach  them¬ 
selves,”  says  William  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  vice  provost  for  IT 
at  Arizona  State.  “But  we  needed  a  way  to  train  our 
non-technical  people  in  Windows  2000  as  quickly  as 
possible.  And  we  were  ready  for  an  alternative  to  the 
traditional  ‘sage  on  a  stage’  learning  environment.” 

Arizona  State  was  also  short  on  classroom  space,  and 
the  school’s  staff  and  faculty  members  could  never 
get  their  schedules  to  line  up.  “Many  of  our  people 
wanted  to  learn  on  their  own  time,”  Lewis  says. 
“That’s  what  got  us  looking  for  an  online  training 
solution.”  After  some  initial  user  testing,  Arizona 
State  signed  on  with  KnowledgeNet.com,  a  Internet- 
based  technology  training  service  that  offers  both  live 
instruction  and  self-paced  learning  programs  incorpo¬ 
rating  best-of-breed  multimedia,  for  a  rich  and  engag¬ 
ing  experience.  The  company  is  a  Microsoft  Certified 
Technical  Education  Center,  a  member  of  the  Cisco 
Learning  Partner  Program,  and  a  provider  of 
CompTIA®  courses. 


The  first  group  of  employees  to  test  KnowledgeNet® 
praised  its  Windows  2000  and  Office  2000  courses, 
noting  their  Web-based  interactivity,  graphics  and  ani¬ 
mation.  “Each  of  our  people  has  his  or  her  own  learn¬ 
ing  style,”  Lewis  says.  “But  everybody  liked  these 
courses.  And  I  was  impressed  by  KnowledgeNet’s 
technology  and  training  paradigm.  While  other  CBT 
[computer-based  training]  providers  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  adapt  their  courses  to  the  Web,  KnowledgeNet 
has  always  been  a  Web  developer,  and  is  always  using 
the  latest  tools.” 

KnowledgeNet  works  real-world  scenarios,  hands-on 
applications  and  cutting-edge  multimedia  into  all  of 
its  courses,  which  it  delivers  through  three  major 
product  lines:  KnowledgeNet  LI VESM,  KnowledgeNet 
EXPRESS™,  and  KnowledgeNet  INTERACTIVE™. 
Students  get  additional  support  from  KnowledgeNet’s 
hands-on  labs,  an  online  community,  customization 
capabilities,  and  technology  mentors. 

The  LIVE  delivery  method  features  real-time,  profes¬ 
sional  Internet  instruction — during  convenient  class 


Unsurpassed 

E-Learning 


times — by  teachers  with  real-world  experience. 
Students  who  miss  live  classes  or  want  to  review 
them  before  their  certification  testing  can  use 
EXPRESS  to  replay  archives  of  the  LIVE  classes  at  any 
time.  But  KnowledgeNet’s  INTERACTIVE  training 
method  offers  the  most  learning  and  schedule  flexibil¬ 
ity:  It  uses  multimillion  dollar,  state-of-the-art  interac¬ 
tive  technology  to  deliver  technical  skills  online  and 
on  demand. 

As  the  2000-2001  school  year  progresses,  more  of 
Arizona  State’s  8,000  faculty  and  staff  will  take  cours¬ 
es  through  KnowledgeNet.  And  Lewis  plans  to  offer 
Arizona  State’s  50,000  students  access  to 
KnowledgeNet’s  INTERACTIVE  Microsoft  Office  tuto¬ 
rials  in  the  near  future.  The  tutorials  will  take  them 
from  Microsoft  Word  fundamentals  all  the  way 
through  expert-level  lessons  in  Microsoft  Excel, 

Access  and  PowerPoint.  “A  professor  will  be  able  to 
request  a  project  in  PowerPoint,  and  then  direct  his 
students  to  the  online  courses,”  Lewis  says. 


"It’d  the  best  anytime, 
anyplace,  and  just-in- 
time  learning  solution 
with  online  assistance 
that  I  know  oft.  ” 

-  William  Lewis,  vice  provost 
tor  IT,  Arizona  State  University 


Students  will  be  able  to  take  KnowledgeNet’s  courses 
in  their  dorm  rooms,  at  the  library  or  anywhere  else. 
And  if  they  get  hung  up,  KnowledgeNet  can  deliver 
the  technical  support  they  require.  Lewis  thinks  that 
KnowledgeNet  has  the  potential  to  revolutionize  how 
computer  skills  are  taught  on  campuses  and  at  large 
organizations.  “It’s  the  best  anytime,  anyplace,  and 
just-in-time  learning  solution  with  online  assistance 
that  I  know  of.”  • 


Knowledge 


Now  You  Know" 


KnowledgeNet 


www.knowledgenet.com 


(888)  577-5779 
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Making  the 
Perfect  Match 
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“We  run  Xpedior  as  an  e-business.  Our  goal  is  always 
to  implement  world-class  solutions  and  enable  real¬ 
time  collaboration  for  our  business  processes,”  says 
Vikram  Sharma,  CIO  of  Xpedior,  a  leading  e-business 
consulting  and  strategy  enterprise  solutions  firm 
based  in  Chicago.  The  company,  which  now  has  over 
i,6oo  employees  in  23  cities  worldwide,  provides  pro¬ 
fessional  services  to  enterprises  such  as  Pepsico, 
Citibank,  Hewlett-Packard  and  Time  Inc. 


graphical  Java  clients.  ServiceSphere  also  offers  a 
sophisticated  analytics  engine  that  provides  views 
and  metrics  across  the  entire  service  chain,  and  a 
centralized  business-rules  repository  that  adapts 
quickly  to  changes  in  the  organization  and  in  its  busi¬ 
ness  processes  without  any  source-code  modification. 
An  enterprise  security  controller  and  an  integrated 
messaging  system  facilitate  workflow  and  collabora¬ 
tion  throughout  the  enterprise. 


"Cvolve  iA  not  only  helping  ua  grow  cur  businesA, 
but  iA  [helping  ua]  retain  the  top-notch 
prcfjeAAicnalA  that  make  Xpedior  AueceAA- 
t)Ul.  you  can't  do  much  better  than  that." 

-  Vikram  Sharma,  CIO,  Xpedior 


“For  a  company  experiencing  the  growth  we  are, 
effective  resource  management  is  a  high  priority,” 
Sharma  explains.  “Traditionally,  in  professional  ser¬ 
vices  firms,  resource  management  has  been  a  people¬ 
intensive  activity  enabled  by  spreadsheets,  phone 
calls,  e-mail  exchanges  and  a  lot  of  meetings.  In  a 
dynamic,  fast-growing  business,  you  need  to  do 
much  better.” 

“One  of  our  primary  requirements  was  to  gain  visi¬ 
bility  across  the  enterprise,”  he  continues.  “What 
we  needed  was  a  platform  that  would  allow  us  to 
manage  a  business  with  almost  2,000  skilled  profes¬ 
sionals  across  the  world.” 

Sharma’s  solution  was  to  implement  a  best-of-breed 
professional  services  automation  (PSA)  solution — 
Evolve's  ServiceSphere,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
its  Resource  Manager  module.  The  Resource  Manager 
functionality  allows  staffing  managers  to  quickly  and 
efficiently  match  people’s  skills  profiles,  their  avail¬ 
ability  and  their  preferences  with  specific  project 
requirements. 

Evolve’s  Java-based  Internet  technology  was  a  major 
factor  in  Sharma’s  decision.  The  scalable,  flexible 
platform  is  designed  to  meet  Xpedior’s  professional 
services  needs  for  years  to  come.  Included  in  the 
ServiceSphere  application  are  multiple  presentation 
interfaces,  Internet  browser  access  and  highly 


Says  Sharma,  “With  Evolve,  we  can  identify  all  our 
available  resources  and  log  each  individual’s  skills 
and  preferences.  Take,  for  example,  a  project  that 
needs  12  people — six  Java  developers,  three  infra¬ 
structure  experts,  one  network  engineer  and  two 
DBAs.  The  Evolve  system  has  a  sophisticated  engine 
with  various  optimization  methods  that  quickly 
and  automatically  matches  our  people’s  skills  and 
preferences  against  the  needs  of  the  project. 


“Now  that  the  system  has  been  rolled  out  to  all  our 
offices,  we  have  visibility  across  the  entire  company. 
With  this  information  we  can  make  the  best  decisions 
for  both  our  clients  and  employees  while  increasing 
our  profitability.  We  can  now  optimize  resource  man¬ 
agement  in  ways  that  just  weren’t  possible  before.” 


Opportunity  Management 

•  Qualify  opportunities 

•  Manage  sales  pipeline 

•  Forecast  demand 

•  Price  projects 


Resource  Management 

•  Manage  resources 

•  Manage  schedules 

•  Staff  projects 

•  Build  employee  skills 


Delivery  Management 

•  Manage  time  and  expenses 

•  Bill  clients 

•  Update  financials 
•Analyze  profitability 


Components  of  Evolve's 
ServiceSphere  Solution 


1 


Sharma  explains  that  the  ServiceSphere  platform 
does  more  than  simply  match  skills  with  job  require¬ 
ments.  “The  system  also  allows  us  to  balance  the 
preferences  of  our  employees  with  the  needs  of  the 
client  and  of  the  company.  Retention  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  us.  Evolve  is  not  only  helping  us  grow  our 
business,  but  is  [helping  us]  retain  the  top-notch  pro¬ 
fessionals  that  make  Xpedior  successful.  You  can’t  do 
much  better  than  that.”  • 


Evolve 

www.evolve.com 

(510)  428-6000 

(888)  2  EVOLVE 
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PowerQuest : 


Partnering  with  Dell  to  Improve 
Factory  Integration  Service 


Dell's  Custom  Factory  Integration  Service  is  an 
innovative  project-based  approach  to  customizing 
Dell  systems  as  they  are  built  in  one  of  Dell’s 
global  ISO  9002-certified  factories.  This  one-touch 
method  eliminates  duplicate  efforts,  reduces  chances 
for  errors,  and  can  increase  productivity.  As  a  result, 
Dell  can  help  customers  reduce  the  total  cost 
of  ownership  (TCO)  and  improve  system  deploy¬ 
ment  efficiencies. 


To  support  customers'  software  integration 
processes ,  Dell  has  selected  several 
PowerQuest®  tools ,  including 
PartiticnMagic ®,  Drive  Image •  Pro 
and  ServerMagic™. 


Delivered  just  about  anywhere  in  the  world,  ready  to 
plug-in  and  power-up,  Dell  Latitude™  notebooks, 
OptiPlex™ desktops,  Dell  Precision™  workstations, 
PowerEdge™  servers  and  PowerVault™  storage 
systems  are  configured  with  the  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  that  businesses  rely  on,  including  proprietary 
software  images. 


With  io  years  of  system-integration  experience,  Dell  is 
uniquely  qualified  to  assist  customers  with  their  inte¬ 
gration  needs,  including  their  unique  hard  drive 
image(s).  To  support  customers’  software  integration 
processes,  Dell  has  selected  several  PowerQuest® 
tools,  including  PartitionMagic®,  Drive  Image®  Pro 
and  ServerMagic™.  • 

PowerQuest's  Drive  Image  Pro 


Dell  is  committed  to  working  with  both  internal  and 
external  groups  to  continually  identify  and  deploy 
industry-leading  tools  and  advanced  technology.  Dell 
believes  that  the  efficiencies  gained  through  process- 
automation  within  Custom  Factory  Integration  will 
allow  the  consistent  delivery  of  high-quality,  cost- 
effective  services. 


"Our  ability  to  leverage 
industry-leading  tools  ftcm 
companies  like  PowerQuest ® 


“Dell’s  Custom  Factory  Integration  Services  add  agil¬ 
ity  to  Dell's  volume  and  velocity-based  manufacturing 
model,”  says  Dell  Vice  President  Frank  Miller.  “Once 
the  initial  project  development  is  complete,  usually 
in  about  a  week,  customers  can  order  systems 
configured  to  their  unique  requirements  at  any  time, 
in  any  quantity,  to  just  about  anywhere  in  the  world, 
without  adding  any  additional  manufacturing  lead 
time  for  the  customization.  And,  our  ability  to 
leverage  industry-leading  tools  from  companies 
like  PowerQuest®  assists  us  in  our  efforts.” 


PowerQuest  www.powerquest.com 


assists  us  in  our  eftorts. " 

-  Frank  Miller,  vice  president,  Dell 


(888)  497 


(i)  (8oi)  437-8900 
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In  the  rapid-paced  world  of  e-business,  many  organi¬ 
zations  struggle  to  be  both  responsive  and  reliable  to 
customers.  When  e-businesses  fail,  it’s  often  because 
of  supply  chain  delays;  when  they  succeed,  it  points 
to  their  capacity  to  efficiently  handle  myriad  business 
details  along  the  supply  chain. 

Enter  Adexa  Inc.,  a  Los  Angeles-based  company  that 
develops  and  markets  collaborative  planning  solutions 
critical  to  e-business.  Formerly  Paragon  Management 
Systems,  Adexa’s  supply-chain  solutions  enable  cus¬ 
tomers,  trading  partners,  private  and  public  exchanges, 
and  application  service  providers  to  collaborate  intelli¬ 
gently.  The  company’s  iCollaboration  Solution  Suite 
is  a  portfolio  of  collaborative  supply-chain  planning 
solutions  and  underlying  Internet  technology  that 
enables  companies  to  rapidly  execute  their 
e-business  strategies. 

“We  believe  that  all  the  recent  e-business  rage  has 
been  in  the  area  of  e-commerce  focused  solely  on 
transactions  and  executions,”  says  Dr.  K.  Cyrus 
Hadavi,  Adexa’s  CEO.  “Our  solutions  are  focused  on 
the  next  stage  of  e-business,  ‘collaborative  commerce,’ 
or  ‘c-commerce.’  The  idea  behind  c-commerce  is  that 
companies  will  be  able  to  collaborate  with  other 
members  of  their  supply  chain,  both  internally  and 
externally.” 


"We  will  rely  on  the  iCollaboration  suite  to 
drive  users  into  cur  system  and  to  retain 
them  as  we  become  an  integral,  valued 
partner  in  their  success. ” 

-  Kevin  Hess,  vice  president  of 
product  and  service  development,  Digeno 


As  part  of  the  iCollaboration  suite,  Adexa  offers 
Collaborative  Demand  Planner.  “This  product  was 
designed  with  c-commerce  in  mind,  to  provide  what 
trading  partners  would  need  when  they  conduct 
business  over  the  Internet,”  says  Hadavi.  In  a  major 
departure  from  traditional  client/server  software 
architecture,  the  product  enables  hundreds  of  users 
to  collaborate  concurrently  and  to  plan  together.  “And 
all  users  can  be  provided  with  custom  views  through 


Collaborative 
Planning  Solutions 


a  Web  browser,  so  that  whatever  your  role,  you  see 
the  information  critical  for  your  decisions.” 

One  satisfied  Adexa  customer  is  Digeno,  an  e-procurement 
solution  for  sheet-fed  printers  and  print  buyers. 
Digeno  has  been  incubated  by  R.R.  Donnelley  &  Sons 
of  Chicago,  a  $5.2  billion  printing,  communications 
services  and  logistics  company  that  serves  publish¬ 
ers,  merchandisers,  financial  houses  and  health-care 
companies.  Scheduled  to  launch  in  September, 
Digeno,  an  emerging  trading  exchange  for  printing 
services,  will  create  and  foster  a  collaborative 
environment  that  will  link  a  potential  audience 
of  58,000  commercial  printers  with  corporate 
print  buyers. 

Digeno  will  use  Adexa’s  iCollaboration  to  enable 
buyers  and  sellers  to  collaborate  on  procurement, 
planning  and  management  of  printing  projects.  The 
solution  will  also  boost  customer  service  and  speed 
order  processing  throughout  the  exchange.  “We  first 
approached  Adexa  and  one  of  their  competitors  four 
months  ago,”  explains  Kevin  Hess,  Digeno’s  vice 
president  of  product  and  service  development.  “After 
describing  our  vision  to  both  companies,  Adexa 
responded  with  a  prototype  rather  than  a  proposal. 
Not  only  did  this  prototype  demonstrate  their  ability 
to  react  quickly,  but  it  also  served  as  a  tool  to  develop 
and  identify  specific  requirements  from  our  vision." 

Digeno  settled  on  Adexa’s  iCollaboration  suite, 
specifically  the  ATP  (Available  to  Promise)  and  Supply 
Chain  Planner  components,  which  Hess  says  inte¬ 
grate  seamlessly  with  Digeno’s  prior  investment  in 
Broadvision  and  Weblogic  software  tools.  “Adexa’s 
products  are  the  cornerstone  of  our  ASP-based 
product  line,”  notes  Hess.  “Although  the  ASP  services 
we  offer  are  complementary  in  nature  to  our  core 
business  solutions,  we  will  rely  on  the  iCollaboration 
suite  to  drive  users  into  our  system  and  to  retain 
them  as  we  become  an  integral,  valued  partner  in 
their  success.”* 


ADEXA 


Adexa 


www.adexa.com 


(888)  300-7692 
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Leveraging  People  to 
Succeed  in  E-Business 


One  great  irony  of  the  New  Economy  is  that  compa¬ 
nies  are  actually  becoming  more  detached  from  their 
customers — even  as  they  make  it  easier  for  customers 
to  do  business  with  them  online. 

That’s  because  the  freedom  of  choice  available  on  the 
Web  allows  customers  to  switch  to  a  competitor  with 
a  click  of  the  mouse.  So  if  you  want  to  keep  cus¬ 
tomers,  you’d  better  offer  superb  personal  service. 


Blue  Pumpkin's  PrimeTime  resource  management 
suite  facilitates  superior  customer  service. 

Superb  service,  though,  depends  on  superb  people. 
“Whether  your  customer  is  interacting  with  your 
company  by  phone  or  over  the  Net,  the  quality  of  that 
interaction  is  dictated  by  the  quality  of  your  customer 
service  representative,”  declares  Doron  Aspitz, 
president  and  CEO  of  Sunnyvale,  Calif.-based  Blue 
Pumpkin  Inc.  “They  are  the  face  that  you  present  to 
the  world.” 

But  good  reps  are  a  precious,  limited  resource.  To 
succeed  at  customer  service,  you  have  to  use  them 
very  efficiently. 

That’s  where  Blue  Pumpkin  comes  in.  Blue  Pumpkin’s 
unique  PrimeTime  staff  resource  management  suite 
allows  customer  service  managers  to  precisely  allo¬ 
cate  reps  based  on  workloads,  skills  and  availability. 
The  result:  optimum  efficiency  and  maximum 
customer  satisfaction. 

It’s  no  wonder  that  Blue  Pumpkin's  resource  manage¬ 
ment  solutions  have  been  embraced  by  companies 
ranging  from  e-innovators  like  Yahoo  and  Send.com 
to  global  corporations  such  as  AT&T,  Avis  and  GE. 

“[Blue  Pumpkin’s]  PrimeTime  is  extremely  user-friendly, 
accurate  and  affordable,”  raves  Pete  Apostolou,  call 
center  manager  for  Elgin,  III. -based  Lending  Solutions, 
a  leading  outsourced  call  center  in  the  demanding 
loan-processing  market. 


Since  implementing  Blue  Pumpkin,  Apostolou  has 
seen  significant  improvements  in  call  center  produc¬ 
tivity.  “Because  PrimeTime  enables  us  to  schedule  the 
right  people  at  the  right  time,  our  service  levels  have 
increased  over  io  percent,  and  our  abandon  rate  has 
decreased  to  less  than  3  percent.” 

Blue  Pumpkin  also  helps  Apostolou  keep  staff  morale 
high — a  critical  consideration  for  call  centers,  where 
turnover  can  kill  you. 

“Attrition  can  be  a  big  problem  for  a  call  center  in 
today’s  tight  labor  market.  It’s  a  boring  job,  and 
there’s  burnout.  But  with  PrimeTime,  we’ve  been  able 
to  increase  the  caliber  of  our  employees,  bring  in 
split-shift  and  part-time  employees,  and  keep  them 
all  happy.” 

Apostolou  explains  that  the  Blue  Pumpkin  solution 
allows  him  to  completely  restructure  work  schedules 
to  accommodate  the  personal  needs  of  his  staff. 
"Before,  we  had  three  shifts  and  one  type  of  lunch,” 
he  says.  “With  PrimeTime’s  tools,  we  can  work  with 
our  employees  to  come  up  with  more  individually 
appropriate  shift  assignments.” 

Apostolou  asked  employees  what  their  ideal  schedules 
would  be,  including  the  earliest  and  latest  times 
they’d  be  willing  to  work  and  the  maximum  and  mini¬ 
mum  number  of  hours  they’d  accept.  “Some  people 
like  lo-hour  days;  some  have  children  to  watch,”  he 
notes.  “Thanks  to  PrimeTime,  we  can  quickly  create 
schedules  that  factor  in  these  needs — something  that 
would  have  been  impossible  for  us  before.” 

It’s  clearly  working.  Lending  Solutions’  quarterly 
turnover  rate  dropped  from  9  percent  to  2.3  percent 
after  implementing  Blue  Pumpkin’s  PrimeTime. 

“You  can  put  up  a  Web  site  in  a  few  weeks,  but  it  can 
take  nine  months  to  develop  an  effective  customer 
service  person,”  observes  Blue  Pumpkin’s  Aspitz. 
“Effective  people  management  is  therefore  obviously 
as  important  as  effective  technology  management.”  • 


0® 


Blue  Pumpkin 

S  o  f  t  w  a  re 


Blue  Pumpkin  Software  www.blue-pumpkin.com 


(S77)  257-6756 
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Meridian  Medical  Technologies  produces  pre-loaded 
auto-injectors  that  enable  people  with  serious  aller¬ 
gies,  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  other  non-medical  per¬ 
sonnel  to  self-administer  drugs.  The  water  that  the 
company  uses  to  produce  drugs  for  the  auto-injectors 
must  meet  very  strict  FDA  purity  criteria.  That’s  why 
Meridian  uses  specialized  equipment  to  continuously 
monitor  the  water  for  salinity,  pH  and  other  factors. 

Opto  22's  SNAP-IT  solution 


k  SNAP-IT 


"With  SNAP-IT,  we’ve  inte¬ 
grated  cur  manufacturing 

I 

systems  with  our  IT 

infrastructure  in  a  very 

simple,  economical  way.  ” 

-  _  Stan  Hammond,  director  of  IT, 

Meridian  Medical  Technologies 

Unfortunately,  monitoring  the  water’s  purity  was— 
until  recently — a  manual  process.  A  technician  had  to 
periodically  check  printouts  from  a  line  printer 
attached  to  the  analysis  equipment  to  see  if  water 
purity  had  changed.  Since  there  was  no  one  to  check 
that  output  after  working  hours,  there  was  always  the 
possibility  that  Meridian’s  production  managers 
would  encounter  a  time-consuming  downtime  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  morning. 

Those  days  are  over — thanks  to  SNAP-IT,  a  unique 
data-collection  and  monitoring  solution  from 
Temecula,  Calif.-based  Opto  22.  Using  SNAP-IT, 
Meridian  now  feeds  the  data  from  its  water-analysis 
equipment  directly  into  its  CA-Unicenter  TNG  net¬ 
work  management  system.  Meridian  technicians  can 
view  water  purity  alarms  and  data  just  as  if  they  were 
discovering  a  failed  server. 

"With  SNAP-IT,  we’ve  integrated  our  manufacturing 
systems  with  our  IT  infrastructure  in  a  very  simple, 
economical  way,”  declares  Stan  Hammond, 

Meridian’s  director  of  IT.  "The  result  is  24/7  coverage 
and  maintainability,  and  greatly  reduced  downtime." 

SNAP-IT  can  do  a  lot  more  than  integrate  data  from 
industrial  equipment  into  corporate  networks.  SNAP- 
IT’s  broad  selection  of  input  modules  connect  to  just 
about  any  mechanical,  electrical  or  serial  device  to 


Linking  the  Real 
World  to  the  Net 


detect  things  such  as  temperature,  light,  electrical 
current,  and  security  breaches.  The  largest  cellular 
tower  operator  in  the  world,  Crown  Castle  International 
Corp.,  uses  SNAP-IT  units  to  make  sure  the  lights  on 
their  towers  are  functioning  properly.  "We  have  to 
report  any  tower  light  outage  to  the  FAA  immediately," 
explains  Crown  Castle  Vice  President  of  Network 
Operations  Jed  Fawaz.  "With  SNAP-IT,  we  can  more 
easily  meet  our  public  safety  obligations  and  avoid  the 
heavy  fines  that  can  result  from  non-compliance." 

Applications  for  SNAP-IT  are  as  diverse  as  its  poten¬ 
tial  users.  IT  managers  can  use  SNAP-IT  to  track  con¬ 
ditions  in  equipment  rooms.  Supermarkets  can  moni¬ 
tor  refrigerators  and  freezers.  Utilities  can  manage 
substation  equipment  and  security. 

"No  matter  what  type  of  real-world  events  or  condi¬ 
tions  you  want  to  track,  SNAP-IT  lets  you  track  them 
over  a  network,  a  cellular  connection,  and/or  via  the 
Web,"  says  Opto  22  Marketing  Director  Benson 
Hougland. 

SNAP-IT,  which  features  a  built-in  Web-server,  accom¬ 
plishes  all  this  using  standard  networking  technolo¬ 
gies:  SNMP,  HTML,  WML,  XML  and  even  SMTP 
for  automatically  sending  e-mail  messages.  SNAP-IT 
units  can  also  independently  execute  instructions, 
such  as  turning  a  device  on  or  off,  based  on 
"sensory"  input  and/or  remote  instructions. 

"We’ve  linked  the  physical  world  to  the  digital  world 
in  a  way  that’s  easy,  fast  and  economical,"  states 
Hougland.  "It’s  a  very  powerful  value  proposition  for 
today’s  wired  business  environment." 

Opto  22  isn’t  some  Net  start-up  angling  for  a  quick 
IPO.  The  company  has  been  delivering  high-reliability 
industrial  automation  solutions  for  over  25  years.  In 
fact,  more  than  50  million  devices  worldwide  are  cur¬ 
rently  monitored  by  Opto  22  tools. 

More  information  on  Opto  22’s  SNAP-IT  can  be 
found  at  www.ManagetheRealWorld.com.  A  live 
demonstration  of  a  working  SNAP-IT  unit  is  also 
available  at  www.internetio.com.  • 
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Opto  22 


www.ManagetheRealWorld.com 


(800)  321 -OPTO 


(909)  695-3000 
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This  year,  the  LPGA  offered  16  Golf 
ff  Clinics  for  Women  at  clubs  around  the 
J  country.  The  clinics  are  all-day  affairs 
/  /  that  include  breakfast,  lunch  and  a  net¬ 
working  reception.  They  cost  $225.  For  more 
information  on  future  clinics,  contact  The  Jane 
Blalock  Co.  at  800  262-7888  or  visit 
www.jbcgolf.com. 


IT  TOOK  ONLY  FIVE  MINUTES  with  teach¬ 
ing  pro  Tara  McKenna  of  the  Blue  Hill 
Country  Club  in  Canton,  Mass.,  to  blow  a 
hole  through  my  theory  about  why  I  could 
never  hit  a  decent  second  shot — say,  use  a 
fairway  wood  to  fly  a  hazard  100  yards  out. 

I  figured  it  was  because  I  lifted  my  head 
just  before  I  made  contact.  But  McKenna 
said  the  problem  was  that  the  weight  trans¬ 
fer  from  my  right  to  left  leg  as  I  came 
through  the  ball  was  just  a  tiny,  critical  bit 
off.  When  I  took  the  club  back,  I  was  shifting 
my  weight  to  the  outside  of  my  back  foot 
instead  of  the  inside.  It  all  comes  down  to 
weight  distribution,  not  eye  contact, 
McKenna  explained.  How  else  could  blind 
people  play? 

On  an  oppressive  day  in  June,  I  was  one 
of  about  150  women  receiving  on-course 
instruction  at  the  Georgetown  Golf  Club, 
north  of  Boston,  as  part  of  the  LPGA’s  Golf 
Clinics  for  Women.  Launched  in  1991,  the 
clinics  are  for  businesswomen  who  want  to 
hone  their  games. 

Pamela  Swenson,  vice  president  of  The 
Jane  Blalock  Co.,  the  organizer  of  the  clin¬ 
ics,  cited  Golf  Digest's  1999  ranking  of  CEO 
handicaps  as  evidence  of  the  importance  of 
golf  in  business.  Scott  McNealy, 


Jack  Welch  and  Lou  Gerstner, 
for  example,  are  among  the 
top  executive  golfers,  each 
with  handicaps  below  10.  In 
fact,  The  New  York  Times 
looked  at  51  large-company 
executives  who  appeared  on  the  Golf  Digest 
list  and  found  that  the  1 1  executives  whose 
companies  had  the  best  stock  market  per¬ 
formance  over  three  years  also  had  the  lowest 
average  handicap.  Coincidence  or  testimo¬ 
nial?  You  be  the  judge. 

The  day  began  with  a 
continental  breakfast  during 
which  I  met  the  seven  wo¬ 
men  with  whom  I  would  be 
spending  the  next  six  hours, 
including  women  from  Fi¬ 
delity  and  Toshiba,  sent  by 
their  employers  (who  were 
also  clinic  sponsors).  As 
solid  intermediate  players, 
the  women  in  my  group  and 
I  all  play  regularly,  but  each 


Sally  Little  gives 
instruction  at  a 
LPGA  golf  clinic  in 
White  Plains,  N.Y., 
last  August. 


of  us  had  plenty  of  room  for  improvement. 

After  a  lunch  break  and  a  Q&A  session 
with  LPGA  Hall  of  Famer  Sandra  Haynie,  I 
hit  drives  until  my  fingers  blistered  and 
chipped  until  I  almost  felt  like  I  knew  what 
I  was  doing.  We  went  over  swing  mechanics, 
ball  address,  proper  mental  attitude  and 
course  etiquette.  Among  the  practical  tips: 
Don’t  fudge  your  score,  don’t  throw  your 
clubs,  and  if  you  don’t  know  the  rules,  at 
least  know  how  to  look  them  up  in  the 
USGA  rules  book. 

Golf — with  its  arcane  rules,  unique  vocab¬ 
ulary  and  emphasis  on  etiquette — can  be 
intimidating.  But  it’s  inevitable  that  many 
more  women  eventually  will  learn  what  men 
have  known  for  years:  A  bad  day  on  the  links 
is  better  than  your  best  day  at  the  office. 


lifescience 


Fore  Play 


Businesswomen  learn  about 


the  great  game  of  golf  by  megan  santosus 
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See  how  Kyocera  Mita’s  network  printers 
will  save  you  a  ton  over  time. 

With  diamond-hard  long-life  drum  technology,  all  Kyocera  Mita  plug-and-play  network  printers  give  you  a  total  cost  of 
printing  that  averages  less  than  a  penny  a  page  with  crisp,  clear  resolution.  That  looks  pretty  good  compared  to  other 
network  printers  that  have  operating  costs  two  to  three  times  higher. 

The  cost  difference  can  save  printer  users  thousands  over  the  life  of  the  printer.  It’s  a  great  way  to  turn  your 
paper  storage  area  into  a  profit  center. 

So  call  us  at  1-877-289-MITA  and  we’ll  crunch  some  numbers  together. 

You’ll  love  the  way  they  sound. 
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The  Social  Impact  of  Technology 


laming 

'Technology 

CIOs  should  take  a  lesson  from  artists 
and  explore  the  human  side  of  IT 

BY  MERIDITH  LEVINSON 

FOR  MOST  BUSINESS  PEOPLE,  technology  is  a  means  to  make 
employees  more  productive — to  help  them  do  their  work  faster, 
easier,  better.  It  is  also  a  means  to  streamline  processes,  reduce 
costs  and  improve  customer  service — all  with  the  goal  of 
increasing  profits.  And  indeed,  it’s  not  hard  to  see  why:  Infor¬ 
mation  technology  is  allowing  us  to  reap  gains  in  the  business 
world  that  were  previously  unimaginable. 

But  there’s  a  problem  with  this  productivity-  and  profit- 
focused  view:  It  often  leaves  humans  out  of  the  equation.  Peo¬ 
ple  with  individual  merits  and  integrity  become  simply  users 
of  technology,  their  value  measured  purely  in  terms  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  output.  It’s  not  uncommon  to  hear 


them  referred  to  as  resources  or  even  desktops  and  worksta¬ 
tions.  In  overlooking  the  humanity  of  technology  users,  CIOs 
and  other  businesspeople  frequently  fail  to  consider  how  the 
productivity  tools  they  are  rolling  out  will  affect  the  individ¬ 
ual  employee,  the  culture  of  the  company  and  society  as  a 
whole.  But  it  is  very  rare  to  find  a  technology  that  does  not  in 
some  way  change  us  on  a  personal  or  social  level. 

Consider  ERP.  Many  such  implementations  failed  in  large 
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Overcome  the  astronomical  challenge 
of  achieving  your  company's  objectives: 
staying  aligned.  Introducing  VisionCompass, 
the  breakthrough  Collaborative  Enterprise 
Management  solution  that  allows  people  at  all 
levels  to  track,  analyze  and  achieve  their  objectives 
from  anywhere  at  anytime. 


VisionCompass  keeps 
your  company  aligned 
Always. 


For  more  information  please  call  206-770-2800  or  visit 
our  web  site  at  www.visioncompass.com. 


Stay  aligned.  Always 


Opinion  j  Difference  Engine 

part  because  CIOs  treated  them  as  they  did  virtually  every 
other  software  package,  addressing  only  the  technical  issues 
and  neglecting  the  human  ones — namely,  how  this  new  soft¬ 
ware  and  the  new  processes  it  imposed  would  redefine  peo¬ 
ple’s  jobs  and  responsibilities.  In  fact,  the  changes  wrought  by 
the  technology  were  so  sweeping  and  tumultuous — and  train¬ 
ing  was  often  so  poorly  executed — that  users  either  could  not 
or  would  not  adapt. 

CIOs  give  technology  an  undue  amount 
of  power  over  the  enterprise. 


In  bowing  to  the  needs  of  technology  over  the  needs  of  the 
people  who  will  use  it,  CIOs  give  the  technology  an  undue 
amount  of  power  over  the  enterprise.  With  ERP,  for  example, 
the  profound  changes  are  not  instigated  by  executives’  innov¬ 
ative  ideas;  rather,  the  software  dictates  a  set  way  in  which  the 
company  must  operate  in  order  to  maximize  the  return  from 
the  package.  To  reach  this  Shangri-la,  members  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  must  endure  significant  and  often  painful  trials. 

But  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  this  way.  As  technology  develop¬ 
ers  increasingly  recognize  the  need  for  flexibility  and  cus¬ 
tomization  in  their  products,  and  as  organizations  learn  from 
their  mistakes,  our  focus  needs  to  shift.  We  must  learn  to 
respect  users  a  little  more  and  technology  a  little  less.  The  result 
will  not  only  benefit  people  and  society,  it  could  also  help 
business. 

Artists  and  IT 

Rouen,  France,  1894 — Artist  Claude  Monet  completes  the  last 
in  a  series  of  almost  30  oil  paintings  of  a  Gothic  cathedral  in 
Normandy,  France.  For  two  years,  the  aging  visionary  has  kept 
peculiar  hours,  rising  before  dawn  from  restless  nights  of  slum¬ 
ber  and  retiring  just  after  twilight,  in  order  to  capture  with  his 
brush  and  oil  pigments  the  transient  effects  of  light  and  atmos¬ 
phere  on  this  great  old  church. 

Tinz,  Austria,  1997 — Digital  artist  Golan  Levin  and  computer 
scientist  Paul  Debevec  pay  tribute  to  Monet,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Impressionism,  with  their  multimedia  exhibit,  “Rouen  Revisited.” 
The  work  consists  of  a  computer  kiosk  housed  in  a  wooden 
cabinet  shaped  like  a  gothic  arch.  Levin  and  Debevec  invite  users 
to  enter  the  mind  and  experience  the  vision  of  one  of  history’s  great 
artists  by  encouraging  them  to  interact  with  a  variety  of  digital 
images,  both  contemporary  and  from  Monet’s  time,  of  Rouen 
Cathedral  at  different  times  of  day  and  from  various  vantage 
points,  as  Monet  himself  might  have  beheld  the  church. 

Levin  and  Debevec  use  programming  skills  and  technology 
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available  to  any  CIO.  But  instead  of  employing  these  tools  to 
build  a  kiosk  for  the  sole  purpose  of  selling  or  advertising  with¬ 
out  considering  users’  needs,  they  have  applied  them  to  create 
an  experience  that  will  stimulate  people  to  consider  transcen¬ 
dent  themes  long  treated  in  literature  and  the  arts:  time,  visual 
perception,  subjectivity  and  interpretation.  (Lor  more  on 
Levin’s  work,  visit  acg.media.mit.edu/people/golan.) 


Subverting  Technology 

While  information  technology  executives  generally  possess 
a  dangerously  narrow  view  of  the  uses  and  ramifications 
of  technology,  artists  often  maintain  a  much  broader  per¬ 
spective:  They  use  it  to  explore  themes,  such  as  memory, 
relationships  and  identity,  that  ultimately  help  us 
better  understand  our  human  condition.  CIOs  may  not 
be  in  the  business  of  demystifying  what  it  means  to  be  human, 
but  they  can  certainly  apply  what  artists  understand  about 
technology  to  make  better  decisions. 

Not  only  do  artists  use  technology  to  explore  larger  themes 
that  affect  us  all,  but  they  aren’t  afraid  to  use  it  in  unconven¬ 
tional  ways,  often  far  outside  the  range  of  the  technology’s 
intended  use.  Carolyn  Porter,  adjunct  professor  of  art  and  tech¬ 
nology  at  Boston  University,  calls  it  “subverting  technology.” 
“Any  time  artists  get  a  new  tool,  they  are  going  to  try  to  subvert 
it  and  use  it  for  their  creative  endeavors,”  she  explains.  In  other 
words,  part  of  artists’  mandate  is  to  find  new  applications  for 
whatever  tools  they  use  to  create  their  works  of  art.  Whether 
it’s  a  new  paintbrush  or  a  digital  camera,  artists  tend  to  put 
the  technology  to  work  for  them  rather  than  adhering  to  its 
prescriptions. 

CIOs  who  have  had  to  customize  off-the-shelf  software 
packages  are  familiar  with  subverting  technology  to  make  it 
work  according  to  their  businesses’  requirements  and  proce¬ 
dures.  Now  it’s  time  to  try  subversion  with  users’  needs  in 
mind.  Next  time  you  consider  a  new  technology  for  potential 
adoption,  take  a  lesson  from  the  artists  and  focus  less  on  how 
it  will  strengthen  the  bottom  line  and  more  on  how  it  will  affect 
the  people  who  will  be  using  it.  Then  take  control  of  the  tech¬ 
nology,  and  let  yourself  think  of  new  ways  it  might  be  used  to 
better  serve  people’s  needs.  Be  less  mindful  of  the  technology’s 
needs  and  requirements  and  more  mindful  of  the  needs  of  the 
people  who  will  use  it.  The  results  will  very  likely  be  better  tech¬ 
nology  decisions,  happier  technology  users  and  more  successful 
implementations — not  to  mention  a  better  balance  of  power 
between  technology  and  people.  BE] 


Does  technology  rule  your  life?  Let  us  know  at 
difference@cio.com.  When  Staff  Writer  Meridith  Levin¬ 
son  is  not  focused  on  writing  for  CIO,  she’s  dreaming 
about  a  career  as  an  art  historian. 
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Rate  your  enterprise  software  investment. 
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A  Cold  Look  at  Hot  Trends 


The  Future  Is 

Not  Yet 

How  come  there's  never  an  IT  miracle 
around  when  you  need  one? 

BY  MEGAN  SANTOSUS 

CIO  HAS  existed  for  more  than  a  decade,  beating  the  drum  about  the 
benefits  of  IT.  In  my  optimism  (a.k.a.,  naivete)  about  the  ulti¬ 
mate  wisdom  of  humanity,  I  find  it  astonishing  that  in  this  day 
and  age  certain  pockets  of  our  society  remain  stubbornly  imper¬ 
vious  to  that  message.  I  recently  experienced  two  glaring  exam¬ 
ples  of  IT  retrogrades  when  I  moved  into  a  brand-new  house. 
As  an  equal-opportunity  complainer,  I’m  happy  to  report  that 
the  offenders  represented  both  the  public  and  private  sector. 

Before  the  phony  brick  stamping  was  dry  on  my  new  front 
walk,  I  received  a  visit  from  a  harried  employee  of  the  U.S. 
Census  Department.  Apparently  flummoxed  by  the  prospect  of 
using  a  street  map,  the  census  taker  breathlessly  informed  me 
how  difficult  it  was  to  find  my  address.  She  then  produced  a 
frightening,  multipage  form  reminiscent  of  a  novella.  It  was 
also  reminiscent  of  the  form  I  had  completed  and  returned 
several  months  ago  while  living  at  my  previous  address.  Before 
I  could  say,  “I  gave  at  the  office,”  she  asked  me  if  I  had  been 
living  at  the  house  prior  to  April  1.  Since  I  had  moved  in  only 
a  few  days  before,  I  was  relieved  to  find  out  that  all  I  had  to 
do  was  sign  the  form  in  a  few  places  attesting  to  that  fact.  I 


gave  her  directions  to  her  next  destination,  and  thankfully 
I’ve  not  heard  from  the  Census  Department  since. 

I  say  thankfully  because  earlier  this  year  I  was  drowning  in 
Census  Department  notices.  If  I  wasn’t  getting  daily  flyers  on 
my  car  proffering  temporary  employment,  I  was  receiving  daily 
postcards  ominously  warning  me  to  fill  out  and  promptly 
return  the  census  form  that  was  mailed  to  me  three  times. 
Being  the  law-abiding  citizen  that  I  am,  I  completed  and 
returned  the  form  requesting  all  manner  of  demographic  and 
personal  information  such  as  work  history,  family  situation, 
ethnic  background,  household  size  and  the  like.  Nevertheless, 
the  vaguely  threatening  postcards  continued. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  knew  where  and  when  I  was  mov¬ 
ing.  How  difficult  would  it  have  been  to  pass  that  informa¬ 
tion  along  to  another  branch  of  the  government?  Funny,  but 
the  IRS  never  has  a  problem  getting  most  of  us  to  submit  accu- 
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If  this  is  your  ERP, 

then  we’re  the 

multi-action 


hypervelocity 


ViewDirect  Helps 
You  Cut  Through 
The  Clutter. 

Now  all  that  output 
churned  out  by  your  ERP 
system  can  be  processed  into 
something  more  manageable 
and  more  usable.  With 
ViewDirect®  your  ERP  output 
can  be  captured,  indexed, 
searched,  stored,  Web-enabled 
and  presented  to  employees, 
customers  and  partners. 

And  it  can  easily  be  integrated 
with  output  from  other 
applications.  ViewDirect 
bridges  the  gap  between  back- 
office  and  front-office  systems. 

It  provides  a  powerful  Web 
portal  to  all  enterprise 
information,  automates  report 
distribution  and  delivers 
information  with  just  the  click 
of  a  mouse  —  quickly,  easily, 
efficiently.  To  learn  more,  visit 
mobius.com  or  call  us  at 
1-800-235-4471 .  Because 
without  ViewDirect,  life  can  be 
a  real  grind. 
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rate  information  about  ourselves  in  a  timely  manner.  Why  can’t 
the  Census  Department  get  its  hands  on  some  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  IRS  collects  about  us  annually?  The  IRS  already 
knows  my  Social  Security  number,  where  I  live,  where  I  work, 
how  much  money  I  make,  how  many  dependents  I  have,  how 
old  I  am,  and  whether  I’m  married,  single,  blind  or  some  com¬ 
bination.  Surely  passing  along  this  data  to  Census  isn’t  that 
complicated.  Heck,  it  can  be  done  via  e-mail. 

It  would  be  progressive  if  the  various  government  agencies 
that  touch  every  aspect  of  our  lives  actually  shared  information 
with  each  other.  Think  of  how  streamlined  things  would  be  if 
the  folks  at  Census  found  a  way  to  strike  a  data  integration 


While  it’s  cathartic  to  blame  techno-backwardness 
on  the  perpetrators,  the  ultimate  buck  stops  with 
us,  the  citizens  and  consumers. 


deal  with  their  friends  at  the  Treasury.  After  all,  a  lot  of  the 
information  Census  wants  to  get  its  hands  on  is  already  on 
file  at  the  Treasury  Department.  Additional  questions  easily 
could  be  incorporated  into  the  1040  form.  And  by  associat¬ 
ing  itself  even  loosely  with  the  IRS,  I’d  be  willing  to  bet  Census 
wouldn’t  have  to  resort  to  direct  mail  to  extort  compliance. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  balk  at  the  notion  of  arm¬ 
ing  government  bureaucrats  with  a  humongous  database  that 
keeps  tabs  on  our  finances,  marital  status,  whereabouts  and 
ethnic  heritage.  But  with  more  silos  than  the  grain  belt,  the 
government  already  maintains  this  personal  data,  albeit  in 
isolated  pools.  Isn’t  it  better  to  have  it  all  kept  in  one  place  with 
uniform  standards  of  security?  Besides,  think  how  much  more 
efficient  (and  cost-effective)  the  Census  Department  would  be 
if  it  didn’t  have  to  hire  and  train  a  slew  of  temporary  workers 
every  time  it  had  to  fulfill  its  constitutionally  mandated  head¬ 
counting  duties.  If  integrating  it  meant  no  more  in-person  visits 
from  frenzied  federal  workers,  reams  of  junk  mail  or  flyers 
littering  my  windshield,  I’m  all  for  it. 

Seating  for  Zero 

Later  that  same  week,  I  experienced  an  even  more  egregious 
example  of  techno-backwardness.  It  was  in  the  residential  fur¬ 
niture  industry,  an  industry  which,  unlike  the  government,  is 
without  any  redeeming  IT  qualities  as  far  as  I  can  tell.  Casting 
off  a  decade’s  worth  of  cheap  furniture  (a  style  I  like  to  call  Early 
Collegiate),  I  was  eager  to  start  a  new  household  with  furnish¬ 
ings  that  were  both  comfortable  and  coordinated.  I  visited  a  few 
showrooms  (I  wasn’t  about  to  try  my  luck  with  online  furni¬ 
ture  stores),  where  I  seemed  to  have  an  uncanny  knack  for  grav¬ 


itating  toward  the  most  expensive  stuff.  I  was  torn  between 
two  sets  of  dining  room  chairs  until  the  perky  salesclerk  assured 
me  one  would  take  a  mere  three  weeks  for  delivery.  I  ordered 
that  set,  only  to  discover  the  hard  way  that  in  the  furniture  biz 
three  weeks  simply  means  sometime  within  this  current  mil¬ 
lennium.  The  chairs  were  missing  in  action  at  six  weeks,  10 
weeks  and  now,  as  I  write  this,  13  weeks.  As  for  the  dining  table 
I  ordered,  which  the  same  perky  salesclerk  said  would  take  eight 
weeks,  the  latest  projections  have  it  arriving  in  some  temporal 
dimension  preceding  the  chairs.  If  I  had  any  idea  that  I’d  have 
a  nice  table  with  no  seats,  I  would  have  never  gotten  rid  of  all 
those  milk  crates. 

When  I  complained  to  the  perky  sales¬ 
clerk  (who  turned  apologetic  as  if  on  a 
dime),  she  assured  me  that  the  delay  was 
not  her  fault  but  was  because  of  a  back¬ 
log  at  the  manufacturer,  a  company  that, 
while  upholding  the  vaunted  furniture- 
industry  tradition  of  closing  down  pro¬ 
duction  every  July,  must’ve  been  caught 
off  guard  by  my  order. 

Let’s  see,  I  ordered  the  stuff  in  June.  Couldn’t  the  manufac¬ 
turer  anticipate  a  backlog  at  that  time?  All  that’s  needed  to 
make  the  kind  of  stuff  I  ordered  is  some  wood,  a  few  nails 
and  a  little  glue.  It’s  not  like  the  manufacturer  had  to  wait  for 
the  trees  to  grow,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  bad  harvest. 

The  only  time  backlogs  materialize  out  of  thin  air  is  when 
there  is  no  order  entry,  demand  forecasting  or  project  man¬ 
agement  systems  in  place.  In  other  words,  when  there’s  a  lack 
of  even  the  most  basic  computer  automation.  Add  to  that 
dearth  the  absence  of  a  simple  customer  resource  manage¬ 
ment  system  (a  database  and  a  phone  would  suffice),  and  you 
have  the  makings  of  an  industry  that  would  be  considered 
behind  the  times  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  It  takes  the  auto 
industry  less  time  to  manufacture  a  car  than  it  takes  a  furni¬ 
ture  manufacturer  to  build  a  standard  maple  table,  even 
though  cars  are  composed  of  thousands  of  parts  from  thou¬ 
sands  of  suppliers. 

Most  of  us  have  encountered  similar  situations.  But  while 
it’s  cathartic  to  blame  techno-backwardness  on  the  perpetra¬ 
tors,  the  ultimate  buck  stops  with  us,  the  citizens  and  con¬ 
sumers.  After  all,  I’ve  never  written  to  my  congressman  rail¬ 
ing  about  data  integration,  nor  did  I  cancel  my  furniture  order. 
The  astonishing  thing  about  techno-backwardness  is  that  we 
accept  it.  Ultimately,  we  have  only  ourselves 
to  blame.  00 

If  you’re  selling  a  dining  room  set  with  seating  for  six, 
let  Senior  Editor  Megan  Santosus  know  at  santosus@ 
cio.com. 
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Introducing  a  smarter 
way  to  manage  critical 
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And  introducing  StorageApps... 

the  only  company  offering  this 
innovative  approach  that  lets 
you  put  your  information  to  work. 
Today.  Everyday.  Not  someday. 


We’ve  been  providing  advanced 
storage  solutions  to  the  most 
demanding  global  customers 
for  years.  And  many  of  those 
customers  are  now  members 
of  the  StorageApps  team, 
sharpening  our  insight  into  real- 
world  issues.  So  we  understand 
the  challenges  you  face.  And 
we  understand  good  products 
don’t  equal  a  complete  solution 
if  they  can’t  work  together.  So 
we  took  a  smarter  approach. 


Our  Proactive  Network  Storage 
Solutions  build  intelligence  into 
your  IT  infrastructure  so  you 
can  plan,  organize,  direct  and 
monitor  business  information 
across  all  your  systems,  servers 
and  storage  devices. 

The  flagship  of  this  approach  is 
SANLink™,  powered  by  SAN.OS’M 
and  SANSuite™.  It’s  a  complete 
solution  that  provides  any-to-any 
connectivity,  business  continuity, 
lights-out  management, 
optimum  security,  and  24x7 
service  and  support. 


Interested  in  putting  your 
information  to  work?  Let  us 


introduce  ourselves  to  you.  Visit 
us  at  www.storageapps.com 
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21st  Century 
Health  Care 

BY  ELLEN  PEARCE 

I  SPENT  18  YEARS  working  in  nursing  and  supervising  positions  in  a 
variety  of  settings  including  a  nursing  home,  a  chemical  depend¬ 
ency  hospital  and  an  acute  care  hospital.  In  1998,  while  I  was 
coordinating  nursing  education  for  Springfield  Hospital  in 
Springfield,  Vt.,  I  entered  Marlboro  College’s  master’s  degree 
program  in  Internet  Strategies  Management.  Why?  I  felt  that  I 
had  to  learn  more  about  the  way  technology  was  moving  the 
world  and  the  health-care  industry  in  particular. 

I  believed  I  would  see  the  electronic  medical  record  become 
commonplace,  the  effects  of  the  Human  Genome  Project  reach 
far  and  wide,  and  the  evolution  of  technology-smart  customers. 
As  the  global  demand  for  secure  e-commerce  systems  mounted, 
so  too  would  the  demand  for  protecting  the  privacy  and  secu¬ 
rity  of  personal  medical  information.  I  couldn’t  imagine  how 
the  current  structure  of  most  health-care  institutions  would 
guide  workers  through  this  complex  new  world.  Most  cer¬ 
tainly,  taking  full  advantage  of  advances  in  information  tech¬ 
nology  was  going  to  be  key  to  survival,  especially  for  a  small, 
rural  hospital  in  Vermont. 

One  of  my  homework  assignments  at  Marlboro  College 


involved  envisioning  the  future  of  my  workplace.  My  vision 
included  suggesting  the  hospital  hire  a  chief  knowledge  offi¬ 
cer/CIO  who  could  build  a  foundation  to  integrate  technol¬ 
ogy  methodically  into  day-to-day  operations. 

You  can  imagine  my  surprise  when,  two  months  after  my 
homework  assignment  was  presented  to  my  class,  our  CEO 
asked  me  to  become  the  CIO  for  Springfield  Medical  Systems 
(the  parent  corporation  for  Springfield  Hospital),  our  medical 
lab  and  our  physician  practice  management  service.  I  was  actu¬ 
ally  given  the  opportunity  to  be  part  of  the  vision  I  created  as 
a  homework  exercise.  This  was  both  a  surprise  and  a  challenge 
because  historically  information  technology  hasn’t  been  valued 
by  the  health-care  culture.  IT  is  seen  as  a  cost  with  little  ROI.  I 
could  imagine  the  uphill  battles,  the  intense  budget  scrutiny 
and  the  fundamental  changes  in  delivery  of  care.  What  an 
incredible  amount  of  work  would  have  to  be  done. 

I  accepted  the  position  wondering  which  of  my  visions 
might  come  true.  Some  of  them  have.  During  the  past  two 
years,  our  enterprise  has  undergone  a  vigorous  process  to 
assess  and  plan  for  our  technological  needs  while  building 
readiness  for  the  drastic  changes.  Our  Information  Systems 
Search  Team  decided  to  upgrade  our  current  information  sys¬ 
tem.  The  plan  includes  wireless  devices  for  documenting  care 
and  biometric  authentication  for  employee  sign-on.  Voice 
recognition  programs  for  radiology  transcription  and  writ¬ 
ing  policies,  letters  and  memos  are  already  in  place  in  some 
areas.  We  know  protecting  privacy  isn’t  as  simple  as  draw¬ 
ing  the  curtain  around  a  bed  or  not  telling  your  neighbor 
you  saw  someone  in  the  hospital.  Securing  medical  informa¬ 
tion  is  a  top  priority;  we  give  it  serious  attention  by  devot¬ 
ing  a  committee  to  it  and  publishing  employee  newsletters 
that  keep  privacy  and  security  in  the  forefront. 

Everyone  has  to  adjust  to  all  the  changes.  I’ve  gone  from 
helping  people  meet  the  challenges  of  illness  and  experience 
the  rewards  of  recovery  to  helping  a  health-care  enterprise 
meet  the  challenges  of  technology  and  gain  its  rewards.  Those 
of  us  who  have  devoted  our  lives  to  this  industry  must  be 
ready  to  greet  a  world  where  information  is  vital  to  improv¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  health  care,  and  technology  is  the  means 
to  make  it  happen.  Would  we  want  it  any  other  way?  HH 


Looking  for  a  platform  for  your  ideas?  Send  them  to  platform@cio.com. 
Ellen  Pearce  is  the  CIO  at  Springfield  Hospital  in  Springfield.  Vt. 
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Sound  Off 

Taking  Sides  on  Critical  Issues 


Customer 
Privacy 
on  the  Web 

BY  MARTHA  HELLER 

FOR  FOUR  YEARS  NOW,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC)  has 
accommodated  the  Internet  industry’s  request  that  it,  not  the 
government,  regulate  the  collection  and  use  of  consumer  infor¬ 
mation.  In  late  May,  the  FTC  decided  that  enough  was  enough. 

Basing  its  decision  on  federal  report  findings  that  only  20 
percent  of  a  random  sample  of  websites  adhered  to  the  four 
tenets  of  what  the  FTC  considers  fair  privacy  practice — notice, 
choice,  access  and  security — the  agency  recommended  legisla¬ 
tion  that  would  make  privacy  practices  mandatory  and 
enforceable. 

The  Internet  industry,  predictably,  is  up  in  arms.  Lobbying 
groups  like  the  Online  Privacy  Alliance  and  the  Information 
Technology  Association  of  America  insist  that  such  regula¬ 
tions  are  unwarranted  and  will  do  little  more  than  open  the 
floodgates  on  government  regulation,  which,  in  turn,  will  slow 
a  booming  economy.  But  if  federal  regulation  is  so  abhorrent 
to  the  Internet  industry,  why  won’t  e-commerce  companies  do 
what  it  takes  to  keep  the  government  off  their  backs? 

If  e-commerce  companies  were  to  implement  full-scale  pri¬ 
vacy  practices,  not  only  would  they  forestall  federal  involve¬ 


ment,  they  would  actually  encourage  more  online  commerce. 
A  recent  Arthur  Andersen  survey  found  that  94  percent  of 
365  Internet  users  expressed  some  level  of  concern  for  their  pri¬ 
vacy,  and  a  1999  survey  by  Forrester  Research  found  that  90 
percent  of  consumers  want  to  control  how  their  personal  infor¬ 
mation  is  collected  and  used.  In  response  to  a  Sound  Off  col¬ 
umn  posted  last  year  that  asked  “Do  your  customers  really 
care  about  privacy?”  nearly  all  readers  argued  vociferously  that 
their  customers  do. 

At  a  time  when  even  well-financed  retail  e-commerce  sites 
are  dropping  like  flies,  companies  can’t  afford  to  play  fast  and 
loose  with  customer  desires  or  with  the  legislative  leanings  of 
the  FTC. 

So  why  are  e-commerce  companies  so  unwilling  to  offer 
their  customers  privacy  protections?  Are  the  financial  benefits 
of  unfettered  collection  of  personal  data  so  great?  Apparently 
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JSTRATION  BY  NICKY  AUCKL AND  SNOW 


ENTERPRISE  INTEGRATION  DOESN’T  HAVE  TO  BE  A  BAD  SCENE.  THE  RELATIONAL 


PEOPLE  CAN  WORK  WITH  THE  NON-RELATIONAL.  THE  PDA’S  CAN  JUST  ACCEPT 
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Sound  Off 


not.  A  May  article  in  The  New  York  Times  argued  that  while 
websites  are  certainly  collecting  data  about  their  customers, 
they  aren’t  making  particularly  good  use  of  that  data.  “Many 
companies  are  trying  to  peer  back  through  the  glowing  screens 
at  Internet  users,”  reporter  Saul  Hansell  wrote,  “but  so  far  no 


Should  Customer  Privacy  Be  Regulated 


Want  to  sound  off  on  this  or  other 
topics?  Join  the  ongoing  debates  at 
comment.cio.com. 


one  has  been  able  to  make  a  big  business  out  of  being  Big 
Brother.”  If  the  unbridled  collection  of  personal  data  isn’t 
doing  much  for  the  bottom  line  but  is  discouraging  consumer 
activity  and  inviting  government  involvement,  why  won’t  web¬ 
sites  get  serious  about  customer  privacy? 

Senior  Web  Editor  Martha  Heller  can  be  reached  at 
mheller@cio.  com . 

IF  CUSTOMER  SERVICE  IS  THE  DIFFERENTIATOR  IN  THE  NEW 
millennium  and  consumers  are  telling  us  in  no  uncertain  terms 
what  they  want,  it  is  suicide  not  to  listen.  Get  your  sites  up  to 
snuff  on  privacy,  notice  and  protection  for  your  own  survival! 

Bob  Caplan 
Director  of  IT 
DBS  Direct 
Seattle 

bcaplan@nwlink.com 

IT  IS  INTERESTING  TO  ME  HOW  TIBERTARIAN  THE  VIEWS  of 
most  technical  people  are,  yet  how  much  everyone  agrees  that 
the  government  should  step  in.  It  is  truly  an  indictment  of  the 
maliciously  bad  practices  of  unscrupulous  marketers  who  are 
quickly  ruining  the  Web  for  everyone. 

Libertarian  or  not,  one  of  the  few  legitimate  purposes  of 
government  is  to  set  the  rules  of  the  game  and  ensure  that 
they  are  enforced.  I  cannot  have  freedom  without  responsibil¬ 
ity,  and  there  is  little  responsibility  being  taken  for  actions 
that  would  be  offensive  and  over-the-line  in  any  other  form. 

Regulation  is  not  only  needed,  it  is  overdue,  and  I  hope 
retroactive.  I  also  hope  that  in  enacting  legislation,  our  gov¬ 
ernment  does  not  overreact,  but  rather  exercises  restraint. 

Paul  Paetz 
Director,  e-Business  Strategy 
Netron 
Atlanta 

paul_paetz@netrcm.  com 


AS  A  CONSUMER,  I  WANT  THOSE  PRIVACY  PROTECTIONS.  AS 
a  company,  we  want  unlimited  access  to  our  customers  as  long 
as  it  is  ethical.  Ethicality  cannot  be  legislated,  but  many  people 
and  companies  do  not  know  what  ethical  behavior  means. 
Therefore,  government  intervention  seems  inevitable. 

Sue  Conger 
Director  of  Electronic  Commerce 
Sewell  Automotive  Companies 
Dallas 

sconger@sewell.  com 


THERE  ARE  CIRCUMSTANCES  THAT  EXTEND  WELL  BEYOND 
e-commerce  and  credit  card  information.  Working  for  a  con¬ 
sumer  and  professional  health-care  information  website,  we  not 
only  see  the  value  in  maintaining  an  individual’s  privacy,  we  ensure 
its  implementation.  Privacy  shouldn’t  be  a  leap  of  faith  for  every 
website  visitor;  it  should  be  considered  standard  practice. 

We  see  the  government  instituting  regulations  to  guard  the 
privacy  of  individuals’  health-care  information.  This  regulation 
is  better  known  as  the  Health  Insurance  Portability  and 
Accountability  Act  (HIPAA),  and  by  association  this  act  ties 
indirectly  to  health-information  sites  to  guard  and  protect 
confidential  information.  E-commerce  credit  card  informa¬ 
tion  should  be  no  different,  as  it  is  ultimately  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  website  to  maintain  and  ensure  visitor  privacy.  Give 
the  control  back  to  the  people  who  are  entrusting  you  with 
their  information,  and  we  can  continue  to  bring  value  and 
credibility  to  this  new  economic  medium. 

Cary  Brown 

Director  of  Technology 
HealthAnswers 
Austin,  Texas 
cary.  brown@healthanswersinc.  com 


ALL  THE  COMPANIES  THAT  WANT  TO  DRIVE  THE  “AVER- 
age  consumer”  to  their  sites  and  have  them  actually  buy  some¬ 
thing  need  to  better  address  the  privacy  issue. 

There  are  too  many  average  consumers  who  don’t  yet  have 
enough  of  a  sense  of  privacy  to  complete  transactions  online. 
The  e-commerce  industry  must  adopt  standards  and  enforce 
them  as  an  industry,  before  A1  Gore  takes  credit  for  inventing 
Internet  privacy. 

Let’s  not  give  the  government  the  ammunition  it  needs  to 
step  in.  When  consumers  are  confident  their  privacy  is  safe, 
they  will  come. 

Cary  Weltken 

Director,  Business  Development 
SVI  America  Corp. 

San  Francisco 
cweltken@sviamerica.com 
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Bad  Legislation 

HEARD  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  of  Commissioners  on  Uni¬ 
form  State  Laws,  otherwise  known  as  NCCUSL?  The  organi¬ 
zation  is  largely  unknown  and  comprises  300  lawyers,  judges 
and  law  professors  appointed  by  the  50  states.  The  group’s  goal 
is  a  worthy  one:  In  the  absence  of  federal  law,  they  attempt  to 
draft  “uniform  and  model”  laws — whose  collective  body  is 
known  as  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code — and  then  they  work 
with  the  state  legislatures  in  enacting  passage.  The  lemon  law, 
which  sets  national  standards  on  the  sale  of  used  automobiles, 
is  an  example  of  NCCUSL’s  good  work. 

But  the  Internet  economy,  as  it  has  done  to  all  our  business 
models,  has  presented  NCCUSL  with  a  significant  challenge. 
Several  years  ago  the  group  sought  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Commercial  Code  with  an  idea  known  as  the  Uniform  Com¬ 
puter  Information  Transaction  Act  (UCITA).  UCITA  was  to  be 
a  model  commercial  code  covering  a  broad  range  of  how  trans¬ 
actions — mostly  software  transactions — would  be  conducted 
in  the  Internet-dominated  new  economy. 

Two  wrongs  never  make  a  right,  and  in  the  case  of  UCITA, 
the  two  wrongs — a  flawed  body  of  commercial  code  govern¬ 
ing  technology  purchases  that  significantly  reduces  the  power 
of  the  buyer  and  the  technically  inept  members  of  the  state 
legislatures — add  up  to  one  huge  wrong.  A  wrong  that  will 
give  CIOs  headaches  for  decades  to  come  if  it  passes  the  state 
legislatures. 

At  the  national  level,  at  least  the  535  members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  have,  at  the  very  minimum,  thousands  of  lobbyists 
who  attempt  to  educate  members  on  legislative  matters  of  con¬ 
cern  to  the  technology  industry.  At  the  state  level,  few,  if  any, 
serious  lobbying  efforts  occur,  leaving  passage  of  bills  like 
UCITA  largely  in  the  hands  of  part-time,  underpaid,  over¬ 


worked  state  legislature  members. 

UCITA  lines  are  drawn  clearly.  Vendors  and  vendor  associ¬ 
ations  are  either  vocally  supporting  UCITA  or  not  actively  seek¬ 
ing  its  demise.  Nearly  all  major  user  and  member  associations 
oppose  it.  I  strongly  oppose  UCITA  and  encourage  CIOs  to 
do  the  same  by  contacting  their  state  legislatures  immediately. 

According  to  a  group  known  as  Consumer  Advocates, 
UCITA  could  impact  your  organization.  Here’s  the  top  five  ways: 

■  UCITA  will  allow  software  vendors  to  sell  software  “as 
is”  meaning  there  is  no  warranty  to  guarantee  it  works 
right. 

■  UCITA  allows  postings/notices  about  software  products 
to  be  “received”  by  CIOs  even  if  the  notice  is  posted  only 
to  a  website.  (In  the  past  received  meant  received — you 
either  received  a  letter  or  you  received  an  electronic  posting 
about  the  product  you  purchased.  With  viruses  being  so 
rampant  this  is  a  big  deal!) 

■  UCITA  allows  the  software  vendor/ISP  to  pick  which 
state  a  lawsuit  will  be  carried  out  in. 

■  UCITA  states  software  licenses  cannot  be  reviewed  by 
magazines,  newspapers  or  websites  without  the  software 
vendor’s  permission. 

■  UCITA  traps  consumers  into  agreeing  to  all  of  this  after 
a  CIO  buys  a  piece  of  software  or  subscribes  to  an  online 
service. 

Pretty  scary  stuff.  My  advice:  Make  UCITA  one  of  the  top 
strategic  issues  you  constantly  track.  And  if  UCITA  comes  call¬ 
ing  in  your  state  legislature,  make  sure  your  representatives 
put  out  the  “not  welcome”  mat. 
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Intersil  and  the  Intersil  logo  are  trademarks  of  Intersil  Corporation 
PRISM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Intersil  Corporation. 

PRISM  logo  is  a  trademark  of  Intersil  Corporation. 


PRISM®  technology,  the  industry  standard  for 
wireless  local  area  networking,  has  been  improved 
Introducing  PRISM  2.5,  a  new  addition  to  the 
PRISM  chip  set  family  that  will  inspire  an  entire 
wireless  communications  industry  to  think... 
smaller,  faster  and  lighter. 


Find  your  PRISM  solution  at: 
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Board  of  Influence 


There  isn’t  a  single  CIO  on  the  editorial  staff  of  CIO,  and  we  don’t  employ  any  high- 
priced  IT  or  business  consultants.  Nearly  all  of  the  ideas  and  articles  we  develop  come 
from  knowing  and  interacting  with  our  readers.  Our  mission  is  to  get  inside  their  heads 
to  learn  what  they  need  to  know.  Some  of  these  readers  have  let  us  spend  a  lot  of  time  in 
their  heads  by  agreeing  to  serve  on  our  Editorial  Advisory  Board.  We  thank  them  for 
their  generosity  and  insight  into  the  world  of  IT.  -The  Editors 
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AbiliTec' 

It’s  the  technology  that  makes 
customer  data  integration  possible. 
By  linking  all  of  your  data  sources, 
AbiliTec  enables  a  single  view  of 
each  customer.  Giving  you  a  strong 
foundation  on  which  to  build  a 
future  of  successful  relationships 
with  your  customers.  Just  like 
Sue  Emerson. 

For  more  information  on  AbiliTec 
and  how  it  will  support  your 
Customer  Relationship 
Management  initiatives,  please 
call  I -888-3ACXIOM  or  visit 
www.acxiom.com/abilitec. 

Acxiom.  Innovations  Through 
Customer  Data  Integration. 


Copyright  ©  2000  Acxiom*  Corporation.  Acxiom  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Acxiom  RTC,  Inc. 
AbiliTec  is  a  service  mark  of  Acxiom  Corporation. 


ACXIOM 
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Senior  VP  and  CIO 
Cisco  Systems 
San  Jose,  Calif. 
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President 

ICEX 

Boston 

JAMES  F.  SUTTER 

Senior  Partner 

The  Peer  Consulting  Group 
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Senior  VP  and  CIO 
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Reporter’s  Notebook 


Traveling  to  San  Francisco  to  interview  the  folks  at  BlueLight.com  was  a  pleasant 
homecoming,  as  well  as  a  real  eye-opener.  A  native  of  the  city,  I  hadn’t  been  back 
in  nearly  two  years. 

Kmart,  based  in  Troy,  Mich.,  launched  its  e-commerce  spinoff  in  San  Francisco 
to  attract  venture  capital,  and  the  hottest  and  hippest  Web  talent. 
Inside  BlueLight’s  crowded  offices,  it  appeared  they  had  succeed- 
"  ed.  Web  designers  and  marketers  in  their  20s  and  30s  sat  before 
computer  screens  and  sipped  coffee.  Some  had  tasteful  tattoos. 

My  blazer  and  slacks  screamed  "Old  Economy." 

As  I  walked  through  downtown  San  Francisco  after  my  inter¬ 
views  at  BlueLight,  signs  of  the  high-tech  economy  were  every¬ 
where.  What  I  remembered  as  drab  side  streets  were  now  lined 
with  brightly  painted  Victorians.  Twentysomethings  clutching  cell  phones 
shopped  for  the  latest  in  casual  attire.  The  dire  news  about  dotcom  stocks  did 
nothing  to  dim  the  city's  shiny  prosperity  and  upbeat  vibes. 

The  changes  were  palpable  even  on  my  parent's  modest  street  of  stucco 
houses  and  apartment  buildings,  where  they  have  lived  for  31  years.  My  mother's 
regular  refrain  was,  "You’ll  never  believe  what  they’re  paying  for  houses  around 
here!"  It  seems  the  house  on  the  corner,  a  small  and  drab  modern  construction 
with  zero  charm,  had  just  sold  for  more  than  a  million. 

My  family  and  friends  still  love  San  Francisco  for  its  beauty,  diversity  and 
quirkiness,  even  if  the  prevailing  winds  have  changed.  It’s  easy  to  see  why 
BlueLight  employees  and  other  Internet  experts  have  gathered  here,  and  why 
they  want  to  stay.  -Susannah  Patton 


Isn’t  It 
Time  You 
Found  a 

Job? 


CIO  has  the 
resources 
you  need  to 
streamline 
your  job  hunt 

CIO  Wanted 

Where  your  executive-level  IT  dream 
job  awaits,  jobs.cio.com 

Web  Jobs 

Postings  for  professionals  who  want  to 
work  the  Web.  www2.cio.com/ 
forums/careers/index.  cfm 

Executive  Career 
Counselor 

Mark  Polansky  of  Korn/Ferry  Interna¬ 
tional  is  on  call  to  answer  your  tough¬ 
est  executive  IT  career  questions. 
www.  cio.  com/forums/executive/ 
counselor.html 

IT  Professional 
Research  Center 

For  salary  comparisons,  expert 
advice  and  online  job  hunting 
resources  for  the  IT  professional. 
www.  cio.  com/forums/itcareer 
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Walker.  For  us,  success  means  staking  our  claim 
to  e-business.  In  fact,  Walker  rules  the  e-business 
territory  by  offering  Global  2000  enterprises  an 
array  of  Deep  e-business  solutions ,™  including: 


e-business  rules. 

And  we  rule  e-business. 


•  Walker  e-procurement  -to  reduce  costs  by 
streamlining  your  company's  buying  processes. 

•  Walker  e-insight  -to  give  your  data  meaning 
so  you  can  make  informed  decisions. 

•  Walker  e-revenue  -  to  extend  the  reach  of  your 
billing,  credit  and  accounts  receivables. 


•  Walker  e-technology  -to  help  build  a  cost- 
effective,  scalable  e-business  infrastructure. 

•  Walker  e-services  -  to  offer  technical  support 
for  your  e-business  implementation. 

To  transform  your  business  into  an  e-business, 
nothing  can  help  you  succeed  quite  like  Walker. 

To  schedule  a  meeting  or  for  more  information, 
visit  www.walker.com  or  call  1-800-PICK-WALKER. 

We  mean  e-business 


()WAL  KfiR 


©  2000  Walker  Interactive  Systems,  Inc.  Walker  and  design,  and  “Deep  e-business 
solutions"  are  trademarks  and/or  registered  trademarks  of  Walker  Interactive  Systems, 
Inc.  All  other  brand  and  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Is  This  Any  Way  to 
Pick  a  Consultant? 

A  dotcom  startup  says  it  will  broker 
consulting  services  for  IT  projects 
online.  The  model,  while  appealing 
to  some,  raises  questions  about  how 
CIOs  and  IT  execs  pick  their  out¬ 
sourcing  partners.  Are  reputation  and 
word  of  mouth  what  they  used  to 
be?  We’ll  give  you  some  important 
dos  and  don’ts  to  find  your  best  con¬ 
sultant  match. 

Readin,  Writin  and... 
Data  Warehousing? 

School  systems  are  implementing  data 
warehouses  to  manage  student  re¬ 
cords  and  spot  trends,  such  as 
increased  enrollment  and  fluctuating 
test  scores,  so  that  they  can  make 
changes,  like  hiring  more  teachers 
and  enhancing  their  curriculum. 
Corporate  America — where  data 
warehouses  have  been  created  but  not 
maximized — may  soon  be  taking  a 
lesson  from  school  districts  that  use 
these  warehouses  to  see  what  can  be 
changed,  rather  than  using  them  just 
as  repositories  for  historical  data. 

Who  Wants  to  Be  the 
Federal  CIO? 

Whichever  candidate — George  W. 
Bush  or  Albert  Gore  Jr. — is  elected 
president,  chances  are  he’ll  appoint 
the  federal  government’s  first  CIO. 
The  job,  advising  the  president  on 
e-government,  isn’t  for  the  faint  of 
heart.  He  or  she  will  be  facing 
entrenched  interests,  limited  budgets 
and  a  political  culture  that  ignores 


any  topic  that  doesn’t  grab  headlines. 
Know  anyone  who’d  be  interested? 

They  Got  Theirs 

Cash,  stock,  perks  galore.  CIOs  are 
making  more  than  ever.  We’ll  show 
you  current  executive  salary  bench¬ 
marks,  how  to  evaluate  compensation 
packages  and  the  best  methods  to  use 
to  negotiate.  As  expectations  placed 
on  IT  increase,  CIOs  are  increasingly 
viewed  as  key  corporate  officers 
working  closely  with  CEOs,  COOs 
and  CFOs  to  set  and  implement  cor¬ 
porate  strategy.  Read  this  article  to  be 
sure  your  efforts  are  being  rewarded. 

IT  is  Saving  Lives 

Information  technology  has  been  cred¬ 
ited  with  making  our  lives  easier  and 
helping  us  make  better  use  of  our 
time.  In  the  medical  arena,  it’s  also 
being  used  to  save  lives.  Read  this 
story  to  learn  how  new  technologies 
are  improving  patient  safety  by  catch¬ 
ing  common  medical  errors. 

The  Road  Less 
Traveled 

After  dealing  with  high  prices  for 
telecommunications,  members  of  a 
New  England  community  joined 
forces  with  local  companies  to  nego¬ 
tiate  better  rates  and  services.  Their 
story  will  show  you  how  companies, 
nonprofit  organizations  and  govern¬ 
ment  officials  can  work  together  to 
convince  telecommunications  provi¬ 
ders  to  vie  for  their  business.  If  your 
community  is  slow  to  get  wired,  this 
article  could  help  your  neighborhood 
embrace  the  New  Economy. 
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You’ve 

Got 


Problems 


Our  experts  are 
online  now  to 
answer  your 
business  and 
IT  questions. 

Ask  the  Expert 

Our  guest  experts  spend  two  weeks 
on  the  site,  covering  topics  from 
employee  retention  to  global 
e-business. 

www.  c/o.  com/CIO/expert 

Executive  Career 
Counselor 

Ask  Korn/Ferry  International’s  Mark 
Polansky  for  advice  on  managing 
your  career,  and  you  won’t  be 
disappointed. 

www.  c/o.  com/forums/executive/ 
counselor.html 

Ask  the  Author 

Your  favorite  business  authors  are 
waiting  in  ClO.com's  Reading  Room 
to  lend  you  their  expertise, 
www.  c/o.  com/books 

CIO  Connection 

Tap  into  ClO.com’s  discussion 
forums  and  get  feedback  from 
some  of  the  best-informed  sources 
around— CIO  readers. 
discuss.cio.com 


Every  time  your  eBusiness  network  goes  down,  it  costs  money.  Probably  millions.  Now  you  can  predict  and  correct  downtime 
with  FlameThrower™  from  ANTARA.net.  It’  the  new  standard  for  test  ig  the  capacity  and  vulnerability  of  eBusiness  systems. 
And  it’s  done  by  emulating  high-volume,  real-world  network  traffic.  To  find  out  more,  and  get  a  FREE  DRAGON  T-SHIRT 
(while  supplies  last),  register  at  www.ANTARA.net/enterprise.  And  do  it  soon.  Before  your  most  productive  worker  isn’t. 


Flamethrower™  Network  Limit  Stressing 

www.ANTARA.net 
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Is  this  how  you're  putting  a 
lid  on  rising  costs? 


The  CalIXpress®  unified  messaging  solution  from  AVT 

dramatically  reduces  costs  by  cutting  the  time  you  spend  on 
managing  your  messages  by  up  to  70%*  and  streamlining 
administration  resulting  in  reduced  support  and  training  costs. 
By  consolidating  all  voice,  fax  and  email  messages  into  one 
location,  CalIXpress  allows  you  to  manage  all  message  types 
via  your  Microsoft  Outlook®  Lotus  Notes®  and  Domino®  Inbox, 
the  telephone  or  the  Internet.  CalIXpress  insures  you’ll  never 
have  to  fight  for  the  keys  with  your  three-year-old. 

Visit  us  at  www.avtc.com/lid-on-it.html. 

'Study  published  by,  COMgroup  and  AVT  Corp.  To  view  this  study,  visit  http://www.avtc.com/ctghome/ctghome.html 
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a  free  E-Business 
Collaboration  Executive 
Briefing.  Coming  to  a  city 
near  you,  Fall  2000. 

For  more  information 
or  to  register,  go  to 

www.bea.com/realB2B/ 
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Which  explains  why  it’s  BEA’s  market-leading 
platform  that  powers  Nokia,  Chase  Manhattan, 
FedEx,  Amazon.com,  United  Airlines,  Wells  Fargo, 
E*TRADE,  Qwest  and  over  6,500  other  successful 
e-businesses.  Find  out  how  we  can  help  yours. 

Visit  us  at  www.bea.com. 


The  BEA  E-Commerce  Transaction  Platform.™ 


This  award-winning  set  of  innovative  software  and 
services  is  uniquely  designed  to  help  businesses 
rapidly  develop  and  launch  advanced  e-commerce 
initiatives.  It’s  an  end-to-end  solution  that  includes 
rich  personalization  and  complete  B2B  integration. 

In  fact,  it’s  now  the  global  standard  by  which  all 
e-commerce  software  is  measured. 


The  great  e-business  shakeout  is  well  under  way.  For 
those  who  didn’t  make  it,  our  condolences.  At  least 

the  end  was  quick. 


For  those  who  have  made  it,  who  broke  the  code  and 
figured  out  how  to  build  a  truly  viable  e-business,  our 

heartiest  congratulations. 


As  it  turns  out,  many  of  these  successful 
companies-including  the  majority  of  the  Fortune 
e-50-have  built  their  e-businesses  on  an 
exceptionally  strong  foundation. 


1  RICHARD 

Sclove 


Richard  Sclove  is  founder  and  an  advisory 
board  member  of  The  Loka  Institute  (www. 
loka.org,),  a  nonprofit  organization  in 
Amherst,  Mass.,  dedicated  to  making  re¬ 
search,  science  and  technology  responsive 
to  social  and  environmental  concerns.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  the  book  Democracy  and 
Technology  (Guilford  Press,  1995). 

CIO:  There’s  a  reflexive  fear  and  loath¬ 
ing  at  the  idea  of  taxes  on  the  Internet. 
What  are  some  deeper  considerations? 
SCLOVE:  That  reflex  comes  from  a  general 
hostility  to  any  taxation  and  from  people 
who  want  to  build  businesses  online  and 
want  that  to  be  easy.  But  by  themselves  the 
self-interested  perspectives  of  consumers  and 
industry  aren’t  the  best  basis  for  public  pol¬ 
icy.  What  could  tax-free  e-commerce  mean 
for  democracy  and  civil  life?  The  same  thing 
the  proliferation  of  megamalls  has  meant  for 
Main  Street:  demise,  though  no  one  intended 
it.  If  we  think  of  ourselves  solely  as  con¬ 
sumers,  this  isn’t  necessarily  a  problem. 
While  local  economies  wither,  the  Internet 
should  give  us  access  to  more  goods  and 
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services,  sometimes  at  a  lower  cost.  The 
catch  is  that  we’re  not  simply  consumers. 
We’re  also  family  members,  businesspeople, 
neighbors  and  so  on.  In  a  democratic  soci¬ 
ety,  above  all  we  are  citizens.  It’s  remarkable 
and  distressing  that  on  this  issue  citizens  have 
no  public  voice.  Citizens,  after  all,  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  obligation  to  ask  what’s  the  best  policy 
for  society  overall.  A  consumer  is  just  some¬ 
one  who  wants  the  best  deal. 

What  about  the  argument  that  taxes  would 
squelch  e-commerce? 

The  draconian  solution  would  be  to  outlaw 
e-commerce  or  tax  it  so  heavily  as  to  kill  it. 
The  other  extreme  is  to  let  the  market  rip 
with  no  taxation — the  current  de  facto 
regime,  which  is  bizarrely  irrational.  Local 
businesses  have  to  collect  sales  taxes,  distant 
businesses  don’t.  That  gives  distant  busi¬ 
nesses  an  advantage,  which  doesn’t  help  sus¬ 
tain  local  economies  and  their  civic  life.  The 
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middle  ground  would  be  to  tax  e-commerce 
at  a  rate  that  keeps  it  in  balance  with  local 
commerce.  That  wouldn’t  be  disastrous  for 
e-commerce.  It’s  analogous  to  the  way  green 
taxes  allow  businesses  to  prosper  while  pre¬ 
serving  the  environment.  Another  argument 
you  often  hear  is  that  it’s  too  hard  to  imple¬ 
ment  taxes  on  the  Internet  because  there  are 
too  many  jurisdictions.  That’s  remarkably 
disingenuous  and  noncompelling.  Computers 
are  claimed  to  do  all  sorts  of  things  like 
improve  your  sex  life  and  bring  you  face-to- 
face  with  God. ..but  calculating  tax  regs  in 
20,000  jurisdictions  is  too  hard?  That’s  hilar¬ 
ious;  complex  calculation  is  the  thing  com¬ 
puters  are  supremely  good  at.  BE] 


Departments  Editor  Sandy  Kendall  wonders  what  her 
fellow  citizens  think.  Let  her  know  at  interview @ 
cio.com.  Richard  Sclove  can  be  reached  by  e-mail 
at  richard@sclove.org. 
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Pick  the  wrong  eMarketplace  solution  in  today's  rapidly  changing  B2B  market 
and  your  company  could  be  signing  its  own  death  certificate.  Where  companies 
like  Ariba,  Commerce  One  and  Oracle  force  you  to  fit  your  business  processes 
to  their  packaged  applications,  EC  Cubed  builds  your  eMarketplace  to  meet 
your  unique  business  needs. 

With  ecMarketplace fM  we  fuse  our  Net-native  software  platform  with  high-speed 
assembly  and  application  management  services  to  rapidly  deliver  your 
one-of-a-kind,  fully  managed  private  eMarketplace. 

For  an  eMarketplace  application  that  adapts  as 
your  business  evolves,  or  to  receive  our  white 
paper  "Networked  eMarketplaces  for  the  Digital 
Economy,"  call  877-EC-CUBED  or  visit  us  at 
www.eccubed.com/marketplace 


ec  cubed 


achieve  perpetual  innovation 


WE’RE  SO  CONFIDENT  IN 
OUR  SERVER  MEMORY,  WE’LL  GIVE  YOU  A  SPARE 
OF  YOUR  CHOICE  TO  PROVE  IT. 
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GET  YOUR  SPARE! 


getspare.  com 


Go  to  getspare.com  to  see  how  you 

can  qualify  to  take  advantage  of  this  special  server 
memory  offer  from  Kingston®  For  a  limited  time,  when  you 
buy  five  Kingston  server  memory  modules,  Kingston  will  give 
you  a  spare  module  of  your  choice* —  FREE!  And  the  free 
spare  doesn’t  even  have  to  be  Kingston.  As  with  all  Kingston 


memory,  our  server  memory  is  100%  tested  to  ensure 

performance  and  reliability.  It  will  provide  you  with  significant 

cost-savings  too.  So  get  your  spare — visit  getspare.com 

today.  But  hurry,  this 

offer  is  only  good  through  _ _ 

'  V JLM.T  E  C  HjN  0  L  O  G  Y 

October  31,  2000.  computing  without  limit  s' 
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17600  Newhope  Street.  Fountain  Valley,  CA  92708  USA  (714)  435-2600  Fax  (714)  435-2699  ©  2000  Kingston  Technology'  Company,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  All  registered  trademarks  and 
trademarks  are  the  properly  of  their  respective  owners.  ‘Offer  not  available  to  small  office,  home  users,  resellers  or  dealers.  Offer  only  valid  to  U.S.  end  user  corporate  accounts  with  over  five 
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Kingston  part  numbers  and  is  subject  to  availability.  Order  must  be  placed  between  September  1  and  October  31,  2000.  For  complete  qualification  information  visit  getspare.com. 


